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PREFACE. 



The following Letters are reprinted, by permission, from 
the Times newspaper, to which they were addressed 
from the Headquarters of the Spanish army during the 
late war in Morocco. They have received the revision 
naturally required by letters written, for the most part, 
in haste and amidst many interruptions ; and here and 
there passages have been struck out whose interest was 
merely temporary. 

It is believed that the volume will be found to con- 
tain a correct and impartial account of the operations 
it professes to describe, and also to convey a faithful 
idea of the state of the Spanish army, and of the char- 
acter and scenery of that portion of Morocco in which 
the war was carried on. 



THE 



SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN MOKOCCO. 



Malaga, Nov, 17. 

The young soldiers here at Malaga, the headquarters 
of the third corps of the expeditionary army, commanded 
by General Eos de Olano, are beginning to learn that, 
even when all seems ready for a war, many things still 
remain to be done ; and certainly the Spanish Com- 
mander-in-Chief is right to avoid precipitation. All the 
circumstances of the conflict to which he is about to lead 
his army prescribe prudence and deliberation. He has 
to command untried troops against an enemy whose 
qualities are but imperfectly known, and whom it would 
be rashness to despise. It is very long since Spanish 
troops met a foreign foe. Even ihe civil war against 
Don Carlos has become a matter of history, so long past 
that probably very few of the soldiers who shared in it 
now remain in the service. And that contest, although 
bloody enough in many of its episodes, was of a widely 
different character from the one approaching. In an un- 
certain season, and on wild and comparatively unknown 
shores, the Spaniards have to assail a foe who in num- 
bers will probably prove superior to them, and whose 
courage and powers of defence and offence must not be 

A 



2 WARLIKE CHARACTEB OF THE MOOB8. 

underrated. A Paris paper lately gave some details 
concerning the Morocco army, according to which a cer- 
tain degree of organisation has been introduced into it 
since the battle of Isly. A portion of the Emperor's 
troops, if those accounts be correct, aspire to the title 
of regulars ; there are battalions armed with the modem 
rifle, and we are told even of artillery trained on the 
European system. Doubtless such corps are looked upon 
with admiration in their own land ; but it may be doubted 
whether they will prove the most formidable of those 
brought against the Spaniards. A little knowledge is 
often dangerous, and it is difficult to believe in the effi- 
ciency of Arabs newly trained to European drill and disci- 
pline. Their regular lines would probably appear less 
imposing to young European troops than would be the 
impetuous swoops of those clouds of wild horsemen who 
whirled and swept around the French squares in the 
memorable retreat from Constantina. As regards the 
fighting qualities of the North Africans there can scarcely 
be a doubt. They may not be military, but they are 
decidedly warlike. Moreover, we well know the despe- 
rate courage given to them by fanaticism. Their priests, 
we learn, have been preaching up a religious war, and 
exhorting them to do good battle against the infidel. 
Although the war appears popular in Spain, and O'Don- 
nell's soldiers may go into it willingly and with confi- 
dence of success, it is not to be supposed that their 
martial ardour and desire for distinction will be stronger 
stimulants than the blind enthusiasm of men who reckon 
on crowns of glory in a paradise of houris as the sure 
recompense of death in conflict with the unbeliever. In 
short, it would be a dangerous error on the part of the 
Spanish Generals to imagine that they have but to walk 
over the course ; that the Moors will fly in terror at the 
very first onset of their battalions. A glance at the 
annals of the French armies in Algeria must satisfy them 
— even allowing for a little high colouring on the part of 
conquerors who were their own historians — that they will 
find stout opponents, and should render it incumbent 



PROBABILITIES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

upon tliein to take every procaution tendiog to iiiaure the 
triumph on which they reckon. The Kabylo hordes tJiat 
will be tauuched against them are of the same breed aud 
courage as the best of those Turcos who, more thau once 

' in Lombardy, bore down the atout resistance of the well- 
disciplined AuBtriana, And, besides the armed opposi- 
tion to be expected, tho Spaniards must encounter and 
overcome the severe hardships and many obstacles in- 
separable from a campaign in such a country. It is of 
the highest importance, in order that they may do this 
without great suffering, that the commissariat and means 
of transport should be well prepared and highly efficient, 
and we are justified in believing that the necessity of 
such preparation is ftilly present to the micid of the 

I Commander-in-Cluef and his Generals, and that to it ia 

*■ due the delay in the commencement of operations. The 
department of the artillery ought also to receiva the 
greatest attention, for it will probably be found the most 
effective arm that can be employed against the Moors. 
In the French army in Italy it was well known that the 
Turcos, desperate with the bayonet and intrepid in the 
exchange of rifle shots, were not to be depended upon 
when opposed to t!ie fire of artillery. The Spaniards 
have long been accustomed to speak highly of this branch 
of their service, which will now have an opportunity of 
justifying its reputation. 

With respect to the place and manner of commencing 
the war, notliing is yet known, and you must attach but 
slender value to any statement on tlie subject you may 
have seen in the Spanish or other papers. It is mani- 
festly desirable that the operations on land should begin 
as near as possible to the place where the troops disem- 
bark, in oi'der to save them from toilsome marches over 
a rough country. With only irregular forces to oppose 
them, it ought not to be difficult to land at any conve- 
nient spot, under cover of firo from the ships. My own 

" impression is, that all operations near the coast will be 
mparatively easy, and that if, as it would be unfair 
to donbt, the Bpanisb Generals prove capable and tiie 



4 ORGANISATION OF SPANISH ARMY. 

Spanish soldiers brave, success will attend their first 
operations. But if, carried away by early triumphs, they 
attempt too much, and press on into the interior, they 
will risk reverses, due, probably, as much to natural im- 
pediments as to the perseverance and daring of the 
enemy. Every league they march inland will increase 
their difficulties and dangers, since they will be so much 
the farther from their supplies, and so much the more 
exposed to the harassing warfare in which the Arabs 
excel. Their convoys will be in greater peril, stronger 
escorts will be required, the encumbrance of their sick 
will be the more felt, while the sick themselves are 
likely to be more numerous by reason of fatigue, 
climate, and exposure. The Spanish soldier is un- 
equalled by any other in his powers of endurance. He 
will march farther and faster, on less food, than the 
soldier of any other European nation. He is temperate, 
patient, and doeile. But the present army has never 
been used to rough work ; harassing marches and damp 
bivouacs would assuredly tell upon it at first. A re- 
verse would be much to be deplored, both on account 
of the fact, and because Spain, in order to retrieve it, 
might be compelled to an expenditure of men and money 
far beyond anything that has been contemplated. For 
her sake, then, it is to be dqsired that her Government 
and Commander-in-Chief may prove moderate in victory, 
and may not risk being led too far by not knowing when 
to stop. Marshal O'Donnell is noted as a man of great 
resolution of character, and also for his tenacity in car- 
rying out enterprises in which he has once embarked ; 
but those qualities are by no means inconsistent with 
that prudence and moderation in his designs which he 
owes both to his country and to his own reputation. 

The three corps of which (besides the reserve at Ante- 
quera) the Spanish army of Africa consists are each com- 
posed of two divisions, each of these consisting of two 
brigades, and each of these of four battalions — that is to 
say, sixteen battalions in each corps, besides the proper 
complement of artillery. With respect to cavalry, I have 
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hot positively ascertained how inauy regiments or aqnad- 
Tons it is proposed to send, but I havu reason to believe 
that the force of this arm will not be large — probably not 
more than 2000 horses. The troops quartered in Malaga 
have frequent drills and parades, but I have not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing any largo body go throngh 
manoeuvres. Tlie present nniform of the Spanish infantry 
is rather peculiar. It consists of a brown frock button- 
ing loosely, gathered in folds at tlie waist behind, and 
reaching not quite to the knee. This coat has a cape, 
covering the shouldei's and extending down to the elbow. 
This is a good contrivance as regards protecting the 
soldier from the weather, but it must, I think, be rather 
inconvenient to him in filing. The shako, which is a 
,new one, designed by General Ros de Olano, and knowji 
the army as the " Ros," is of very peculiar appearance. 
It is of a low form, more so behind than in front, and is 
■composed of grey felt, hound with black leather. There 
holes for ventilation just helow the leathern top, and 
flaps to let down and cover the ears, but this last con- 
trivance is so neatly managed as to escape observation, 
except on close inspection. The great advantage of the 
shako appears to be that there is no top-heaviness, and 
that it is convenient and sticks close to the head. The 
fCazadores (Chasseurs or liglit infantry) — of which the 
'"_ ' ' army comprises eighteen battalions, numbered 
'ifte the French Chasseurs-a-pied, by battalions, and not 
■y regiments — are dressed much the same as the Line, 
■"but wear red trousers like the French. They are the 
finest infantry Spain at present has, and a couple of bat- 
talions, now here, look very smart and soldierlike. The 
long gaiter reaching from Itnee to foot and buttoning 
over the tronser, has been adopted by the whole of the 
Spanish infantry. It is of cloth, a material alleged to 
be preferable to leather, because it dries sooner. But 
it also gets wet much sooner, and I suspect it would 
be found in the long run that there is "nothing like 
Heather." The French, decidedly the most practical and 
Buccessful army tailors of the day, prefer leather, and 
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have long recognised the advantages of the gaiter, which 
the English military authorities seem slow to adopt. A 
strong leathern gaiter ought to form a part of every in- 
fantry-man's equipment, or should, at any rate, be served 
out to him when he goes on active service. It affords 
both support and protection to the leg, while the long 
loose trouser does neither, and is but a collector of mud 
and an additional drag upon the soldier when wet. As 
regards arms, the Chasseur battalions have the Mini^, a 
portion of the Line has the common rifle, and the re- 
mainder the old musket. A part of the artillery consists 
of rifled cannon. 

The whole of the troops composing the Spanish expe- 
dition will be provided with the tente d'abri, on the 
French plan, which does good service as protection from 
the sun, but will be found inadequate in the event of wet 
and inclement weather. 



Bay of Cadiz {m Quarantine), Nov. 22. 

We have heard a good deal lately about the progress 
made by Spain, and the flow of foreign travellers into 
the country has doubtless been increased by the belief 
that such progress implied increased facilities and im- 
proved accommodation. The health-giving climate of 
Malaga, so greatly vaunted by Ford, has been preferred 
by many invalids to the soft breezes of Nice and the 
Bimny bay of Naples. One hears of railways opening 
and of lines of steamers regularly running, and of hotels 
combining English comforts and Frenqh luxuries, and 
one is induced to believe that Spain, recently reputed 
semi- African, has taken a deserved place among civilised 
countries, and no longer presents difiSculties which even 
a featherbed traveller may not with impunity brave. I 
fear the picture has been rather over-coloured. Spain 
may have increased in financial prosperity, and probably 




TS AND IMPOSITIONS. 

18 80, BiQoe ehe finda mousy to undertEiko a crusade 
lainst lier ancient enemy tlie Moor ; but Engliahmea 
wlio come hither, expecting to be speeded on their way, 
and no longer to suffer from the intolerable dilfttoriness 
and atapidity so long and so often a reproach to Spanish 
officials, will find thomselves woefully out in their reokon- 
■ ig. Hearken to the tale of your correspondent's troubles, 
Be wrote to you from Gibraltar soon after noon on the 
20th inst,, and quickly afterwards went on board the 
"Ittle French steamer that was to convey him, wind and 
weather permitting, in eight hoars to Cadiz ; but wind 
id weather were adverse exceedingly. It blew a per- 
il hurricane round the old rock of Gibraltar ; the win- 
iws of tlie Club-house Hotel were preserved only by a 
icle from being blown in, and boatmen were profiting 
ly the gale to demaud stormy prices for conveying 
passengers ou board. And here let me observe, par- 
enthetically, that since the opening of the Ahcante and 
Madrid Railway and the establishment of various lines of 
the east coast of Spain, the proverbial 
ipositiou practised by boatmen, porters, guides, &c., 
;t most of the Italian ports where the English laud, has 
cast altogether into the shade by the effi'ontery and 
extortion of the same claHSea in the Spanish towns. 
Tariffs there are none, or if there be they are unobserved, 
treated with contempt, and set at defiance, At Malaga, 
especially, the traveller is swindled and pillaged to any 
extent. Under English surveUlaiioe, things are much 
better at Gibraltar, where, indeed, as far as I have 
observed, there is no great ground for complaint, al- 
though a stiff breeze affords an opportunity of mahiug 
extra dollar or two out of the impatient and the inex- 
perienced. Once on board, on Sunday aElernoon last, it 
floon became evident that our departure was not likely to 
promised and hoped. Dirtier weather 
I have seldom seen. Darkness came on and we were still 
anchors, a tempest raging, and tlie rain descending 
in torrents, the weather so thick that a move was not to 
.be thought of. It was a nice night in Gibraltar Bay, 
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8 SANITARY OFFICIALS. 

and we were heartily glad when day broke, and a com- 
parative lull enabled ns to steam out, passing one or two 
ships that had gone ashore, and finding better weather in 
the Straits than could have been expected. But our 
troubles were all before us, and it is only now that I am 
coming to the lamentable portion of my tale. At half- 
past 4 o'clock yesterday we dropped our anchor in the 
bay whence I date this letter. It was broad daylight, 
and we looked out anxiously for the Sanidad, the health 
boat, which was to give us pratique. We looked in vain. 
Whether it was that the quarantine ofiScials were too 
busy in the manufacture of cigarillos to take heed of a 
boat-load of intrusive foreigners, or whether they had just 
dined and were unwilling to expose their digestion to the 
ordeal of a roughish sea, I am unable to say, but no 
Sanidad appeared. So we resigned ourselves to another 
night on board, and in the morning, before the earliest- 
rising gull had made the tour of the ship, we were 
watching the coming of the health-bearing authorities. 
There was no need of such haste to quit our cots. There 
was time for a good deal of pacing of the wet deck, and 
of cigar-smoking and muttered maledictions, before a sort 
of gondola with eight oarsmen, and two elderly wrinkled 
Spaniards sitting under an awning, approached our side. 
Papers were handed down, and the sanitary officials com- 
menced their perusal. Presently one of them opened his 
eyes to the widest extent, puffed out his cheeks like 
Boreas, and gave to his snuffy high- dried physiognomy 
as astounded an expression as if Medusa's head had sud- 
denly been presented to his view. The Gibraltar au- 
thorities had thought it their duty to announce, two days 
before, that there were half-a-dozen cases of small-pox in 
the military hospital. The sick men had been kept iso- 
lated, and the malady had not appeared in the town. But 
these redeeming facts were insufficient to tranquillise 
Senor Sanidad. There was the small-pox, the viruelas, at 
Gibraltar. Consequently no pratique. Push off the boat 
at once 1 Up with the yellow flag I It is still a wonder 
to me that our captain, a worthy Breton and a smart 
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ilor, (]id not get a fit of upoplosy from the bxcqhb of 
ladiguatioiL. He swore like a, Pagan, but Sanidad 
not to be affected hy any amount of sacres. There 
a Spanish cavalry offiner on board, newly appointed 
the Staff of some General presently at Cadiz, and who 
excited general admiration by the length of his apura 
id his extraordinary escapes from tumbling over them 
ding and descending the soaked, slippery cabin- 
He was prompt and vehement in espostnlation ; 
General impatiently awaited him ; the expedition wae 
tbout to embark ; on shore he must go. But the wizened 
Ltle Spaniard in the grimy boat was inflexible, and off 
went to call a Board to assemble and deliberate 
rliether we were to be admitted. He took with him 
and papers ; the pilot had already gone ashore ; 
short, enough had landed to infect a whole city full, 
if infection there had been ; but we unfortunates were 
condemned to remain tossing about far out in the bay 
until the Spanish Sangrados had conferred concerning ua. 
To heighten the joke, in a couple of hours a boat came 
from shore with permission for the Spanish officer to 
land. Apparently his landing was to be kept a sort of 
t, done upon tlie sly ; hut, as the whole ship's com- 
iny and passengers were present at hia stepping into 
boat, mystery was a farce. To cut a long story 
lort, at this present time of wiiting, eight iMi., this is 
OUT position : — The ship'a agente have protested against 
the bulk of the passengers being kept on board, on the 
silly and ridiculous pretence of quarantine, when one 
of them has been pei'mittod to land, and the Spanish au- 
thorities have telegraphed to Madrid for instructiona, the 
case being apparently too knotty for them to decide upon. 
It is true that the Spanish Prime Minister is at present 
in Cadiz, but it is not his department, and he baa bis 
hands full of more important matters. If Madrid does 
not pronounce in our favour by to-morrow morning, 
which haa little to do at Cadiz, will pro- 
id to Lisbon, unrelentingly hearing with it the pas- 
igers who are here at tlieir destination. At Lisbon 
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we shall probably be again put in quarantine because 
we come from Gibraltar, which is near Algesiras, where 
there was lately the cholera. It is true that the 
cholera has ceased for some time past ; indeed, there are 
ill-disposed persons who say that it never existed there 
to any extent, but that it was magnified to prevent Bri- 
tish officers going over there from Gibraltar and spying 
out the nakedness of the land, making unhandsome criti- 
cisms on Echague's division, since embarked for Ceuta, 
and so forth. But no matter, any stick serves to beat a 
dog, and any pretext suffices to put an unlucky French 
steamer in quarantine in the ports of the Iberian penin- 
sula. It is not the less true that there are passengers 
on board the lively craft known as the Ville de Malaga, 
to whom a visit to the Portuguese capital will be as dis- 
agreeable as unexpected. Here is M. X , late 

French Consul at some Moorish city, and who has left iu 
consequence of the war, and heis all sorts of despatches to 
deliver and important business to transact in Spain ; and 
here are Major Gabion, of the Engineers, and Captain 
Enfield, of Her Majesty's 110th, who are away from Gib- 
raltar on short leave, with a view to visit Granada and 
see if it be at all like Mr Owen Jones's representation of 
it at Sydenham, and who must he back to muster on the 
30th, under pain of an immensity of botherment; and here 
is your correspondent, who— but, without insisting on 
details, you will understand how unpleasant it is to be 
taken to the Tagus when you would pause at Cadiz, to 
say nothing of the possibility that our captain, if com- 
pelled to hoist the yellow flag again at Lisbon, may go 
off in a huflf to France, dropping us in the lazaretto at 
Vigo. There is no lazaretto here, or depot ship, for un- 
fortunates in quarantine, which will explain to you why, 
if finally refused pratique, on we must go with our 
steamer. What finally becomes of us you will learn in 
a future letter. This one is about to leave, and will not, 
I hope, be refused admission into the Cadiz letter-bag 
because it has not been vaccinated. 

Insulated as we are, I have been able to obtain but 
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little information about tbe expedition to Afiica. What 
appears to me certain is, tbat the Spauiards liave chosen a 
ItjnoBt unfavourable season for commencing the war. The 
inter in the north of Morocco is generally extremely 
; deluges of rain descend, and find little admission 
'from the almost impervious clay soil, which must re- 
semble, if the accounts I receive of it be correct, in its 
toughness and tenacity, the stiff boggy soil of tlio Crimea. 
There are no roads, the fatigues of tlie army will be great, 
^ and it is likely to suffer much &om disease. When we 

Ppdi to this the harassing attacks of the Moora, we get an 
amount of difScuIties which were probably not altogether 
anticipated by those who selected the end of November 
for opening the campaign. As regards the state of pre- 
paration of the Moors I get very conflicting information, 
but there seems reason to believe that Tangier is in a 
good state of defence. On this account some think 
that the firet point of attack will be Tetuan, which is 
easier to reaob than Tangier by land from Ceuta, 

It is thought that Zabala's corps (the second, now quar- 
tered about Cadiz), and the General-in-Chief and Staff, 
will go hence to Martin, the port of Tetuan, which is a 
short distance from tbo ooast. Tetuan is not a fortified 
town, and might probably be easily taken. This corps 
will, it is said, embark in two divisions, O'Donnell accom- 
panying the second. Such are the reports that reach us. 
With respect to the affair of the 19th, in front of Ceuta, one 
hears very conflicting and probably exaggerated rumonra. 
Some Moorish prisoners are said to have been made. The 
loss of the Spaniards is stated to have been very small. 
H^It is thought probable that the Moors will not make any 
^^■jg^eat efforts to defend frontier and coast places and posi- 
^V^tions, but will try to lure their opponents into the inte- 
rior, where the difflculties of the Spaniards will be in- 
creased and the African cavalry will have a good field of 
action. This is perhaps a mere surmise, but it is likely 

I enough to prove correct. If the Spaniards are wise, they 
■dll not allow themselves to be seduced far inland. Their 
HBt object should be to establish themselves strongly at 
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one or two points on or near the coast, whence their com- 
munications with Spain may be easily maintained, and 
where they may collect the large quantities of supplies 
indispensable to the very existence of their army. 



Ofp Ceuta, Nov, 29. 

After rather more than the usual amount of trouble and 
delay occasioned by quarantine regulations, shipment of 
horses, slowness of transports, &c., the coast of Africa is 
at last in sight — within short rifle range, indeed, of the 
execrably dirty French steamer which has brought us 
hither from the Bay of Cadiz. The Spanish Government 
is paying large sums for transport, and it ought to be 
better served. The filth and disorder of some of the 
boats that are now conveying troops, horses, and stores 
to Ceuta are not to be surpassed, and many an officer 
finds on arrival that his campaigning requisites are 
half-spoilt before the campaign has commenced. Such 
mishaps and annoyances, however, are forgotten at the 
glad sight of land, and truly a *'land of promise^' as far 
as nature and climate go. Just opposite the double peak 
of " old Gib,'' a hill (of circular form, so far as we can 
judge from the side presented to us) juts out into the 
sea, crowned by buildings and fortifications. Westward 
from it lies the town on a slope down to the shore. The 
slope continues when the houses cease — a chain of low 
mounds, then a dip of green level, the inward side of 
which is traversed by some ancient Moorish works, a 
wall partly turreted, with towers or small forts along it. 
Beyond these defences of the olden time, the ground rises 
in successive ridges, more important than those already 
spoken of, and on the first of them is an encampment, 
tents, smoke, and men. I give you merely a rough 
sketch of what I see from the ship's deck, and may have, 
after closer inspection, to correct various things in this 
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pen-and-ink photograph. The ridges, which are of a 
brown green, and thickly wooded, increase in importance 
■until they terminate in a range of mountains, — high grey 
peaks, rough and craggy, not unlike those which, in the 
north of Spain, spring from among the wood-clothed hills 
and green orchards of Guipuzcoa and Biscay. Marshal 
O'Doune!!, who left Cadiz on Saturday night, and must 
have been here two days, might fancy himself transported 
more than twenty years back, to the time of a much earlier 
campaign, when Spauiards were aiTayed against Spaniards 
instead of against their more natural foe, the Moor. 
He left Cadiz, as you will before now be aware, sooner 
than was expected, in conseiiuence of the news of 
a combat that had taken place on the 25th inst., and 
which seems to have been of more importance than two 
previous skirmishes. My inforication on the subject 
is too vague and imperfect to be worth giving, hut per- 
haps before I close this haaty letter I may be able to add 
some details. What has occurred since then — whether 
the Commander-in-Chief has inaugurated his arrival by 
striking a blow at the enemy — we have yet to learn. To- 
day there seems to be little going on ; bodies of troops 
are discernible in one or two positions, and we have seen 
two or three shells burst ia the air ; but the grey haze 
that floats over the hill-aides, and which some eager 
spirits on board declare to he the smoke of musketry, 
proceeds, I suspect, simply irom the open-air kitchens of 
the soldiery. The scene is one of summer. The recent 
oopious rains have given renewed verdure to the plains 
and lower hills, the foliage of the forests is abundant, the 
sky above is brighter and clearer than in July in Eng- 
land or France, and the sun ia oppressively hot 



i 



Ceuta, Nov. 30. 
Iefohe going up to camp I wish to send off this letter, 
although a very short one. It wiU serve, however, to 
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inform you of my arrival here. Nothing has occurred in 
the way of fighting since the affair of the 25th, which is 
the only fight of the least importance that has as yet 
taken place. The Moors made a bold attempt to capture 
a redoubt the Spaniards have erected. They were beaten 
back with heavy loss. Of the Spanish loss I have as yet no 
authentic account, nor of the circumstances of the action. 
There is some cholera in the camp, but the doctors say 
it is not to an alarming extent, nor very virulent In 
the town there is none. General Garcia, chief of O'Don- 
nell*s Staif, has gone towards Tetuan this morning in a 
steamer, to reconnoitre the coast. We hear that the 
French have knocked down the fort that defends the sea 
approach to Tetuan. I am writing under very unfavour- 
able cii'cum stances, but I hope soon to send off a more 
satisfactory despatch. 



Camp in fbont of Ceuta, Dec. 1. 

Ceuta Bay is not very safe anchorage or easy landing 
when certain winds blow, and when we arrived in it a 
little before noon on the 29th we congratulated ourselves 
on the calmness of the sea, and on the five hours of day- 
light that remained for the landing of 80 horses we had 
on board. The time was ample, but delays arose ; horse- 
boats came but slowly and one at a time, and the work 
was not half done when night closed in. Several vessels 
containing horses, mules, and cattle for rations arrived in 
the course of the day, and the landing continued the 
whole night. At least, I was an eyewitness of its doing 
so until two o'clock in the morning. The scene after 
dark at the landing-place was one of strange aspect and 
no little confusion. The innermost recess of the poor 
harbour of Ceuta is a miniature creek, running a short 
distance inland, and formed on one side by a high quay, 
and on the other by buildings that rise almost out of the 




Landing horses. 



The oreet coBtinueB (a dry gully) for bohig 
%BtanCQ above higli-water mark, passing under a broad 
arob of brickwork, and sloping upwarda until the ground 
rises to a level with tbe quay. It is narrowed by a nam- 
ber of large boats, hauled up on either side ; beneath the 
bridge are heaps of old cordage and rusty chain cables ; 
the mud at the water's edge combines with lurking 
defi-lements and abominations to produce the pleasiug 
variety of odours that impregnate the surrounding atmos- 
phere. It was hero that the square, heavy horseboats 
came, dancing, to the no small disquietude of their living 
freights, over the heavy swell that rolled into the bay 
with the rising tide after eight in the evening. The 
boats were baufed into the creek, and as near to land as 
they could come ; once aground, a bridge was thrown out 
from them, down which tbo cattle came. There were 
then still a good many yards of water to traverse, iuto 
Brhich some of the animals made great difficulty about 
^bepping, while others took it so clumsily that they fell 
'■ and got completely drenched. Most of them were 
mounted to come ashore, but some were merely driven 
into the water, and wandered out of their course and 
almost out of their depth. A number of half-naked men 
waded about catching and directing tliem; on shore, 
when the horses landed, many of them found no one in 
readiness to claim them, and remained encumbering the 
I Jiarrow space until some officer ordered them off. In the 
>ats, soldiers and grooms shouted and swore ; on land, 
inpatient proprietors clamoured for greater speed. If 
rou imagine all this passing on a dark night by the dim 
Ight of two or three lanterns, you will compose a picture 
'lat was not altogether pleasing to those who figured in 
Early in the night a cargo of commissariat cattle 
was landed, and sis or seven poor beasts, seemingly sick 
and weak from confinement on board, fell into the water, 
close to its edge, and rose no more. They lay there, half 
embedded in mud, objects of terror to the horses that 

KBsed them, and occasionally convulsively straggling 
d gasping, until the flowing tide ended their miseries. 
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An incident characteristic of Spain diversified, and for a 
time enlivened, the wearisome toils of the night. Two 
bulls got loose when landed, took up their station in the 
dry part of the creek, and would not be captured or listen 
to any terms of capitulation. For the better part of an 
hour they were completely masters of the situation. The 
horses could not be brought up because toro^ with lowered 
horns and menacing front, barred the way. The by- 
standers were of course delighted. While two or three 
bold fellows made attempts, long fruitless, to fetter the 
bulls, the crowd filled the boats that lay upon the quay, 
looking down upon the scene as from the tendidos of a 
bull-ring, and shouting and applauding as the two wild 
animals dashed at their antagonists and compelled them 
to speedy retreat. At last the beasts were secured, and 
the landing continued, but, as I mentioned, it was long 
past midnight before it concluded. 

Ceuta, I need not tell you, is crammed from cellar to 
garret; the keeper of the poor inn smiled hopelessly, 
like a man much injured and driven to despair, when we 
implored accommodation. His house was ours, he said, 
if we could find a place to put ourselves in ; for his part, 
he had given up his own bed, and was about to repose 
among empty bottles on the counter. The prospect was 
not inviting, and we preferred turning out and seeking 
the quarters of some friends who we knew would grant 
us permission to stretch our cloaks upon the floor of their 
already crowded billet. " Ave Maria purissima I La una 
y media" droned and chanted the serenos as we turned 
from the door of the tavern to which circumstances have 
temporarily given the importance, and much more than 
the ordinary proBperity, of an hotel. It was raHier a 
blank look-out; when, behold, through the open panel 
of a brown oak door, provided with strange bolts and 
fastenings of antique fashion, that may have been forged 
by Moorish hands, appeared the honest countenance of 
the worthy Don Joaquin Mas, and the somewhat Jewish 
features of his first-bom daughter. There was light 
within, and an appearance of comfort, and the circum- 



CeUTAN HOSPITALITY. 

3 euough to make any man a mendicaat. I 
1 by no means certain that the costume and general 
■tppearanae of an itinerant journalist, who Lad been for 
" tee weeltB fluctuating between frowzy steamboats and 
ire of a nature to inspire confidence as to the 
_propriGty of accepting liim as a nocturnal inmate. It id 
I probable that the insignia of rank of a kind-hearted 
I gtaff-ofRcer, who all day had shared my toils, and cast in 
I his fottoue with mine, had a greater effect ; at any rate, 
t admisaoii was obtained, and beds, and some hot coffee 
I'Was qaickly made with ready kindness, and if it was not 
I qmte as good as ia fabricated on the boulevards of Paria, 
" a the divana of Stamboul, I can answer for its having 
1 as acceptable as any that was ever browed, and 
lat neither its anti-narcotic qualities, nor the singing 
ind stinging of numerous mosquitos, were sufficient to 
(rive away a slumber that was greatly needed. And I 
ytoncerely hope that the ready and kindly hospitahty I 
B record will secure to Sefior Mas (whom I biJieve to 
e the Stulz of Centa) the custom of all English travel- 
lers who pass this way. I foar this is rather out of the 
^at of tourists, but there is no knowing whither English 
r may not go ; and, at any rate, it is a grateful 
duty to make the recommendation. 

Gfenerally speaking, the poor people of Centa, which 
ia but a paltry town of some 8000 aoula, seem most 
willing to do all in their power towards the comfort of 
^tiie crowd of military now within their gates, or who 
ne in from the camp a couple of miles off. The sol- 
irs, on their part, appear well behaved, as Spanish 
Ijpoldiera generally are. They do well to make the most 
tof what few comforta are obtainable here, for if once we 
I. move forward there is every prospect of rough work. 
I The weather, lovely the day before yesterday, and fine 
I enough yesterday morning, has changed greatly for the 
I worse. It has blown a gale all night, with an accom- 
Ijianiment of heavy rain, and the camp looks none the 
Wtter for the variation. The Spaniards have their expe- 
Bfienoe to gain in pitching tents, and making themselvea 
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comfortable under difficulties, and they will pay the 
usual penalties of the novitiate. The water that has 
come down within the last few hours will have taught 
some of them the propriety of cutting trenches round 
their tents, and of paying attention to the firm fixing of 
their tent-pegs. 

The post here goes out, as far as I yet see, at no fixed 
hour. Its departure depends on the necessities of the 
service, as well as on the state of the weather. For the 
present, therefore, I send off my letters as fast as I can 
that they may profit by the earliest opportunity ; and it 
will not be surprising if they occasionally reach you two 
or three together. 

Soon after noon yesterday firing was heard to the 
front, and General 0*Donnell and his Stafif rode forwards. 
We were busy here pitching tents and performing the 
various labours inseparable from installing oneself in 
camp, but, the fusillade increasing, I rode out to see 
what was going on. On my way I met a good many 
wounded men coming in upon stretchers and in blankets, 
but the fire was merely that of skirmishers ; there were 
no heavy volleys, although occasionally the voice of 
the guns upon the redoubt made itself heard above the 
desultory musketry. In the redoubt were the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his Staif, scanning the surround- 
ing country. The white dresses of the Moors were to 
be seen more or less numerous at various points of the 
curve along which the combat had been going on. 
Ceuta, as the map shows you, is situated on a tongue of 
land, an irregular oblong, which juts out into the sea. 
The neck of the little peninsula is strongly fortified. 
Passing out thence, one immediately ascends ; on some 
low ridges the camp is pitched. As you continue to 
move inwards, you come to the half-ruined building 
known as the Serallo, the Spanish orthography of ser- 
aglio. Beyond this, which is about the centre of our 
position, still ascending, over ground rough, wooded, 
and very steep, you get to the summit upon which the 
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ledoEbt is constructed, of bags of earth, and of a circiilar 
rith a small exterior ditch. It is a very elevated 
^int, aod from it one gets a good general view of the 
mntry around. This is coiiipriBed within an amphi- 
Ifaeatre of moontaina, forming a great natural wall, more 
r leas broken by barrancas, or ravines, and witliin which 
r ridges of hillH. Ooe deep valley stretcbes 
jiiround, nearly parallel, for a considerable distance, with 
■i&e arc of the mountains, and it nas here that most of 
Bite fighting, wliich, however, was altogether not much, 
yesterday went on. The greatest impediment to obser- 
ration was the violent wind that swept over the heights, 
aising clouds of dust, and reminding one of the stormy 
"[ists that sometimes seemed to tear up the veiy ground 
1 the bleak plateau of Balaklava. General O'Donnell 
ined till nearly dark examining the country. It was 
&id that the Moors were out in some force, and it is 
resumable there was a necessity for, or an object in, 
igaging in a conflict which had no visible result beyond 
"ing and wounding men and officers. The superiority 
f the Spanish infantry over the Moors is considered by 
~ a I have spoken with to be most satisfactorily 
Btablished. The advance of a body of the former is the 
signal for the immediate retreat of their swarthy foes. 
Yesterday two battalions advanced against a mass of 
Moors, advantageously posted, but the sight of the 

I bayonets was enough, and their thrust was not waited 
fcr. If the question could be brought to the arbitra- 
piBnt of a battle in the plain, and With sufficient Spanish 
mvairy to make head against the Moorish horsemen, 
nhom the Ceutans describe as exceedingly numerous. 
Brave, and daring. General O'Donnell might hope to gain 
B great and decisive victory ; but here, among the moun- 
■biins, the warfare is as yet desultory, and the Moors, 
although they have once or twice shown themBelves 
forward enough in attack, have their retreat pretty secure 
when they deem themselves in danger, or consider that 
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General O'Donnell has a- settled plan of operations, and 
it is hoped that it will prove to be a movement along the 
shore upon Tetuan. 

As you will easily imagine, within thirty-six honrs 
after quitting the jetty on which I landed from the 
steamer, I have still a great deal to occupy me besides 
correspondence. My observation of the surrounding 
country and positions has been but very imperfect, and 
my means of obtaining information are not yet organised. 
I am fluctuating between camp and town, part of my 
baggage in one place, part in another. My mule has not 
arrived from Cadiz, and the horses that came in the 
steamers have not yet, for the most part, recovered from 
the voyage, especially those which were in the suffo- 
cating hold. Things, in short, are still at sixes and 
sevens, and it will take a day or two to get into some- 
thing like order. Stabling is very difficult to obtain, 
and with such a wind as is blowing, and such plashes of 
rain as fall, it goes to one's heart to picket horses in the 
open air that have hitherto been used to stabling. In 
these cases there are always many difficulties at first, 
and mine would be the greater but for the kind assist- 
ance T receive from one or two old friends now serving 
with this army. 



Ceuta, Dec, 3. 

The combat of the 30th ult., of which I spoke in my last, 
was of more importance, estimated by the loss on this 
side, than I at the time believed. The Spaniards had 
about 230 killed and wounded, but the wounds of more 
than half of that number were of a very slight description. 
It may be imagined that many soldiers, weary of lying 
under a scanty tent on bleak hills, are not sorry to avail 
themselves of a scratch as a pretext for three or four 
days of better quarters, even in an hospital. From this, 
however, it is not to be inferred that the troops show any 
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IrhdispofiitJon for the work tiey have come hero to do. 
Ab far as T could observe, on the 30th they dJBplayed 
ahundant alacrity and eagerness, and their offlcerH express 
thomselvea well pleased with their conduct. All, how- 
ever, that has ae yet taken place can hardly ho eaid to 
I be more than skirmishing, with the exception of the fight 
L'cf the 25th, which appears to have been a sharp little 
Poombat. I have heard one or two persoDs talking oj 
■ five "actions" in eleven days, and seeming to think 
Kthe campaign already begun, but this can be looked 
■iipon only as an exaggeration, especially when we 
'lave the great events of the Italian and Crimean wars 
till fresh in our memories. The present cannot be a 
reat war, but it may prove a very harassing one, and 
(ay give occasion for the display of the soldier's best 
I shall consider the campaign as fairly com- 
iienced only when we make a decided move from this 
gtlace ; when we strike our tents and march for Tetaan 
■ Tangier. Against which of those places oi\T first 
(fforts will be directed it is impossible to say ; the Com- 
lander-in- Chief confides bis plans to no one ; but public 
1 inclines in favour of Tetuan, and some think 
_ lat the third corps, which is still at Malaga, will not 
oome hei-e at all, but will l>e landed in the neighbour- 
hood of the last-named African town, while the force now 
here, or the greater part of it, will move round by the 
coast to co-operate with it. It must be, one would think, 
the object of the General commanding to avoid engaging 
himself with his army in the mountains, where the Moors' 
knowledge of the country and the hgbtnesa of their equip- 

Bmenta would render them troubleaorae foes, where artil- 
lery would have difficulty in acting, and the baggage 
and wounded would prove great encumbi-oncee. The 
Moors would then be to the Spaniards what the Spanish 
guerUlaa were to the French on many occasions during 
the Peninsular war — a swarm of hornets buzzing round & 
body which could have crushed them in an instant conld 

It have grasped them, but which ever eluded its clutch, 
ind returned again to stiug. 
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As regards the resistance that may be expected from 
the enemy when he is found in larger force and in more 
considerable encounters, opinions differ so widely that it 
is almost impossible to make up one's mind on the sub- 
ject. There are persons with the army who have resided 
long in Morocco, and here at Ceuta one meets with others 
who may be presumed to have had sufficient opportu- 
nities of judging the military qualities of the Moors. 
Their opinions differ strangely. Some talk of the Moorish 
cavalry as formidable, whilst others declare that it will 
never venture to approach regular European troops. If 
we get into the plains we shall have an opportunity of 
seeing who is right. If the Moorish horsemen be as 
brave as some report them, great steadiness in square 
and deliberation in firing will be necessary successfully 
to resist their onset. Much will depend upon the Span- 
ish officers, and the conduct of these, in the recent affairs, 
I have heard highly eulogised by some of the chiefs. 
They were to be seen, I heard a general officer say two 
days ago, everywhere at the head of their men, leading 
them on well in front, and charging first over the 
obstacles behind which the enemy sheltered himself. 
The officers of inexperienced troops, new to war, and 
confronted with an enemy who i^ notoriously addicted to 
and skilful in stratagems and surprises, have double 
need not only of the utmost coolness and presence of 
mind, but also to encourage their men by setting them 
an example of daring, and by showing themselves wil- 
ling to take the largest share of danger. 

The arrivals of troops from Cadiz still continue. 
Three steamers came in this morning, laden with sol- 
diers, horses, and mules. As usual at the commence- 
ment of a campaign, especially among people to whom 
such matters are a complete novelty, not a little con- 
fusion prevails at the places of embarkation. One 
hears officers bewailing things belonging to them that 
have been left behind, and without which they cannot 
move forward. Some have been here for days whose 
horses or baggage animals are still at the Trocadero 
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Sftwaiting ehipment ; others miss their servante, and some 
1 get no aoootmt of their baggage. The little quay of 

J Ceuta is a. busy scene, heaped with stores of every kind 

I —flour, barley for the horaea, bread and biscuit, and all 
) nnraeroos et cteteras iodispenaable for the support of 

I »G army. Alongeide the newly- arrived vessels in the 
bay, large lighters and the heavy square horse-boats are 
receiving provisioua and oattla The beaata sent for 

[ rations seem, for some reason to une unknon'n, to eufier 
B than the horses and mules. In company with some 

, officers who were seeking expected property, I visited, 
early thia naorning, the three steamers that had jnst 

I arrived, and on our return we passed a boat, in the bot- 
tom of which lay proatrate three or four osen, appar- 
ently dying, but certainly in very evil plight. Thia most 

I probably arises from overcrowding in heated holds. 

Of the sanitary state of the army it is not easy to get 

I -at reliable accounts. There have been cases of cholera, 
but as little aa possible is said ahout it, and I £ 
dysentery to he the more frequent complaint. I li 
grounds for believing that there ia more iUness among 
the troops than might be espected in an army suddenly 
encamped on exposed heights in a season of high winds 
and heavy rains, when the mid-day sun is very powerful 
and the nights are very cold. We have now had two 
dry days. To-day is beautiful, the wind has lulled, the 
sun is brilliant, and all is life and animatLou. We were 
assured, before leaving Cadiz, that after the tempests 
that prevailed in November we might reasonably expect 
a month of fine weather. Nevertheless, on the 30th ult. 
and 1st inst. we had a hurricane and too much rain to be 
pleaaant, but we hope that was the finale of the bad 
weather of 1859 in Africa, and that the good time ia now 
sotting in. It ia of the utmost importance to the health 
of the army, and alac to its operations, that such should 
'le tlie case. 

Three hundred of the presidarioa or galley-slaves, 

[ chosen from among the best- eon ducted, are thia day to 

I be armed, to serve as soldiers against the Moors, You 
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are aware, as are probably most of your readers, that 
Ceuta is a presidio^ a dep6t of galley-slaves, the Brest or 
Toulon of Spain. In the present circumstances there is 
plenty of employment for these gentry, whom one meets 
everywhere in gangs, or by twos and threes, employed 
in transporting goods and stores, and in every sort of 
hard work. With their coarse brown dresses, rugged 
physiognomies, and clanking chains, they are not want- 
ing in a certain gloomy picturesqueness. Many are here 
for murder, or at least for, killing men in impromptu duels 
with knives, an offence for which, at least in Southern 
Europe, murder would perhaps be deemed rather too hard 
a term. A moment of passion has doubtless brought 
many to wear out a wretched life in the Ceuta galleys. I 
was in a boat lately with a Spanish officer, and in the bow- 
sat a tall man in the convict uniform, who held his field- 
glass. 1 was struck by the expression of his features ; 
it did not seem to me that of a hardened criminal — one 
of those faces on which every bad passion is to be traced, 
so frequently seen among convicts — ^but rather that of a 
man who had suflfered terribly from despondency and 
degradation. " He is the son of one of my tenants," the 
officer said ; " he killed a man in a desafio (duel, or single 
combat), and was sent here." The convicts enjoy a large 
range of liberty — at least, it appears so by comparison 
with the far stricter guardianship of some other foreign 
bagnios. It may be supposed there is little temptation 
for them to escape, since they could hardly go anywhere 
except to the Moors, whom they would be likely to find 
no easy taskmasters. Nevertheless, a great many have 
run away, and the number of those supposed to be now 
with the Moors has been stated to me at a figure which 
seems almost incredible. It is said that the Moors intend 
employing them as soldiers in the present war. 

I had no time to write to you during my short stay at 
Cadiz, or it was my intention, although my mission here 
is not political, to make some remarks on the suspicions 
and odium which England seems lately to have incurred 
in Spain with respect to this Morocco expedition, and 
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E BBpecially since the publication in the Gazette of the 
L ooixeHpondenco between the two Governments. From 
I "What was told me at Cadiz, and judging from converaa- 
I tioDB that took place before me, there appears to be almost 
' a conviction, on tlie part of S]iaia at least, that England 
[ is favouring the Moors, and even lending them actual 
I asaiatanca One principal grnnnrl for this belief seemed 
I to oonaiat in the circumstance of Mr Dnimmond Hay's 
remaining at Tangier, or at any rate going on shove there 
daily, while sleeping on board a British ship — whichever 
waa the true account of the case. Whether he be still 
there or not I do not know, for people here are too busy 
to attend much to such matters, and I have scarcely seen 
j a newspaper of any kind since my arrival. But then ho 
was known, or positively stated, to be there, and the 
I Bpaniards asked what on earth, be oould be doing there, 
3 comforting the Moors with his counsel 
[,»nd assisting their preparations for defence. Of course, 
a improved, and gave rise to the most ima- 
ginative assertions. It was said that British officers 
made freciuent visits to Tangier, instructing the Moors 
how to lay their guns, and so forth. This is decidedly 
false as regards the officers of the garrison of Gibraltar. 
I waa most positively assured by two officers of that gar- 
rison, 'who were at Gibraltar and at Cadiz at the same 
time as myself, that no officers had been over to Tangier. 
However, the Spaniards are not to be persuaded on that 
I head ; you would find it scarcely possible to convince 
I, them that Engliah officers have not been instructing the 
\ Moorish Emperor's artillerymen. It was even strongly 
I reported, and I dare say believed by many, that 25 Eug- 
I lish were among the killed or prisoners taken in the com- 
bat of the 25th of Kovember. This is better than the 
Eussians at the Peiho. I am informed, and have bad 
partial opportunity of observing, that the Spanish papers, 
even those which are generally favourable to- England, 
^^_ have lately been unanimous in assailing our Government 
^^LaikI that portion of our press which has oppoaed the ex- 
^^Bpedition to Morocco. The publication of the communi- 
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cations between Lord John Busaell. Mr Bacbmnan, and 
the Spanish Minister for Foreign AfEurSy may in part 
liave been the caose ci this, bat the most recent cause of 
irritation, at least in the Sonth, has been oar CoDsaTs 
remaining in or off Tangier. The Spaniards ask what 
occasion he had to remain there when all ander his pro- 
tection had been withdrawn, and the other Consals had 
left. Mr Haj is believed to hare very great inflaence 
with the Moorish GrOTemment, in whose behalf it is also 
asserted in Spain that his sympathies are enlisted. On 
this head I know nothing of my 0¥m knowledge or other- 
wise than by conmion report ; perhaps, at this time of 
writing, the cause of all this anger has been removed by 
his departure. If the English GoTemment retained him 
at Tangier when everybody else had left, it doabtless 
had its reasons. I do bnt state the fact, that by so doing 
it made a great deal of bad blood in Spain towards Eng- 
land. 



Ckuta, Dec 4. 

I HAVE little to add to the above. A reconnoissance was 
made yesterday towards our left, on ground overlooking 
the coast in the direction of Tetuan. Four battalions 
went out. A few Moors were seen, but there was no 
fighting. In the afternoon the Spanish gunboats were 
firing upon the Moors. There is a report this morning, 
not yet confirmed, that the enemy in our ftont yesterday 
received a large reinforcement — as many, it is said, as 
5000 men. If this be true, they probaBly meditate an 
attack. Up to this moment, however, no orders have 
been issued from headquarters indicating an expectation 
of work to be done, and the impression this morning 
seems to be that we shall do nothing of importance until 
the arrival of the third corps from Malaga, which it is 
now said will disembark at Ceuta. A Sardinian vessel 
has arrived with horses and mules from Malaga. If the 
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iid corps does come here, the people of Ceuta will risk 
It&miiie. This large assembly of troops in and arotmd 
small a place makes everything extremely dear. The 
[applies that used to be obtained from tlie Moors in time 
if peace are, of course, cut off. The Spauish Government 
rould, perhaps, have done wisely to declare Ceuta a 
cee port for the time beiug, a measure which would 
I caused supplies of various kinds to flow in. As 
, all that is brought or produced is devoured on 
Qie instant. There are times when bread is not to be 
R>btaiued at any price. An ofGcer told me yesterday that 
e had paid three reals {8d.) for two e^s, Meut is often 
' Extremely scarce, and its quality is sometimes such as to 
give rise to unpleasant suspicions that one is eating a 
bit of one of the unfortunate beasts that sicken on the 
passage and breathe their last In the mud at the landing- 
place. These small difBoultiea are inseparable from a 
campaign of this sort, even at its commencement, and 
they seem cheerfully borne by all. Ceuta ia at present 
almost as ci'owded and bustling as Balaklava used to be, 
but ia exempt from the disagreeables of the latter place. 
The streets are thoroughly paved, sloping down to a 
central kennel, and are generally veiy clean. It is diffe- 
rent in camp and on the road up to it, or at least it would 
be so if we had much rain. Two or three hours of wet the 
other night made a great deal of heavy slippery mud, 
through which the horses dragged themselves with diffi- 
culty. The high winds soon dried this up. This morn- 
ing the sliy is stormy and threatening, and I fear we 
have not yet got rid of the bad weather. 

I Camp in rnouT op Ceota, Dec. 5. 

3 I predicted in my letter of yesterday, the weather, 
le for a day, speedily relapsed into ita previous inole- 
ency. At noon it blew a gale, which soon swelled into 
t ■ 1- T 



a perfect Imrrioane, accompanied by showers of very 
lieavy rain. At 3 p.m. it was doubtful whether the 
Bteamer, the Buena Ventura, that was to take the post to 
Algesiras, would be able to cross the Straits, As I then 
came up to camp, I am unable to Hay whether or not she 
finally left the harbour. The evening and night were 
worthy of the afternoon. It was not a mere storin, bat 
a continuous hurricane. We dined in momentary 
pectation of the tent descending upon the table and upon 
oorselvea ; and slept, aa far as it was possible to sleep, 
with similarly agreeable anticipations. The continual flap- 
ping of canvass and occasional bursts of rain were varied 
only by the monotonous " Senlinela alerta!" repeated 
every half-hour by the long line of sentries that protect 
the camp. The day broke, cloudy and dreary, npon 
damaged tents and a desolate prospect. At the prese 
time (half-past 8 a.m.) there is little appearauce of ii 
provement. The SRpect of the camp is nncomfortable 
enough. Some are struggling with their looeened tents, 
knocking in pegs, which the softened ground will hardly 
retain, mending broken poles, and straining damp cam 
while others are making efforts, generally not Huccesaful, 
to get up something in the shape of breakfast. Here ia 
a General philosophically contenting himself with a cup 
of half-cold chocolate ; yonder an unintelligent servant 
pours tepid water into a pot, and evidently imagines that 
he is making tea. The soldiers, poor fellows, must hava 
had a bad time of it during the past night, with no bettor 
shelter than their little Untes d'abri, on the French model; 
and as for those in front of all, up on the elevated redoubt, 
it is wonderful some of them have not been blown over 
into the deep valley their position overlooks. An attack 
by the Moors was all that was wanted to complete the 
diaagreeables of the night, but luckily, what was bad for 
us was equally so for them, and they would have had no 
easy work to make their way towards us in the teeth of 
the tempest and over most difficult ground, eoddened aod 
slippery with the rain. Moreover the Spanish forces are 
now very considerable. Troops have been daily arriving, 
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[nd the two ewya d'armee (first and second) must now be 
^iCBrly or quite complete. The third will hardly be able to 
come here from Malaga until the weather moderates, of 
wliich, at the present moment, there is not the smallest 
sign. We learn that another division is being formed of 
, troops raised in the north of Spain (the Basque provinces, 
Ll believe), and that, as soon as completed, it will move 
(down southwards. In presence of the Bstreraely un- 
fevourable aspect of the weather, it seems matter of gene- 
ral regret that it was not considered possible to postpone 
g of the campaign until a less stormy and incle- 
|ment season. Had it commenced at the beginning of 
pebraary there would have been three months to operate 
D before the heat became at all oppressive, and time would 
bus have been obtained for prepaiations which at present 
B been but imperfectly made. If this weather lasts it 
Hill be quite impossible to do anything, and meantime the 
Ktps, outlying and exposed to its inclemency, cannot but 
" r greatly from sickness. I fear last night will have 
sent not a few into hospital. Lying upon the damp ground, 
with a greatcoat and blanket for their sole protection, 
cannot but lead to dysentery and other disorders. If we 
got only a fortnight of settled fine weather, exempt irom 
rain and wind, we might do something — probably take 
Tetuan — but shall we get it? One forms an idea that 
the climat* of Nortli Africa must much resemble that of 
Southern Spain, and that the soft breezes which render 
Malaga so genial a winter residence are also to be found 
on the coast of Morocco. This is a manifest delusion. 
The Ceutans tell me that the weather we now have is 
very common bore at this season, and that about Christ- 
mas they are generally visited by piercing blasts from 
the north, while snow is not unfrequently seen upon the 
mountains. I do not wish to sketch the prospects of this 
army in gloomy colours, but I fear tliat, without any re- 
ference to the results of their encounters with the enemy, 
their loss from aickneas will inevitably be very consider- 
As it is, I have this moment been informed, Irom 
> good source, that the sanitary state of the army, 
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althongli not snch as to inspire alarm, is by no means 
satisfactory, and the number of sick men one daily meets 
going from the front into the town, borne on stretchers, 
is sufficient to give a certain degree of confirmation to 
this statement. 

While the weather continues in its present state there 
will be little to write to you as regards the army. All 
is waiting and expectancy. It is now 2 p.m., the wind 
still high, although its force has somewhat abated, and 
the sea very rough. Over the range of hills to our front, 
where the Moors have their fastnesses, hangs a dense 
grey cloud, seemingly laden with humidity and storm. 
There are no arrivals of transports. The post-boat got 
out yesterday, late in the afternoon. Doubts are enter- 
tained as to the departure of to-day's mail. Gibraltar is 
dimly discernible through the mist that shrouds the 
Straits. Various are the aspects of the double-headed 
rock as seen from this, the opposite continent. Some- 
times it stands out, in leaden solidity, a dark-grey mass ; 
at others, through a clearer atmosphere, one discerns the 
white lines of its houses and fortifications; now it glitters 
in the ftdl sunlight, or, as I the other morning saw it, 
one-half is bright and clear, while the other, less favoured 
by the beams, remains of a uniform gloomy slate colour. 
There stands the head and front of England's offending in 
Spanish eyes. Gibraltar is the thorn in the Spaniard's side, 
which may be forgotten while greater evils press and gall 
him, but which he is prone to revert to when those have 
passed away, and prosperity appears about to return. Of 
late, as may be easily imagined, the discussion relative to 
the Morocco expedition, the representations of the British 
Cabinet on the subject, and the rumours of misunder- 
standings, and even of a possible rupture, between the 
English and French Governments, have revived the old 
grief and given prominence to the vexed question. One 
hears frequent conversations about Gibraltar — about its 
capacity of resistance under the altered conditions of 
modern warfare, and concerning the possibility of its 
rescue from British hands, either by friendly or by forcible 
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^^KcDeaiiB. Lately, I am told, in one of the large towns of 
^^V^uthem Spain a toast was given to tlie effect tJaat Gib- 
raltar raight, within a year, be crowned with the Spanish 
standard. Of coarse, it would be easy to multiply and 
improve upon auch Bentiments, and to drink to the re- 
covery of Mexico and of the whole of Spanish America, 
L but the toast shows the bent of pubhc feeling at this mo- 
kilneut. There is little use in reasoning with Spaniards 
■■on the subject; it ia one that touches their national pride, 
Itand that they will not long regEird from any other point 
J'Ctf view. 

!B Marshal O'Donnell, we have now two Lieu- 

in ant-Generals here — Zabola and Prim. The coips com- 

Kmanded by the former (second) lately moved forward and 

ilieved the first, which was in the advanced line. The 

mmander of the latter corps, Major-General Echague, is 

it in Ceuta, getting cured of a wound in his hand, 

Jjfhich he received in the affair of the 25fh of November, 

yDonnell lives in a tent of very moderate dimensions, 

^d in no very sheltered position, and shares the discom- 

B of his officers, which, under present circumstances, 

a few. The Spaniards are naturally, for the most 

t, inexperienced in the various Bhifts and contrivances 

y whioh the evils of a camp life are alleviated, but they 

(I to take pretty readily to this sort of tiling, and will 

mbtlesa become skilful campaigners, if the war lasts 

nough. What they now have to encounter, how- 

!i the way of difBculties and obstacles, is much less 

n they will meet when upon the line of maroh. It is 

y different being encamped here, close to Ceuta and 

flieir ships, and having to pitch a camp suddenly, at the 

ielose of a day's march and skirmishing, with sick and 

Wounded to be taken care of, baggage to be got up, and 

' everything to be made right and safe for the night, at a 

tinie of the year, too, when it is dark at 5 p.m., and hardly 

light nntil 7 a.m. Nobody, however, seems to doubt of 

coming triumphs, and the general confidence is increased 

f the behaviour of Spaniards and Moors respectively in 

e combats that have taken place. 
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Pending the arrival of better weather and more stir- 
ring times, there is little to do here, save to ride up to 
the frQnt or down into Ceuta, which latter is within 
an easy walk from headquarters. At the front, when 
one has been there once or twice, there is not much to 
be seen, and the roads, or rather tracks, are rough, steep, 
and trying to horses. The advanced redoubt mentioned 
in former letters forms the right of our position. Beyond 
it, more to the right, but slightly to the rear of the line 
of the redoubt, is another eminence, crowned by a small 
building known as the Casa del Kenegado. To this house 
a legend is attached of an escaped galley-slave, who, un- 
able either to return to his countrymen or to forget his 
country, established his residence there, in order to be 
within constant view of the beloved Spanish shore. Such 
is the tale told here, and, whether true or not, worse sub- 
jects have been used by the ballad-maker than the heim- 
sucht of the unhappy convict. The renegade's house is 
not occupied by the Spaniards, although their light in- 
fantry were up there on the 30th. The Moors go up 
there, but, as its position includes it in our line, they 
quickly abandon it on any appearance of a forward move 
on our part For the last day or two they have been very 
quiet. Probably they like the bad weather as little as 
we do. 



Ckuta, Dec. 6. 

The same dearth of news; the weather mending, but 
still cloudy and uncertain. The Commander-in-Chief 
rode out yesterday in front of the redoubt with some 
Staff officers and troops. Very few Moors were seen, and 
not a shot was fired. We hear that at Madrid people 
are in a fever of impatience for news from the seat of 
war, and in hourly expectation of some great victory. If 
they saw a little of the difficulties this army has to con- 
tend with, mainly as regards the weather, they would 
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frnderstand tba neoessity of tiLking patience. The lall 
in the wind thia morning', shonld it oontinne, wiK pro- 
bably enable Kob de Olano's corpB to commence its move- 
ment. But there seems uo security for a. calm of any 
duration in these seas, and 10,000 or 11,000 men, with 
oorresponding baggage, stores, horses, and mules, are not 
■hipped in a day in Spain, oven were there transports 
«iiffioient. I should say it would be very quick work 
indeed, judging from the past, if the third corps were 
landed complete in Africa wilhjo an entire week of tlie 
movement of its first detachment from Malaga. Then, 
of the cavalry has come — that is to say, there are 
850 horses, or thereabouts, for escort and orderly duty, 
bnt there are to be 2000 with this army altogether, the 
bulk of which are at Jerez and in its vicinity. The 
,nsport of horses is what costs the most time, Spanish 
[liDrses being for the most part ticklish and iidgety, and 
lliard to sling. At the Trocadero the other day it took 
i-the wiiole morning to get about 80 on board a steamer, 
although that was due in great part to the inexperience 
of the men employed. Then, when they get here, if 
there be any sea on, there is a heavy surf, and landing 
them is not easy. In short, it seems to me difficult that 
anything of importance should be done within a week, 
unless Marshal O'Donnell intends commencing the cam- 
paign with the two corpa and General Prim's reserve {I 
estimate them at 25,000 men, certainly not more), already 
here, and leaving the others to come up afterwards. 
This may be his intention ; nothing has transpired of Iiis 
Ljdans. Whether we are to begin with Tangier or Tettian 
.4b still a favourite subject of conjecture. Some think the 
former, because, if we took Tetuan, we should have to 
treaken ourselves by leaving a considerable force there, 
owing to the size of the place and its small means of 
defence. 

Tiie post closes at noon, and is likely to leave punc- 

tnally to-day, the weather having decidedly improved. 

"~'ie report concerning the health of the army is that 

lolera ia prevalent, but not very malignant. At the 
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first symptoms the men are taken down to hospital and 
oared for, and I am assured that the proportion of deaths 
to cases is not more than 15 or 20 per cent. I have 
received, from an officer who took a prominent part in it, 
some details of the action of the 25th November, which 
appears to have been sharply contested. The Moors 
fought bravely, chiefly from behind trees, to which they 
cling like serpents, shifting round them so as to present 
the least possible mark to the enemy. Their espingardas, 
very long-barrelled guns, require a prop for their aim to 
be sure. When thus supported, I am assured that they 
will kill at 400 paces. On the 25th a battalion of the 
Kegiment of Merida got into the rear of a large body of 
Moors, who were defending a wood, and charged them 
with the bayonet, killing a good many of them. When 
thus attacked, they take their guns by the barrel and use 
them as clubs. This mode of defence is found ineffectual 
against the bayonet, with which the little Spanish soldiers 
run in upon them. The Moors are described to me, 
by persons who have been in close contact with them, 
and have seen many of their dead bodies, as extremely 
fine men, most of them tall, not a few nearly six feet 
high, bearded, and of various complexions, varying from 
black, or nearly so, to a tint almost as white as that of 
Europeans. They are extremely dirty, and wretchedly 
clad, a white haik (a sort of loose long tunic with a hood) 
being their only garment Their stature, their wild and 
ferocious appearance and horrible yells, might have been 
expected to have an intimidating effect upon troops of 
which the majority are mere recruits ; but such does not 
appear to have been the case to any important extent. 
The officers engaged in the combat of the 25th are highly 
satisfied with their men's behaviour, and express them- 
selves confident of their standing firm against Moorish 
cavalry, as they have already done against the attacks of 
the infantry. 
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GlBIUa.TAE, D'C. 9. 

i being nothing going on in front of Ceuta, nor 
I likely to be with the weather that prevailed, I ran over 
I here on the 6th in quest of some campaigning neces- 
' BarieB. "Ean" is not the word. I ehould rather say 
crept, or crawled. Ton in England, who see by the map 
I that Ceuta is only some fifteen miles from Gibraltar, 
I more or less, imagine, I daresay, that one steps back- 
I wards and forwards, as you do from Dover to Calais, 
I I beg to undeceive you. There is very little direct 
L communication between the Rock and Ceuta. English 
"a seldom go, and, perhaps, would be looked sub- 
bicioQBly upon if their Tieits were frequent, owing to the 
Belief in Spain that England favours Morocco. Spanish 
ftsaels go between Algesiraa and Ceuta, and many 
ftiingB occur to delay their departure. Thue it was 
. the 6th instant the Spanish armed steamer 
' Ceres, by which, through the kindness of the Governor 
of Ceuta, I had an order for a passage, and on board of 
which I hurried soon after noon, lay till nearly 8 p.m. 
waiting for the Commander-in-Chief's despatch. With 
Only an auxiliary screw, it was 11 before we got to 
L Algesiras, and then my old fneud the Health Committee 
[ kept us an hour or two, so that it was nearly 1 o'clock 
L When we got ashore. Algesiras is only about five miles 
ri&om Gibraltar, but the steamer ia very capricions in its 
I'lranning; it is a long way round by the road, and a 
rheavy boat, finding no wind, was two and a half hours 
ion the voyage. In short, judging by my own experi- 
!, I should be justified in saying that it takes twenty- 
pfonr hours to get from Ceuta to Gibraltar. Such is not 
always the case, but it ia likely to occur frequently. 
During the seven long hours that the little Ceres was 
rolling at her anchor in Ceuta Bay, we had the annoy- 
ance of seeing heavy black clouds gradually descending 
I and accumulating on the heights where the Spanish 
temp is pitched, and then a furious down-pour upon oui-- 
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deck warned ns tliat Greneral O'Donnell's army was 
undergoing the unpleasant process of a drenching. Down 
it came, almost a sheet of water, and it must have been 
''hard lines" that night for the soldiers in their tentes 
idbri^ which have proved, as I expected, totallj insuffi- 
cient as shelter at this season. Marshal O'Donnell may 
beat the Moors, although they are not foes to be despised, 
but will he succeed in vanqnishing other more formidable 
opponents — the climate and weather, exposure, fever, 
and cholera? I by no means wish to paint his prospects 
in black colours, but I cannot look upon them as bril- 
liant. Almost every one I speak to, even the most 
sanguine, expresses regret that the 'expedition was 
undertaken so soon. It was really hardly worth while, 
in order to flash off a little powder and drive away a few 
Moors on the Queen's Samt's-day, to begin before idl 
was prepared. The French, experienced though they 
are in African warfare — or perhaps because they are so 
experienced — ^would certainly not have commenced with 
80 little preparation. A vast deal remains to be oi^a- 
nised, and some of the most indispensable things appear 
to be wanting, or, at least, not to be forthcoming at the 
right moment-. Thus, in the little combat of the 30th 
ultimo, I saw most of the wounded being carried down 
in blankets, instead of stretchers. The ground to be 
gone over was in great part very rough and declivitous, 
the bearers slipped about, and every now and then had 
to deposit their uneasy burden, in order apparently to 
rest and get a better grip. Fancy the misery to the 
wounded men. Now, on that day there were only a few 
scores of men so seriously hurt as to require carrying. 
A great many of the slightly wounded walked in, with or 
without the aid of a comrade. Then there is not, or was 
not very lately, an advanced hospital or ambulance to 
send the wounded to for a first dressing. They have all 
to be carried in to Ceuta. We must presume that better 
measures will have been taken before the campaign 
seriously begins, and that various departments will have 
received organisation and supplies, which now appear 



Bideficient in both. And tbo friends, not only of the 

n Spaniards, but of tlia comtnoneBt humanity, must desire 

that the weather may soon mend, so as to permit the 

removal of the army from their present etatioo, where 

they cannot but sicken and die at this Beason of the 

year, and with the exposure they undergo to rain and 

I'Oold. Indeed, if the bad weather lasts, the position of 

[ the Spanish General will be a highly difficult one. With- 

I out an improvement of a most decided nature he can 

f hardly, one would think, attempt a serious movement. 

[ He must maintain his position before Ceuta, and tha 

I army will assuredly dwindle away rapidly from sickness. 

I Were Cauta a larger place, his wisest plan perhaps 

fc'Wonld be to go into winter quarters there, and wait a 

6 favourable season for the campaign. But to cram 

bis army and its followers into so small a town woiild be 

wa invitation to disease. As to remaining where he is, 

■ ■to do so much longer would be to dispirit and seriously 

J-Weaken his army, whose health it is impossible to deny 

s already by no means good. Cholera, the offspring of 

Jmisery and apprehension, is in its ranks ; and if, as I 

■was lately assured, it is not of the moat malignant kind, 

1 the other hand the cases are too numerous not to 

Mpspire uneasiness. Such, at least, was the state of 

' ings according to accounts I received at the moment 

f my departure from Ceuta, and from officers whom I 

Mmet on the passage. How far it may since have been 

■Aggravated by the continued bad weather I can only 

Iiooujecture, Take twenty thousand young men, who, 

Palthough most of them from the lower classes of society, 

I have always been accustomed to sleep with roofs over 

I their heads, and place them suddenly upon a series of 

[. clay ridges, with the sea on one side, and a chain of 

I mountains on the other, in the winter season, when 

I violent winds prevail, and heavy rains frequently fall — 

I pack every three of them under a tente d'ahri, into which 

I the water flows, and through which tlie wind whistles — 

n there night after night and week after week, 

■"with open-air sentry duty for the chief Tariation of their 
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Bi6notonotL8 life — and then wonder if they sicken And 
crowd the hospitaL ''To lie nnder those tents and in 
the open air is the same thing when it rains," a regi- 
mental officer said to me the other day; "yon get as 
wet in the tent as ontside it." The fortunate few — ^the 
superior officers, Staff, &c. — who have money and many 
servants, of course make themselves comparatively com- 
fortable; but the bulk of the army must assuredly endure 
a great deal in its camp in front of Ceuta. And, notwith- 
standing the high-sounding notes of enthusiasm, and the 
promises of brilliant triumphs, of which some of the 
Madrid papers are so lavish, I can positively assure you 
that there are not a few who begin to cool upon the 
enterprise, in consequence of difficulties and hardships 
they had not anticipated ; and that some who were most 
eager to get to Africa would now be just as glad to get 
back to Spain. 

At Malaga three weeks ago I heard an opinion expressed 
by some of the chiefs of that corps dHarmke^ that the season 
chosen for this campaign was a propitious one, the soldier 
not having to fear heat. It is rather singular that the 
Spaniards, who live so near to Africa, should have been 
so ignorant of its winter climate, should not have been 
aware that December in Northern Morocco is a month of 
storm and tempest, when violent winds often render the 
Straits unnavigabl e. Supposing O'Donneirs army marches 
to Tetuan, beats the Moorish force that will doubtless give 
it battle on the road, takes the place, and establishes itself 
there; if a Levanter comes on to blow — and I have been 
assured by English naval officers well acquainted with 
these seas, that they sometimes prevail for weeks together, 
when not a ship can remain on that coast — all the suppKes 
of the army will have to be sent from Ceuta, seven leagues 
over a roadless country, with an enemy on your flank. 
Why, at Balaklava we had but six miles, and everybody 
knows the work it was to get up the necessary stores 
until the roads were made. Meantime the Moors, snug 
in their towns and villages, assemble where they please, 
¥rtthout fear of attack or surprise from an army that can- 
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GIBRAI.TAII "SHAVES," 

Wt,' under present circnm stances, ventura far irora the 

l^ast, and quietly wutch their opportuoitj, while small 

bodies, and even the armed villagers, suffice to molest and 

harass the Spaniards, and keep them on a fatiguing qui 

vive. The expedition will be of great cost, and cannot be 

of large profit. It has been gone into with undue haste, 

rfljid I hope, for the sake of friends in the Spanish camp, 

► that it may not be repented at leisure. 

I found Gibraltar full of most astounding " shaves " 
L concerning what was going on at Centa. There is some 
|. individual of a very inquiring turn of mind, who sits up 
T .oa the top of the rock with a telescope, and the things he 
V thence descries are truly wonderful. Half Gibraltar be- 
B lieved, apparently on his report, that the Spaniards had 
JtfnSered a great reverse, had been driven into Ceuta or 
, into the sea ; had lost guns, and colours, and reputation. 
Anothertale was— but I believe that was brought by some 
merchant captain from Barbary — that there had been a 
severe action on the *2d inistant. As to the cannonades 
that have been heard, they are simply innumerable. And 
even when you come from the spot where all these marvels 
are alleged to have taken place, and assure the Gibral- 
tarines of their being pure inventions, many of them look 
t you doubtfully, not to say suspiciously, so strong a 
Ihold has the fiction taken of their credulity, I presume 
s have their own way of relating the incidents of 
l.ihe war, and their version of them may easily arrive here 
I by vessels coming from Moorish ports. That aocounts 
I differing irom the truth, and less unfavourable to the Moors 
\ than the glowing Spanish narratives of recent skirmishes, 
I should prevail here, vrill doubtless be taken by the Span- 
j iards as fresh proof of English sympathy with Morocco, 
' just as the Qibrallar Gkronlde, which is in the habit of 
publishing, to the best of its information, both sides of the 
question, has been nicknamed by a Madrid journal " The 
Semi-OfBcial Gazette of the Emperor of Morocco." For 

CB sake, and to set the matter at rest, I may here 
]y state that in all the adkirs that have as yet taken 
(those of the 25th and 30th of November, and two 
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or three small Bkirmislies) the advantage has remained 
with the Spaniards. On the 25th the Moors were very 
daring, and pressed them hard, and made desperate at- 
tempts upon their guns, but they were finally routed, with, 
as I am assured, and have no reason to doubt, consider* 
able loss, that of the Spaniards being, I believe, some- 
where about 400 killed and wounded. Now, as to the 
tales one also hears in Gibraltar of the slaughter of 
thousands of Moors, and which I suppose are intended 
as a set-off to the fables unfavourable to the Spaniards, 
they are scarcely worth alludiDg to. There have been no 
battles yet, consequently no such slaughter. There 
have. been skirmishes, two of which may be said to have 
assumed the proportions of combats or little actions. The 
aggression has been for the most part on the side of the 
Moors. The Spaniards, in fact, may be considered to be 
at present standing on the defensive, waiting until cir- 
cumstances permit them to prosecute the offensive purpose 
with which they have come to Africa. 

If from Ceuta we are able to contradict the false re- 
ports that obtain currency in Gibraltar respecting the 
Spanish army, on the other hand we know little there 
about the proceedings of the Moors, with the exception of 
those in our front and just around us, and we have rather 
to look hither for such information. According to the 
reports current on the Kock, the Moors muster in great 
force and are eager to do battle with the infidel. The 
summons of the Emperor of Morocco, the appeal to reli- 
gious fanaticism, and the increase of pay, have all had their 
effect, and there can be little doubt that the forces which 
will be opposed to the Spaniards are numerically superior 
to them. I do not vouch for the accuracy of the figures, 
but I am told of upwards of 100,000 foot and 30,000 horse. 
This does not seem improbable in a warlike population 
so large as that of Morocco. Persons who have been lately 
and frequently in Morocco express their conviction that the 
Moors will fight desperately under the influence of fana- 
ticism, and of that utter contempt of death which is one 
of their well-known characteristics. With regard to the 
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armament and equipment of the bnlk of their army, it is 
difficult to obtain poeitive information. Tiie chief arm 
both of infantry and cavalry seeme to be the espingarda, 
or long musket, of which some handsome specimens have 
already been taken, and are now in the Spanish camp. 
An English ofBcer lately in Morocco fetching away Bri- . 
tish subjects tells me he saw some of tlieir cavalry witb 
bayonets fixed to the ends of their guns, which thus are 
converted into lances of considerable length. The same 
authority, which I consider a good one, expressed confi- 
dence in the bravery of the Moors, but said that good 
European infantry ought to march through them in the 
plains, both horse and foot The question is whether the 
Spanish infantry will prove good enough to do this ; 
whether snob young soldiers have nerve and resolution 
BufBcient to withstand without flinching or confusion the 
fierce onset of those wild desperadoeB of the desert, and 
to receive them with a close fire and a firm, unbroken Line 
of 



Camp bbpobb Cbuta, Dec 12, 
At daybreak this morning the third corps of the army 
of Africa, under General Rob de Olano, arrived in the 
port of Ceuta in forty-six Bteamers from Malaga, and 
nearly the whole are disembarked at the hour at which 1 
■write. We still await artillery and cavalry to complete 
the army, bnt those, it is expected, vrill not be long in 
making their appearance. Some of the steamers that 
brought the third corps will return for artillery. I am 
not positively acquainted with the strength of that corps, 
but it must be somewhere about 11,000 men. We have 
now probably between 30,000 and 35,000 effective men 
in these lines. The cholera, I was happy to leani on my 
return from Gibraltar, is much on the decline. For a few 
days the number of deaths was sufficient to justify seri- 
ous apprehensions. Wo had a Bkirmish to-day, which 
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began at noon and lasted till dark, but it was of no great 
importance. It was upon our left, and General Prim 
played the principal part in it. He went out with two or 
three battalions, and soon got up a very agreeable little 
fight Other troops went out to support. The number 
of Moors engaged is estimated by the Spaniards at from 
4000 to 5000. The Spanish loss was trifling — seven 
killed and some wounded. General Prim is superintending 
and protecting the making of the road in the direction of 
Tetuan, and which, it is expected, will very soon be com- 
pleted as far as Cabo Negro. Up to that point it is not 
expected the Moors will give us much to do, but after 
that there are plains, and it is thought probable we may 
have a serious engagement, in which the hostile cavalry 
will play a part. It is reported that a very strong Moorish 
force is assembled on the road from Tangier to Tetuan, 
ready to act in either direction. The weather has been 
fine and dry for the last two days, but more or less 
windy, and colder than it was. The great .point, how- 
ever, is that it should not rain ; for rain makes all the 
difference between positive misery and comparative 
comfort. Although the winds are high and even cold, 
yet the degree of cold is not great, and is very endur- 
able with a moderate amount of shelter and covering. 
There is no want of wood in the neighbourhood; thb 
Moorish forest is at the disposal of the Spanish soldier, 
who does not spare the fuel, and lights magnificent fires. 
After all the bad weather we have had — more even than 
is common at this season, or, at least, more than occurs 
in some winters — we may perhaps expect two or three 
fine weeks, and that would be an immense thing for the 
army, which is still in good heart and confident, but 
might ultimately be dispirited by a continuance of dis- 
ease and inaction. 
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Camp in frost of Ceuta, Dec. 14, 
TuE General-in-Chief yesterday rode up to the front and 
viaited eome of the redonbta, of which there are now 
five in courae of construction. The one on the right, 
first begun and most Ireqnently referred to, was only 
the commencement of a chain of works extending from 
near the sea on the side of the Straits {the hill sur- 
mounted by die Casa del Kenegado alone intervening), 
to the sea on the south of Ceuta — the commencement of 
the east coast of Morocco, — and forming a sort of Beuai- 
circle. Frona the most advanced redoubt, the second 
from the right, upon which a vigorous and determined 
attack was made on the 9th, one obtains a view of a part 
of the Moorish camp, constating of only a few tents, and 
iuclading a clneter of large white ones, which are sup- 
posed to be the residence of a General or Sheik, The 
greater part of tho camp is concealed (whatever it may 
amount to) in rear of a rising ground maskiDg a pass 
betvveen the mountains. The distance from the redoubt 
to the tents in sight is about 4000 mfitres — beyond 
range of oor rifled four-pounderB, which would disturb 
their tranquillity were they a few hundred metres nearer, 
The wiiule of the ground around Ceuta is so irregular in 
its conformation that it is difficult to give you a clear 
idea of it. The redoubts occupy tlie most prominent 
points of an imaginary line, and are intended for its 
defence when the army shall have moved away to (as 
everyone believes) attack Tetuan, They have all received 
names ; the one on the right is Isabel If., that on the 
left Principe de las Astuxiaa ; the other three respect- 
ively, Espofia, Francisco de Asia, and Cisueros. On our 
left, along the coast, lies the way to Tetuan, towards 
which look our redoubts on that side. Beyond these 
redoubts the inequalities of the ground are trifling, and 
soon disappear altogether, the land then sloping gently 
upwards from the beach as for as Cabo Negro, the firat 
headland to the south of Ceuta. from this cape a 
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chain of hills runs inland, a lower branch of the lofty 
ranges that form the background of the rugged land- 
scape. The ground beyond that is not visible to us, but 
we are assured that it is a level plain. It is the general 
impression here, on what foimded I am unable to say, 
that no serious opposition from the Moors is to be 
expected until the army reaches Cabo Negro-^the Black 
Cape. A few days will probably show how far this 
notion is correct, for the whole army is now collected 
here, with the exception of the cavalry and a portion of 
the artillery, and as soon as they arrive we expect a 
move. A sufficient force (probably a division of about 
5000 men) will remain to hold the lines round Ceuta, 
with which place our communication will have to be kept 
open. Nobody, I believe, expects that we shall get to 
Tetuan without a sharp fight upon the way, in which, of 
course, all persons here predict that the Moors will get a 
severe thrashing. I know very well that there are per- 
sons elsewhere who are of a widely different opinion; 
the event will show who is right. If we move off with 
30,000 fighting men it will be more than I expect, for 
what with recent fights, cholera, and the very consider^ 
able number of men who have received their discharge 
since the army came, our strength has been reduced. 
The Spanish authorities have not thought themselves 
justified in stretching a point and retaining until the end 
of the campaign, or, at any rate, until their places could 
be conveniently supplied, those men whose term of ser- 
vice has expired. Thus nearly 300 men were lately dis- 
charged from one regiment alone. Allowing, however, 
that we start with something like 30,000 men, these are 
a very small number compared to the force the Moors 
may bring against them. The opinion of some of the 
superior officers of this army is, I know, that in a gene- 
ral action, on open ground, the superiority of the Span- 
iards will make itself immediately and strikingly felt 
They say, and not without an appearance of reason, that 
in the sort of warfare they have hitherto waged they 
have laboured under great disadvantages. The Moors, 
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expert biiBh- fighters, eoBConced among foliage and lurking 
behind trees, have picked off theii men, who with diffi- 
culty could obtain a sight of their foes. When the latter 
are deprived of cover it is thought that the superiority of 
weapons and discipline will tell powerfully against them, 
and that they will experience heavy loBsea. It appears 
to me that the weather will have a great influence on the 
fate of the expected contest, With calm, fine weather, 
the Spanish steamers might not only move along the 
coast, parallel with the army, protecting it by their fire, 
but they might take off the wounded in their boats, thus 
leaving many men to fight who otherwise would be neces- 
sarily engaged in carrying their comrades. The army 
does not seem as yot very well pleased with the conduct 
of the navy in this war. They say that the latter servics 
exhibits neither enterprise nor willingness. Such, at 
least, is the opinion I have heard expressed by not a few 
persons. The fact is that the Spanish navy is ex.tremely 
weak, and nearly the whole of it is engaged in colonial 
service. It is said to have a well -equipped squadron in 
the "West Indies, and another in the Philippines, but 
here there seems to be nothing. A few gunboats and 
small steamers cruise about tlie coast, and take a shot at 
any group of Moors they catch sight of (I hear some of 
them now engaged in that diversion) ; bnt as for muster- 
ing a gtout squadron and seriously co-operating with the 
land forces, we hear no word of such a proceeding. It 
might prove a most advantageous diversion if, while 
the army moves on Tetuan, a few Spanish ships attacked 
Tangier; bnt nobody seems to think that anything of 
the kind will be done. 

The Spanish soldiers have been working to good pur- 
pose since their arrival in Africa. If thej do as well, 
when they come to a regiilar battle, with rifle Eind bayo- 
net as they have with spade, pick, and axe, they wiU 
probably give a good account of the Moors, They have 
been making roads and redoubts, and felling timber. 
The cork-trees with which the hill-slopes are covered 
are faUing by hundreds under their blows. The redoubts 
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chance, will inform you of what has passed onljr up to 
11 A.M. on the day of their date. 

From all that I can learn and observe, we are likely to 
remain where we are at least eight or ten days longer. 
More road has to be made before we can move, and, in- 
deed, if, as I have been assured, all the artillery is to 
land at Ceuta, it would not surprise me if the delay were 
longer, for it will take a good deal of labour to clear the 
way for the guns. It was reported that for this reason 
they would be landed somewhere between this and 
Tetuan. Two or three squadrons of cavalry have already 
arrived, and the whole may be expected within a very 
short time. When we have 2000 horses here, which I 
understand to be the total number of the cavalry expected, 
besides officers' horses, baggage mules, &c., the amount 
of transport from Spain required will be very large, and 
it is possible that, at times, especially when we move 
away from here, the supply of rations may not be so 
regular and abundant as hitherto. Up to this time the 
commissariat and home administration deserve credit for 
the manner in which the wants of this army have been 
supplied. I have not heard a single complaint of short 
commons, and have had many opportunities of testing 
the quality of the food served out to the soldier, which I 
have always found excellent. The bread is white and 
good ; the wine, rice, and bacon (the last-named article 
is served out with potatoes, on some days, in lieu of fresh 
meat), are also of excellent quality. Cofifee and sugar, 
meat sometimes fresh, sometimes salt, are the other 
articles of food distributed ; for the horses, barley and 
chopped straw. The quantity appears amply sufficient 
— at least for Spanish soldiers, who are easily contented 
in that respect. Indeed, in moving about camp, I see 
symptoms of waste which will probably disappear when 
we have been longer here, and are farther off from our 
supplies — ^bread and biscuit thrown about, and trains of 
barley from damaged sacks. 

Look at it in what way we may, and in spite of the 
precautions that may and doubtless will be taken, the 
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marcli of the Spanish army upon Tetuan cannot be viewed 
otherwise thaa as a hazardous enterprise. The distanoa 
is seven leagues ; on out left we shall hare the sea, on 
our right a difficult country and a numerous and daring 
enemy ; the troops are inexperienced in war, and in great 
part mere reoroits, Thoy have hitherto fonght well 
under unfavourable circumstances, but they cannot be con- 
sidered as proof agaiost panics, and this is the great 
danger to be apprehended. It is very possible, and is 
0rmly believed by many of the superior officers here, 
that the Moots will be found much leas formidable in the 
open country, where they cannot shield themselves be- 
hind trees, than in the wooded hilla around Ceuta. The 
fikirmisli of the 12th has strengthened this idea. GeneTal 
Friiit went out for a reconnoissance, and provoked a fight 
on ground where there was lesa cover than the Moors 
have generally had since the commencement of this war. 
The enemy lacked support for their long espingardai, 
which require a prop for their aim to be suje ; there was 
a great deal of fire, and, as you know, very little damage 
on this side. It is afBrmed, also, by an officer who took 
opportunities of close observation, that the Moots showed 
an unwillingness to come on when on open ground. 
But, although we have had some thousands of the enemy 
about us here (on the 9th especially they showed in 
great force), that is nothing in comparison with what we 
may expect to see when we take leave of our present 
lines and move upon Tetuan. Neither is it sure, although 
it has been reported, that we have as yet had to do with 
the best of their fighting men. It is generally believed 
that when the first corps landed and moved out of Ceuta 
they were opposed only by the warriors of two neigh- 
bouring tribes, which together muster barely 2000 fight- 
ing men. Reinforcements soon came up, and it was on 
their arrival that the action of the 25th of November 
took place. Since then, it is believed that they have 
shown 10,000 roen. There is nothing that I can 
^^Jfee to prevent them from bringing 100,000 against 
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large force of cavalry (20,000 horses are spoken of) en- 
camped in rear of the mountains in our front, and await- 
ing our forward movement. Now, if we muster 30,000 
combatants, exclusive of those who must be left behind, it 
will be the very outside. The numerical disproportion be- 
tween this small army and the host that may be expected 
to oppose us is enormous, and must be compensated, if 
compensated it is to be, not only by the superiority of 
discipline and weapons, but also by unflinching courage 
and perfect steadiness on the part of the Spaniards. The 
least confusion or giving- way in a single brigade, or even 
in a battalion, might have the most fatal consequences. 
Among young troops it would be almost sure to spread, 
and a great disaster would probably ensue, especially if^ 
as is likely, the Moors, upon our march, menace our 
rear as well as our front. General O'Donnell is believed 
by his friends and followers to be a man of resource and 
an able General, and he will need all his skill, however 
great that may be, under the circumstances in which he 
will shortly find himself placed. If this were a veteran 
army of tried soldiers I should have little doubt as to the 
result. Upon a strong artillery and steady infantry an 
irregular army like that of the Moors could make small 
impression, however numerous. We have heard talk of 
Moorish "regulars," but strong doubts exist whether 
this means anything more than the standing army, while 
the occasional levies lately called out are designated as 
irregulars. 

I was told last night that there yet are hopes that the 
Spanish navy may prove useful in the approaching 
operations. Tangier is said to be at the present moment 
bare of troopp, all those that were there having been sent 
over in this direction since it became evident that Tetuan 
was our first object. 

Another beautiful day. The laying of the submarine 
cable was to commence as soon as it was light, weather 
being favourable, and is therefore, I presume, at present 
proceeding. This is a day of pomps and ceremonies. 
A band hard by my tent is now playing the Koyal March, 
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on tli« occaaion of the presentation of new colours sent 
by the Queen to aome of the regiments composing this 
army. And the trampete are sounding the call to mass, 
which is to be said for the repose of the souls of Spaniards 
who fell in a fight at Centa in days long gone by, but 
at what precise date and in what quarrel I am tinabla to . 
inform you, having as yet met with no one who could 
instruct me thereanent, and books of reference being 
scarce in the camp in front of Ceuta. 

k Half-past 10. — Skirmishing to the front. Tlie Spaniards 
pect a fight. No time for more. 

Camp in fbont or Ceitta, Dee. 16. 
The skirmish which was commencing yesterday morning 
when I sent off luy letter lasted until dark, but was not 
of sufficient importance for a detailed account of it to be 
interesting out of Spain. These amaU. fights occur every 
two Or three days, and since I first arrived here they have 
been invariably provoked by the enemy, excepting on 
the 12th inst, when General Priai brought on an affair. 
The Moors advance firing, and menace our line, and, of 
course, we are obliged to repulse them. Their object 
is probably only to harass us, for they cannot expect, 
with the forces they present, to gain an advantage over 
those wo have. We had just as soon they kept quiet, 
for they give us trouble and cost us men, and there is no 
profit and little glory to be gained. Yesterday a sort of 
strategical idea seemed to have stmcfe them, but it was 
so clumsy a one, a manoeuvre so easily detected, that, if 
they expected it to succeed, they must have a very low 
opinion of Spanish intelligence. They brought down 
about 800 to 1000 cavalry, apparently expecting that 
the attack of their infantry would tempt ua out of onr 
lines to ground where their horse could act. Of course 
they were disappointed ; the Spanish artillery drove 
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away the cavalry, and the musketry fire nearly ceased 
for an hour or two, but breezed up about 3 o'clock and 
lasted till night. The shots were rather long, but 
some of them told, and we had upwards of 100 killed 
and wounded. In the early part of the day the Moors 
planted a flag on an eminence considerably in our front,, 
and it is supposed there was some General or great per- 
sonage among them, whose banner it was. The evening 
skirmish was on an eminence in front of the Isabel II. 
redoubt (right of all), a hill whose summit is a long 
level ridge. At the further extremity of the ridge a 
number of pieces of rock and large stones afibrd cover 
to the Moorish sharpshooters. It is a very favourite 
position of theirs, and I call it Tombstone-hiU, in order 
to distinguish it. At one end of the hill the Spanish 
skirmishers lay down upon the slope which runs dovm 
into the valley immediately in front of the redoubt ; their 
object was, not to fight, but merely to hold the ground 
until night, so they kept just below the brow, and re- 
turned the enemy's fire only occasionally. Their prac- 
tice while thus recumbent did not do them much credit, 
and I understand they are not accustomed to fire in that 
posture. A rifled four-pounder on the redoubt occasion- 
ally sent a shot among the Moors and set them running, 
but upon the whole they stood their ground very stoutly, 
and some of them gave proof of great courage, advancing 
singly along the ridge until they caught sight of the first 
Spaniards posted below it, when they discharged their 
espingardas and retreated. If they had had better shots 
to deal with not one of those who played this hazardous 
trick would have returned alive to his friends. One 
or two only were hit, and two or three of their comrades 
made gallant efforts and exposed themselves very much 
to carry them off*. These small incidents afforded some 
amusement to the lookers-on, who could not, however, 
but think it dearly purchased when they saw sundry 
poor fellows, including two or three officers, carried by 
wounded, and some dead bodies taken to the rear in 
blankets. As to the loss of the Moors it were idle to 
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I hazard conjecture, although it is the faahion here, 
■q most armies under similar circum stances, to make 
them, — the loss of the enemy being, of course, always 
estimated greatly to exceed our own. It is probable 
that the Moors do generally suffer more than the 
Spaoiards, for the simple reason that the latter have 
artillery and their opponents have not In the early part 
of yesterday the rifled mountain battery of Major Lopez 
" ' _ t cousin of Marshal Serrano, made some 

good practice, and must have been unpleasant to the 
Moors. 

Whilst fighting, oven when only exchanging long sliota, 
the Moors keep up a most hideous howling and shriek- 
ing, vituperating their enemies in bad Spanish, and mak- 
ing the mountains resound with the often repeated epithet 
of perros (dogs). To this the Spaniards condescend not 
L to reply, except with bullets, although in the civil war 
I it was no unusual thing to hear CarLUt and Christina 
t:«kirmishers abusing each other, and especially indulging 
■ U) unhandsome refl.ectiona upon each otJier's Sovereign. 
During the lull in the middle of the day, when there 
vas almost a cessation of firing, the Commander-in-Cliief 
} rode to our extreme left to visit the corps of General Eos 
de Olano, which Jias established its camp in a picturesque 
recess of the shore, formed by two wooded hills that 
slope down towards each other's base almost into a dell, 

»The teats are pitched with much regularity ; the sur- 
rounding cork-trees afford abundant fuel, and last night 
the place was in a blaze of light from the camp fires. 
The nights, and especially the early mornings for two or 
three hours before daybreak, have now become eo cold 
that it is most fortunate that wood is plentiful hereabouts. 
On O'Donnell's arrival the corps was drawn up to re- 
ceive him, the band playing the Marcha Real (which has 
become the Spanish national air since the follies of the 
Progresiata party disgusted people with Biego's hymn 
and other Liberal melodies) ; some battalions were in 
advance, with ekirmiBhers thrown out, as a little firing 
was still going on, and the enemy visible on various 
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points at ho great distance from our line. The sun' 
shone brightly, and the coup -(T ceil was good, as was 
also the appearance of the troops. The corps is said to 
be about 11,000 strong. 

This morning General Prim went out with his division, 
consisting of seven battalions, over the hills on our left 
along shore, to protect the men working at the continua- 
tion of the road, which is to be completed as far as the 
level beach in the direction of Tetuan. With him went 
a battalion of engineers, and another of artillerymen, who 
are to cut the road. The move is to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond our lines, but the Moors have made no at- 
tempt to molest the Spanish troops, which were protected 
in the early part of the day by two steamers and a gun- 
boat. The enemy has a wholesome dread of the fire 
from the ships. Other roads are in progress connecting 
the redoubts, and it is probable tibat when the next 
skirmish occurs the wounded will be conveyed along 
them to the shore, and sent off in boats to vessels waiting 
there. It will be a shorter and easier transit than taking 
them through the tedious windings of the fortifications into 
Ceuta, and it will, moreover, serve as practice previous to 
the shipment of wounded in the fighting we may expect as 
we proceed along the coast to Tetuan. Up to Cape Negro, 
it is thought, as I have already mentioned, that there 
will be small difficulty or opposition to our march, but 
there the ground again becomes difficult, and we may 
possibly have to form an intrenched camp and abide 
there until the engineers have overcome obstacles. Mean- 
while we are menaced with a change of weather ; the 
sailors predict rain, which would retard our operations, 
and probably increase the amount of sickness, lately 
sensibly diminished under the beneficial influence of a 
few fine days. The transitions here are great and rapid ; 
to-day, at 2 o'clock, the sim was so hot as to render ex- 
posure to it, when in exercise, by no means pleasant ; it 
is now half-past 4, and one is very glad to put on a warm 
greatcoat, even under the shelter of a tent. 
. Of our life in camp there is not much to tell you that 
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wonld have the charm of novelty. Of the hartlsliipa and 
pleasures (the latter not numerouB), the disagreeables, 
tlie sbifts, and the fiia of that mode of exiBtonce, you 
I heard much, even to the minuteBt details, during the still 
irecent oampaign in the Crimea, and now to enlarge upon 
them woold be but to repeat a tbrice-told tale. With fine 
weather, things are endurable enough for persons not 
over delicate ; wind and rain sadly mar our comparative 
happiness. Here ouly for a few days, it ia not worth 
while to do many things which would contribute to com- 
,fort and greatly improve our condition. We rough it, 
and hope for an early move, a succeaafiil fight, and a 
period of repose at Tetuan. Ceuta having within the 
last few days been made a free port, except for articles 
of ealanca (Government monopoly), such as tobacco and 
I salt, supplies begin to improve, although as yet but 
' slowly. A restaurant has just been opened at head- 
quarters, of whose productions I cannot speak from 
I personal knowledge, but which, I am assured, far sur- 
l passes in the pricea, although not in the quality, of its 
wflishes, the Freres Proven9aus and the lamented Verrey. I 
aspect its habilues \vjll not be numerous, for the Spanish 
~ 's generally frugal, and sets no great store by the 
I|deaaure9 of the palate. Generally speaking, as far as I 
r lave observed, the officers mess together in small groups, 
f Stent forming but a limited dining-room, and nearly the 
I fcigefit of those we have here being protty well ciowded 
1 with half-a-dozen persons. Tables, too, are rather a 
difSoulty, since we brought little furniture with us, and 
' have not as yet had opportunities of borrowing any 
from Moorish palaces. About a fourth part of the'furni- 
ture that the British army left behind it in the Crimea 
(and much of which will doubtless be highly prized in 
Tartar huts for a century to come), would place this 
. camp in a state of perfect luxury. As it is, we have a 
r^w camp-stools, and we sit on boxes and trunks and 
I lieds, and manage pretty weU. The accommodation is 
not such as to tempt to late sittings, and Spaniards are not 
in the habit of lingering over their bottle, while toddy or 
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grog is to most of them a thing abhorrent. So after 
dinner they genetally content themselves with a cup of 
coffee or tea (the use of the latter has of late years be- 
come widely spread in Spain), and when they have 
smoked a cigar or two, or a dozen papelitos, and talked of 
their past campaigns and coming triumphs, they generally 
retire early to bed. I suspect the majority are wrapped 
in their blankets, rugs, or cloaks between nine and ten, 
and to sit up habitually till eleven would almost suffice to 
*^give one the reputation of a " fast man." The night 
here is not the pleasantest part of the twenty-four hours. 
The best canvass is impotent to exclude the fresh breezes 
that sometimes whistle over this nook of Northern Africa^ 
and lucky is he who sleeps so soundly as not to be pretty 
frequently awakened by the cold. I speak of those situ- 
ated as the great majority are here, not of a very few 
fortunate and foresighted individuals who have spared 
nothing that can conduce to comfort, and who may almost 
be said to carry^ snail-like, their homes upon their backs, 
or at least upon the backs of their sumpter mules. I 
know one officer, for instance — on a comer of whose tent 
I detected the well-known name of Edgington — who 
nightly tucks himself into a bed than which, barring 
sheets, a more comfortable he could have hardly have in 
his house at Madrid. But he is one in a hundred, and 
the great majority. Generals included, are content with 
much rougher couches. More or less well or ill, the night 
passes, one's slumbers only occasionally broken by a 
chilly blast, the tramp of a relief, by an escaped mule 
running up against the tent, or by the baying of sundry 
dogs who have attached themselves to the army and 
apparently intend going through the campaign. At six 
o'clock it is still dark night, but sleep is at an end for all 
whose repose is not proof against every variety of noise. 
The man-of-war in the harbour has hardly fired the morn- 
ing gun, when a solitary trumpet, which, in the stillness 
which prevails, seems sounded within a foot of one's tent^ 
clangs out a call. Sometimes its notes are a little false and 
languid^ as if the trumpeter were still half-asleep and felt a 
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compassionate hesitation in ronsing ]nt 
sooner does it cease than a brass band- 
is espvesaively calle-d— -strites vp the diana, the rSveillie. 
The nest regiment takes it up, and the next, and the next, 
till the whole camp is din and clamour. Harmony there 
ia none ; infantry, cavalry, and artillery, each sound their 
own particolar tone, and the three, eaoh of which alone 
would be pleasing, blend into ear-aplitting discord. Qoick, 
high, sharp, no other music, no roar of cannon, no uproar 
of any kind, could so effectually achieye the purpose of 
awaking people. The crash of the brass seems to strike 
into the very inmost recess of the ear, to act npon every 
fibre in one's frame, and not only to awaken, but to force 
one to rise. It turns one out of bed as effectually as a 
pail of cold water on a frosty morning. Up you jump, 
as if galvanised, and, as an indispensable preliminary to 
moving in the closely packed tent, the servants are sum- 
moned to clear away the beds or such substitutes for them 
as there may be. These obstacles to egress removed, and 
Q the principle that a plunge is less trying than gradual 
I entrance, you rush out of the tent in the attire in which 
\ you have slept, whioh is generally pretty nearly the same 
in which you passed the previous day. It is as good as 
a cold douche, and most effectually removes any slight 
somniferoas cobwebs the abominable blasts of the brazen 
musicians may havo left about your eyes and brain. The 
stars are shining brightly; the moon casts her broad clear 
light over sea and mountain ; here and there in the dif- 
ferent camps and guards watchfires are still blasring, the 
figures of the soldiers around them standing oat dark 
against the flame ; down in the bend of the coast south 
of Ceuta a steamer floats motionless and seemingly de- 
serted ; a few officers on guard, or early-rising aides-de- 
oamp, pace rapidly up anil down, wrapped in their cloaks 
and with cigars in their mouths, looking grim and blue ; 
servants are already hurrying about lighting fires in their 
^^ al fresco kitchens to prepare their masters' early cup of 
^L chocolate or tea ; here stands my luxurious friend, he of 
^^m the Sybarite bed, in the flannel trousers and jacket in 

L 1^^ 
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which he habitually sleeps, looking as if he were going 
out to play at cricket, and with a fur cap on his head as 
if he had just returned from a visit to the Esquimaux. 
He seems to find it more chilly than pleasant, for he 
quickly vanishes again beneath the Edgington marquee, 
shouting for Antonio and hot water. And, as a little of 
this temperature is enough, you soon follow his example, 
the tent, which you were cursing for its coldness ten 
minutes ago, now seeming delightfully warm, a perfect 
conservatory in comparison with the outer air ; and you 
proceed to struggle against the difficulties inseparable 
from dressing by the light of a single candle or dim 
lamp, and of shaving with water just a quarter of a de- 
gree above the freezing point — ^if shave you do, which 
many here do not, or do it but rarely — and you, probably, 
while going through these unpleasant operations, heap 
maledictions upon your own head for ever having been 
idiot enough to be tempted by hope of glory, or love of 
lucre, or an Irish penchant for fighting, or a truant dis- 
position, or by any other inducement whatsoever, to come 
out to Barbary in the winter season and associate your- 
self with such an insane. Quixotic business as this cru- 
sade against the infidel By the time you are dressed, 
and have swallowed that minute calker of brandy as pro*- 
tection against the morning mist, or to keep off the 
cholera, or because your doctor recommends it, or per- 
haps merely because you like it — and smoked that media- 
regalia, and washed as well as you can in a tent 1 1 feet 
square at the base, and in which three persons sleep, and 
inveighed a little (of course without expletives) against 
those fellows who sat smoking so late last night, and 
converted your horsehair mat into an ashbox and spit- 
toon — ^you find, on looking out, that the sky is brighten- 
ing and the stars are gradually fading away, and there 
are red streaks in the east, and good promise of a fine 
day. Whereupon you begin to feel blander, and less 
disposed brutally to assault the first fellow-creature who 
comes in your way, and you say a civil word to the 
yoimg aide-de-camp whom you lately consigned to the 
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keeping of the Evil One merely because, poor fellow, he 
BtaiLds six fuet one in his stockings, and has a habit of 
always getting in your way, and you suspend your savage 
sarcasms upon him of the flannel breeks and Capuan 
conch, and begin to wonder whether there will be any 
letters for you by the morning post, and whether the Mo- 
rltoa (little Moors, as they are here affectionately termed) 
will afford any sport that day, or whether they will remain 
in their earths and sulk, and you order your horsfl to 
be in readiness to go into Ceata, or out to the lines, 
as circnmstanceB may dictate. And so each day passes, 
Mritb little to vary the monotony of skirmishing, shiil- 
nialdng, and speculating as to the coming events of the 
campaign. 



^P^ Camp m front of Ceuta, Dee, 17. 

Just after 12 o'clock last nigbt firing was heard upon 
our extreme left. There was a pretty general turn-out 
of officers, although here, at headquarters, we are a long 
way oS; and there could be no immediate menace to us. 
So the troops were left quiet. On stepping out of my 
tent, wishing anything but good to the restless Moors 
who thus added to the difficulty, already not small, of 
getting a good night's rest, I saw the bright flashes of 
small arms spangling the darkness at two points of the 
front of Eos de Olano's camp, one looking towards the 
moantains and the other down by the beach. The 
firing lasted but a very short time, and may possibly 
not have proceeded from the Moors at all, but from our 
own outposts under the influence of a false alarm. That 
corps has only just arrived, and the men are quite new 
to the work. Such alarms are not without their uses, 
as accustoming the soldier to the more serious ones 
he may hereafter have. At the same time the outposts 
should be cantioned i^inst flring until they are sure 
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there is a sufficient c&use, for the army has plenty to 
fatigue it without having its sleep unnecessarily hroken. 

This morning all is quiet as yet (10 o'clock), but the 
skirmishes do not in general begin quite so early, the 
Moritos apparently thinking that six hours' activity (from 
11 till 5) is sufficient. We have as yet had five skirmishes, 
two at least of which may merit the name of little com-> 
bats. The dates are the 25th and 30th of November, 
and the 9th, 12th, and 15th of December. I do not 
reckon the trifling affairs that took place within the first 
five days of the landing of the first corps under General 
Echague, who is now, I am glad to say, nearly well of 
his wound, and was out with the Staff on the 15th. I 
have not the exact numbers of our losses, but they can- 
not be less than 1200 killed and wounded. They are 
published regularly and pretty correctly in the Madrid 
papers. In the affair of the 15th seven officers were 
wounded, besides three or four contused. The wounded, 
I learn from the doctors, were under 100, but from what 
I saw I should think the proportion of killed rather larger 
than usuaL 

This is a grey cold day, and I fear the weather is sick- 
ening for rain. It feels almost cold enough for snow, 
but I believe that hardly ever falls here, except on the 
mountains. 



Camp in pront op Ceuta, Dec 18. 

Yesterday General Prim again went out with a few 
battalions to protect the sappers working at the road 
towards Tetuan. On his return in the afternoon the 
Moors came down, and there was a slight skirmish, in 
which we had between thirty and forty men killed and 
wounded. The Moors must have suffered more, for Prim 
prepared a little ambush for them as they came on after 
his retiring columns. He placed two companies under 
cover, who sent a volley into the unsuspecting Moritos • 
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at ahort distance. The firing lasted till dai'k, as uijual. 
A gnnboat and two email steamers fired a good deal, but 
their practice was but indifferent. The Moors caught a 
wounded Spanish soldier, who had been overlooked by 
his comrades. The latter, rcissing him, hurried back to 
hia reecue, and drove away the Moora juet as these had 
cut oEf his head, which, however, they were in too great 
haste to carry off. It is positively stated and believed in 
camp that the Moorish Emperor grants a dollar for every 
head, and four for every live Spaniard brought in. We 
are not aware that any four-dollar premiums have yet 
been gained. The galley-slaves, who have been armed, 
and who fight desperately, and have had a good many 
killed and wounded, have been promised a dollar for 
every live Moor they bring in, and they go out of nights 
on the prowl, in hopes of captures. Although the much 
higher price offered by the Moorish Government for living 
than for dead would eeem to indicate a desire to humanise 
the war, it has hitherto been carried on entirely without 
I quarter. The Moora began in that way, with a system 
I of pitiless slaughter, and the Spaniards have been exas- 
[ perated almost to ferocity by this, and now scrupulously 
follow their example. Hitherto not a single prisoner 
Las been brought in. A very few have been made, and 
killed by the soldiers before they got into camp, at which 
General 0' Donne 11 was very wroth. The soldiers say that 

I the Moors will not let themselves be taken ; that they 
fight desperately until killed ; and this is very likely to 
he the case in the majority of instances ; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that some captures, although only of men 
wounded, might not be made. The Moors, they say, lie 
down and will not rise, and their obstinacy provokes a 
bayonet thrust. They might, one would think, be bound 
hand and foot and carried in, and it is not impoasible 
that useful information might be extracted from some of 
them. Mercy in war is not, however, one of the most 

KramspicuouB qualities of Spaniards, and moreover there 
B tales and traditions current of horrible cruelties which 
e Moora are in the habit of inflicting on the enemies 
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who fall into their hands ; and, in fact, the war has at 
this, its outset, assumed the most sanguinary and fero- 
cious character. I helieve any Spaniard would prefer 
death to falling alive into Moorish hands. Would it be 
possible to do anything to lessen these horrors? The 
British Government is reputed, in Spain at least, to be 
on the most friendly terms with the Sovereign of MoroccOj 
whose chief adviser and dearest friend is, by numbers of 
Spaniards, believed to be Mr Drummond Hay. Without 
heeding these prejudices and exaggerations, it still is 
probable that our Government would have no difficulty 
in giving a more humane character to the present hosti- 
lities. A simple remonstrance with the Emperor of 
Morocco would, were it thought proper to make it, 
unquestionably have a great effect. A sort of Eliot 
Convention, stipulating quarter and good treatment for 
prisoners, ought to be acceptable to both parties, and 
might, I should think, easily be brought about. 

Since I have referred to England, I may mention that 
many here remain, and will remain, convinced that she 
is countenancing, and even clandestinely aiding, Morocco 
in this war, and various silly stories are circulated, and, 
I suppose, more or less believed, in support of this un- 
founded supposition. Scarcely a skirmish occurs after 
which a rumour does not prevail that Englishmen a.ssisted 
in it. The body of one, we were told the other day, was 
found, and was easily recognised as English by the fine 
linen, white hands, well-trimmed nails, and light hair. 
Another report was, that a Minie rifle, captured from the 
Spanish Cazadores by the Moors, had been sent by Mr 
Hay to Sir William Codrington. A variation of this was 
said to come from Gibraltar ; it was to the effect that it 
was General Prim's sword that had been presented I 
General Prim is not exactly the man I should select as 
particularly likely to lose his sword. An English mer- 
chant from Gibraltar, who came over here the other day 
in the Tweedside, which brought the electric cable, and 
rode about the camp and redoubts with some friends^ 
excited the special ire of the aimy, and is said to have 




^rrowly escaped being stoEed in consequence of liis 
"being taken — Heaven knows why — for the editor of the 
Gibraltar Chronicle, a jotimal which, without, ae I be- 
lieve, at all deaerving it, has got the reputation of being 
the supporter and organ of the Morocco Govemmeut, 
On the other hand, it appears that the Spanish cauee 
obtains favour among some of the subordinate members 
of the garriBOn of Gibraltar. I am aseored that several 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers of the Royal 
Artillery have presented tbemaelvea to the Spanish 
Consul, Baying that if he would buy tJieir discharge 
they would be delighted to cross the Straits and serve 
the Queen of Spain. The Consul is said to have been 
too well advised to give ear to the seductive proposal. 
I will not risk a conjecture as to the period for which 
the volunteers in question proposed, in their secret soala, 
to remain with the Qneen of Spain after being released 
from the service of the Queen of Great Britain. 

The diy weather we had for some days enjoyed ceased 
last night towards 12 o'clock. Patter came the drops 
upon the tents, and soon augmented into a deluge. All 
night it came down, and all the morning, with brief 
intervals, and now, at 4 p.m., it seems, if poesihle, to 
descend more heavily than ever. No Morito to-day ; 
he must be hid in some nook of the hills, cursing the 
Christian, and striving to keep his powder dry. He will 
be lucky if he succeeds. If this lasts, there vrill soon be 
nothing dry in the Spanish camp. The tents hold out 
stoutly, but there are limits to the resistance of canvass, 
when assailed by such a drenching, downright rain ae 
that now felling. As one looks up at the narrow roof 
above him, he sees crystal drops gathering within it, 
and small splashing sounds upon bos and bed warn him 
that the enemy is efiecting an entrance. So he moves 
all damageable commodities from under the penetrated 
spots, and resumes his pen or his pistol -cleaning, or any 
other occupation with which he may be beguiling the 
tedium of a wet day in camp. The exercise he gets in 
transporting his effects from one place to, another in 
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searbli of a dry spot is perhaps salutary, but is certainly 
disagreeable. If he be new to this kind of misery, and 
of irritable temperament, he probably heaps anathemas 
upon the tent, its maker, and especially upon his un- 
happy servant, whom he has summoned to his counsels 
from some exterior nook where he was lurking, and who 
stands before him helpless, damp, despairing, and be- 
wildered. If he be an old stager, and have cultivated 
that precious virtue, patience, he consoles himself with 
the idea that he is no worse off than his neighbours, rolls 
up his bed, or whatever substitute for it he may possess, 
puts on his waterproof, lights his cigar, heaps up his 
chattels ia the middle of his tent, or in whatever part of 
it may be tolerably dry, climbs upon the top of them, and 
sits there, a phUosopher defying fate. There are no 
umbrellas in camp, or they would be useful. Perhaps 
some day we may take them from the Moors, who are . 
said to be curious in that article of furniture, and from 
whom Marshal Bugeaud captured the big parasol which 
was exhibited in the Tuileries gardens in the peaceful 
days of the Citizen King, when Louis Napoleon was at 
Ham, and Solferino not dreamt of. 

Under all the disadvantages and trying circumstances 
that have hitherto attended this campaign, commenced 
in ill-omened haste, in the worst season, and with very 
insufficient preparation, the good qualities of the Spanish 
soldier have been conspicuous. He has been invariably 
orderly, obedient, contented, and even jolly under cir- 
cumstances which Mark Tapley himself might have 
found trying. Satisfied with little, submissive to hard- 
ships, he has a fund of insouciance and merriment which 
bears him up where many would grumble and despond. 
Drunkenness is unknown in the camp, and crime is con- 
sequently rare. To-morrow will complete one month 
since Echague's (the first) corps landed, and hitherto 
there has not been a single serious offence in the army, 
not one court-martial, not one soldier brought up by the 
gendarmes who act as the police of the camp, not a riot, 
nor a fight; Wet under his scanty tent, which was 
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devised to exclude aunbeamH and not to ward off rain or 
resist wind, harassed by froquent guards and advaticed 
post duty, outlying pickets by night and unprofitable 
skinnishes by day, neither his good spirits nor hia good 
humour desert him. Put on your waterproof aod walk 
through the camp, on this, a wet Sunday, on the hiUs of 
Centa, and you shal! hear no complaint, behold no doleful 
faces, but, on the contrary, see many a blithe, cheerful 
countenance. Here is a guard just come up, preceded 
by its regimental baud, and going on wet and weary 
duty. Were they bound for a parade in the Madrid 
Prado, tbey could not look leas annoyed. They halt 
just by the tent of the General-in-Chief, outaide of which 
is standing, regardless and apparently unconscious of 
the heavy rain, a tall grey-haired man, seemingly about 
fifty-five years of age, dressed in a waterproof coat and 
Macintosh leggings, the only military pait of bis cos- 
tume being the "Eos" or Spanish kepi, with three 
bands of gold embroidery around it, indicating the rank 
of Captain-General, equivalent to Field-Marshal Hia 
head is rather bent, the expression of his countenance is 
severe, but at tlie same time not witliout a certain bon- 
homie. His brow is somewhat fiirrowed, but less you 
would say by years than by the cares and anxieties, the 
vigils and fatigues of an active, eventful, and ambitious 
career. His step is firm, and when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, it suddenly lengthens almoat into a stride, you 
perceive that he still retains no small share of the vigour 
and elasticity of youth. This is Leopold O'Donrfell, 
Count of Lucena, the Spaniard, of Irish descent, who is 
now by far the first man in hia country ; who possesses a 
power confirmed by its duration (rare for a Spanish Pre- 
mier of late years), and whicb certainly has the willing 
support of a greater majority of the nation than any of 
his predecessors for many years past could reckon upon. 
I think I mentioned in my last letter that cholera 
is upon the decrease Bind the health of the camp 
improved. It is to be hoped the bad weather will not 
last long enough to bring back or augment the disease. 
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which is now apparently dying out. There have been as 
many as 70 or 80 deaths a-day for days together, and 
mnch more on some days. As a proof that sickness has 
been rife in the camp, I may mention that four out of 
General O'Donnell's nine aides-de-camp were (and I be- 
lieve still are) off duty from that cause. One of them, 
it is true (a nephew of the General), was disabled by a 
woimd received in action, but the others were laid up by 
sickness, and one of them, at least, by a bad attack of 
cholera. 



Camp in fbont or Ceuta, Dec. 18 (Midrnghi), 

As sleep is out of the question, I may as weU write and 
tell you of the evening's disasters. The day, as I told 
you above, was wet, but it was also cahn ; a lazy mist 
over sea and shore limited our view, and seemed a gua- 
rantee against wind ; but there are no sure omens in this 
unfriendly land of Mauritania. We had but a short time 
discussed our indifferent stew, and were tranquUly smok- 
ing tobacco and arranging what we would do when we 
got to Tetuan, when an unpleasant howling was heard - 
around the tent, followed by a blast that staggered the. 
poles and made every thread of canvass quiver. " It i» 
coming ! " was the cry, and our messmates hurried out to 
see to the safety of their linen houses. Gust succeeded 
gust ; for a moment we hoped that the violence of the 
wind would drive away the rain, and at least leave us 
only one enemy to contend with. Vain hope I fond 
delusion I the two chimed in like brothers. The soaked 
ground no longer retained the loosened pegs — ^too short 
by half, Edgington ! — ^but perhaps you intended them 
for no harder work than a cricket-match or archery meet- 
ing. In fall the sides, through which heavy wet is 
rapidly pouring. Stand fast, good poles, or we are buried 
beneath your awning. Without, sounds of dismay, — 
tents going on all sides. A perfect hurricane in the 
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Straits, anil rain far eurpaesing all the douclies of all the 
hydropathiatB, With a puff and slap like that of a ship's 
saii blown oat of the ropes, one aide of the tent flojis in, 
extinguishing lighta, breaking bottles, and upsetting 
proprietors. But the poles are stanch, and as the worst 
seems over, as far as we are concerned, we st«p oat to 
look after our neighbonra. They are in a great quandary. 
Here is a General, in mud up to the ankles, tugging at a 
tent-rope, in a. vain attempt to restore his demolished 
residence. By the light of "lanterns dimly burning" 
the active Governor of headquarters, attended by hie 
escort of Civil Guards (and very civil fellows they cer- 
tainly are) is flitting to and fro, lending a hand to the 
many in distress. " Where's my tent? " shouts a voice, 
"Blown over the hill," is the reply; "you had better 
send a telegram to inquire after it." Come, there is 
good humour still abroad, in spite of the almost universal 
disaster. A slight lull in the storm ; things looking 
rather better ; we yet may not be reduced to a bivouac. 
Two or three tents are re-pitched and re-established ; 
people's minds seem getting more tranquil. Bat no, the 
hope is vain. Wind worse than ever — rain, and to coin- 
plete the banquet, bghtning and thunder upon a grand 
scale. The new caffe and restaurant just established, a 
large square marquee, has utterly disappeared, and a host 
of smaller edifices are nowhere. Back, — back into your 
tent, if tent there still be. The poles and two flaps of 
drenched canvass stand there to represent it. Every- 
thing beneath it is soaked, beds, clothes, saddle-bags, 
everything in short, except iragile things, which arc all 
broken. By desperate exertions we prop up a sort of 
nook, into which we creep, enveloped in waterproofs and 
accompanied by a lantern, and whence I now indite this 
sketch of our disaster, much impeded by the rain-drops, 
which contemptuously pass through the canvass as fieely 
as if it were not there, and render my writing nearly ille- 
gible. Wind and rain still contiime their riot, and do 
not seem at all tired of the fun or disposed to leave off. 
They are making 35,000 individuals horribly uncomfort- 
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able ; but what do they, bard-hearted, care ? The diana 
will for once be welcome, when it sounds, five hours 
hence, during which we shall have plenty of time to reflect 
on our faults and follies, and on the rashness of beginning 
a campaign in Morocco towards the end of November. 
I wonder how Morito fares, yonder in his gloomy moun- 
tains. If he be half as poorly off as we are, he will pro- 
bably be wishing, as I suspect many in camp are at this 
moment doing, tiiat the Ceutan crusade was past and 
gone. 



Camp in front op Ceuta, Dec, 19. 

I HAVE done but imperfect justice in the preceding 
description to the furious storm of last night, and to its 
ravages in camp. In headquarters camp alone (a very 
small one) a dozen large tents and two or three of less 
size are down. Open-air kitchens have disappeared, 
oflBoers are seeking their property, scattered in the night 
tempest, disconsolate servants are struggling against 
adversity, and to get up something in the shape of break- 
fost. There are two or three old Crimeans here, and 
they protest that since the storm of the 14th November 
1854, they have witnessed nothing to equal that of the 
18th of December 1859. The wind has now abated (10 
AM.) and the rain has ceased, but the sky is extremely 
wild, and the weather evidently far from settled. Thirty 
hours — ^from midnight on the 1 7th to 6 am. on the 19th 
—of the heaviest rain, with rare intervals of a feW 
minutes ; nine hours of a perfect hurricane ; a thunder- 
storm to complete the festival, — such are the amenities 
of winter at the foot of the Sierra Bullones. How is 
campaigning possible in a country and season where 
such bursts may at any moment occur — almost without 
warning ? Suppose we had been overtaken by this wea- 
ther in a bivouac half-way between here and Tetuan, 
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§ should we have been fresh for maTcIiiug s 

r BTich a thirty hours e.B wo have juet passed ? I pro- 
f miee yoa that last evening there were some long faces 
' and drooping oreata in camp, and some who lately were 
Banguine of triumph spoke with more diffidence, admitting 
doubts, and seemed to cast wistful glances back to Spain. 
The rain was unpleasant, but the wind was serioualy 
damaging. The poor fellows in the advance must have 
suffered grievouBly last night, and it ia to be feared the 
hospitals will receive no small accesaion of inmates as 
one consequence of the deluge and hurricane. 

There are a few shots to the front. It seems that all 
the raio has not sufficed to damp Morito's martial ardour 
or render his powder unserviceable. The wind is lising 
again and threatens another gale. 
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Camp is front ov Cbuta, Dec 21. 
The 19th inat., on the morning of which day I sent off 
my last letter to you, was devoted to repairing damages, 
re-pitchingtents,drying the coutent-sof trunks and saddle- 
bags, seeking things that had strayed or been blown away, 
and re-estabhshing, as far as possible, the stattis quo. 
The Moors did not show; the storm had probably dis- 
persed and driven them to shelter. Yesterday was fine, 
and our friends appeared again. There was skirmishing 
at various points of the line ; the Spanish artillery fired 
a great deal, and is supposed to have done the euemy 
much harm ; at any rate, it made them run fast enough. 
They do not at all rehah artillery, and we are accumulat- 
ing a good deal of it for their benefit. They showed a few 
hundred cavalry yesterday, and a Staff officer assured me 
that he saw the horsemen riding to and fro behind the 
infantry, and urging them on with blows. It is certain 
that in recent encounters the Moors have not come on 
■with the same vigour and eagerness as formerly. Tester^ 
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day, for a considerable time in the afternoon, they occn- 
pied a series of ridges opposite our left, but showed no 
disposition to come within short musket-range, or to risk a 
serious attack. General Bos de Olano's troops had orders 
to content themselves with maintaining their position, and 
not to advance, since to have moved out against the 
Moors would have been only to expose the men without 
possible advantage. For the present we hold our lines, 
but do not desire anything beyond them. So, as the 
Moors wotdd not venture from under cover, and the 
Spaniards remained motionless, the musketry was at very 
long range, and a large number of cartridges was ex- 
pended with little or no result. The casualties on our side 
were about fifty, and, but for the artillery, which punished 
them a good deal, I do not suppose those of the Moors 
would have been greater, for they lie close under their 
banks and hedges, stand up for an instant to fire, and are 
down again directly. The Spaniards, for the most part 
young troops, are more fond of firing than sure of their 
aim (although a few of the Cazadore battalions are said to 
be expert marksmen),^ and if their shots tell at the distance 
at which they were yesterday shooting, and against tar- 
gets so dim and uncertain as the head of a crouching 
Moor, it must be more by accident than skill. It seems 
to me that, instead of this game of long shots, leading to 
nothing except the expenditure of ammunition, it would be 
better to let the men lie close behind their parapets and 
not return the fire, and then, if the Moors, emboldened by 
their forbearance, ventured near, treat them to a volley, 
or charge them with the bayonet. I doubt whether they 
would come near enough to be caught ; in general, when 
the Spaniards, weary of skirmishings or just at nightfall, 
move forward from their position in line without firing, 
the enemy scampers away in all haste. An ambuscade 
or two, in which parties of them should be cut oflF, might 
prove a wholesome lesson, and the irregularity of the sur- 
face, the hills and ravines and abundant cover, ought to 
render such enterprises comparatively easy. I have not 
heard, however, of anything of the kind having been as 



ret attempted, and I have reason to believe that it does 
lot enter into tlie plana of Marslaal O'Donnell, 
The incident of yesterday's skirmish which excited the 
I moat talk and interest, by reason of its novelty, was the 
I capture of a live Moor. He had two or three slight 
T bayonet wounds, bnt there was not much the matter with 
I him, and he was brought into camp and fed and ques- 
I tioned. He is a man of about fifty years of age, strong, 
I muscular, and very dirty. He was summoned from his 
I village to assist iu this war, and has two sons under arms. 
I He could say nothing about the force of the Mooriiih army, 
I aor about anything else of importance ; but I heheve 
interpreters have not yet done pumping liim. Poor 
I -wretches of this sort are led to the fight like so many 
I sheep, understanding nothing of its causes, and knowing 
I <Kdy that it is war against the Christian. This man had 
apparently been on short commons, judging Irora the 
Tonicity with which he devoured an enormous quantity 
of bread. He was kindly treated, and is now in hospital 
at Ceuta, in a room by himself. He is dehghted at find- 
ing himself in safety, for he fully expected to be imioe- 
diately butchered. 

The weather oontinwes unsettled and rather tempes- 
tuous, although, after the storm of Sunday night, the 
puffs that shake our tents seem mere zephyrs. At this 
present time, however, the wind is unpleasantly high, 
ootning from the south-east, from the long line of moun- 
t&ins we see stretching away in that direction along the 
African coast. While the sun shines, and especially from 
about 11 to 3, it is quite hot, but the evenings are very 
oold. It it a treacherous climate, and particularly dau- 
gerons for persons with delicate chests. Headquarters 
has just been saddened by the sudden dealli of a young 
gentleman from Cadiz, of Irish descent, Mr Edward Butler, 
who, having been several years resident in Morocco, and 
being conversant with the language, was induced by 

» Marshal O'DonneU to accompany the Headquarters StafT. 
Be was out yesterday at the eldrmish, returned to his 
tent two hours after dark, complaining of slight indis- 
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position, went down to sleep in Ceuta, and this morning 
was a corpse. His death is attributed to cholera, but 
some believe it to have been pulmoniafulmincmte — sudden 
' and violent inflammation of the lungs,— a malady well 
known and common in Madrid, and which often carries 
off its victims in a very few hours. 

Most of the cavaliy have now arrived. I have seen 
several regiments, and they appear to me fairly mounted. 
The horses aiie in excellent condition. A great deal of 
artillery has been landed, and we shall be strong in that 
arm for our expedition along the coast to Tetuan, 
,^, • which certain Symptoms induce me to think will not be 
very much longer deferred. They are working away at 
vthe roads to our left, and steamers in port are shipping 
rations and war stores, with which they are to accom- 
pany us by sea while ye proceed by land. We shall 
leave as many as 12,000 or 14,000 men in these lines, 
and, as that would weaken our force too much, more are 
coming from Spain — ^indeed, hourly expected. We expect 
reinforcements to the extent of 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
besides a considerable body of volunteers from all regi- 
ments. To provide against future wants other troops are 
preparing in Spain, and the conscripts for 1860 are already 
joining the colours. 

The ground we now occupy around Ceuta is the same 
that was demanded of the Moorish Government. Its 
limits, on which the Spanish redoubts stand, are the 
range of hills within the Sierra BuUones. The redoubts 
look down upon and command the valley^ of which the 
further side is formed by the slopes of that Sierra. This 
is what was demanded, what has lately been taken, and 
what it is intended definitively to retain. 

To-day the gunboats have gone a little way along the 
Straits, and are firing at the Moorish camp in rear of the 
Sierra, and at some caves in which the Moors habitually 
shelter themselves. At this moment (3 p.m.) musketry 
has just begun upon our left, some distance in advance. 
It is doubtless the escort of the working party, returning 
home and followed up by the Moors. I believe there is 
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I the army who wiU not be glad when these 
wearisome and iruitlesa skirmishes are over, and we 
come to something more decisive. 

Brigadiar Sit Richard de la Sanaaaye, who commanded 
the first Spanish brigade that came over here (part of 
Echague's corps), and who has displayed military skill 
and coaspicuoua gallantry in the varioua affairs that have 
since taken place, has beeo raised to the rank of Major- 
General — a promotion well earned, aod which I believe 
to have given satisfaction to those who have been lately 
serving under him. General de la Sauasaye is an Irish- 
man, and was formerly in the Spanish Koyal Guard, when 
that corps d'ilite existed. 

There has been some delay owing to bad weather, and 
afterwarda to breakage, in the laying of the remnant of 
the Atlantic cable which oame here in the Tweedside, to 
connect the Spanish and African coasts. To-day, Low- 
ever, all difficulties were overcome. At a littlo before 
ten this morning the Tweedside left Tarifa, paying ont 
the wire, and at 2 p.m. the connection was completed, and 
messages were sent to Madrid, Paria, and London. 

Beyond two or three Madrid journals not many papers 

i reach us, hut I oocasiooally get hold of a number of the 

ubiquitous Galignani, and from it I derive the little 

. knowledge obtainable here of what is going on in civil- 

' ised lands. In the impression of the 12-I3th inst, I 

notice an article extracted from one of your London coo- 

temporariea, which makes it evident to me that there 

are very incorrect ideas abroad as to the events that have 

^passed around Ceuta during the last month. My letters, 

I jf they have reached you, as I hope, will have dispelled 

I Home of the delusions that seem to have obtained cur- 

xeuoy. The article in question, in speaking of the actions 

of the 25th and 30th ult., insinuates that the Spaniards 

had by no means the best of it. There is no question but 

that the Moora attacked, and so tliey did in nearly every 

affair that has taken place. It is not tlie Spaniards' object 

to attack them. They merely desire to hold the poBitions 

they have taken aod are fortifj-ing, and await the n 
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when all Bball be in readiness for operations on a more 
important scale, and in another direction. This is cer- 
tain ; but it is equally so that, as often as the enemy has 
presented himself, he has been repulsed and worsted. 
It is completely untrue that a gun was captured on the 
30th ult., and I am ignorant what can have given rise to 
such a report. No Spaniards have as yet been made 
prisoners to the knowledge of anybody here ; none have 
been returned as missing. " Marshsd O'Donnell," the 
writer continues, " was represented by the last accounts 
as making preparations to return t^ Madrid, leaving the 
command in the hands of Zabala." There has never been 
the slightest rumour here of such an intention on the 
part of the Commander-in-Chief, whose presence every- 
body considers as indispensable, if the campaign is to 
continue. The expedition was certainly undertaken, as 
the article says, at a most unfitting time, but that it will 
" spend the winter in Africa under canvass " is highly 
improbable — if, at least, it be thereby implied that it will 
remain all the winter in its present lines. The writer 
then asks how it is to be provisioned in a country " where 
the arrival of a single traveller sometimes causes a 
scarcity." Luckily the army is only about fifteen miles 
from Algesiras, ten from Tarifa, a few hours' steam from 
Cadiz or Malaga ; so that there is a possibility of its 
escaping famine. As to pressing forward into the inte- 
rior of Morocco at this season of the year, that is what 
no one now dreams of; it would be mere madness. 
Those of the Madrid papers which only a few weeks ago 
BO prettily mapped out the route of tiiis army, allotting 
so many days to fighting, so many to marching, so many 
to sieges, &c., and taking the whole force to spend its 
Christmas or New Year in Fez, must by this time be 
pretty well convinced of their presumption and folly. 
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PRIM TO THE FHONT. 



Camp in frost op Cbuta, J)«. 22. 
Very high winds all niglit ; a etroiig Levanter. The 
mail due last night did not arrive — a great disappoint- 
ment always in a camp, where letters and papers are 
eagerly awaited aa the chief of the few pleasures obtain- 
able. General Prim's division ia jnst marching out of 
camp on ita way to Monte Negro, a mountain about 
six miles on this side of Cape Negro, and considerably 
beyond Castillejos. I understand that ae the army ad- 
vances upon Tetuan, twenty-two steamers laden with 
stores and provisions (they take 500,000 rations), besides 
the war steamers, will pursue a parsille! progress. I 
should mention, if I have not done so before, that Caa- 
titlejoa ia the name given to two small square white 
houses, having the appearance of stunted towers, which 
stand some distance apart on nearly the last of the slopes 
to be traversed before reaching the level ground on the 
way to Cape Negro, and considerably beyond our lines. 
Nearly all the field artilleiy haa arrived. The siege 
train will not be landed here. 

General Frim takes with him six battalions, some' 
hussars, and four batteries. He is going to blow up 
some pieces of rock that encumber the road in that di- 
rection, and will return in the afternoon. Troops are 
thrown out in support, and line the heights in iront of 
General Kos de Olano's camp. There have been three or 
four shots just flred, but the Moors do not yet show, and 
it ia not expected they will make much opposition, al- 
though they will doubtless follow up tbe troops as they 
retire. Everything seems to indicate an approaching move 
of the army. 



■r Camp in front or Ckuta, Dee. 23. 

Another skirmish yesterday afternoon, as General Prim 
retorned from liis road-making expedition. There was 
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no great novelty in its features. A good deal of firing ; 
thirty or forty men hors de combat on our side ; the artil- 
lery reported to have done nnich damage to the enemy. 
Two wounded Cazadores were decapitated by the Moors ; 
their comrades, hurrying to bear them off, found only the 
headless bodies. The enemy showed cavalry, and a 
small body of it charged some infantry guerillas. A 
body of Spanish cavalry offered battle to a much larger 
force of Moorish horsemen, who declined it, and retired 
on the advance of a squadron or two. Considerable pro- 
gress was yesterday made with the road towards Tetuan ; 
and it is said that two days' more work wiU complete 
it as far as is intended. It is rather remarkable that 
when our troops retire within their lines, leaving the new 
road in the power of the Moors, the latter do it no dam- 
age. One might have supposed they would destroy at 
night the day's work of their enemies, which they, on the 
contrary, seem scrupulously to respect. This is to be 
accounted for only by one of two suppositions. Either 
they reckon that when the Spaniards depart, these roads 
will remain for their use and advantage, or else they de- 
sire to facilitate their foe's advance to ground favourable 
to an engagement on a more extensive scale than any 
that has yet taken place. 

As a change from camp scenes and monotonous skir- 
mishes, will you step down with me into Ceuta, on the 
chance of finding something more interesting? The 
passage of horses, mules, and men has worn a broad track 
from the camp into town, and the stream of life flowing in 
and out leaves no doubt as to the right way. You pass 
out of headquarters camp, where stand groups of Staff 
officers smoking their after-breakfast cigar, watching a 
little firing that has begun to the front, and waiting for 
the horses that are to carry them to the scene of action. 
You skirt the camp of General Prim, where a band is, of 
course, playing (Prim's is the musical division of this 
army), and a level ground on the left, where infantry are 
exercising, the skirmishers learning to close into groups 
on the approach of cavalry. The captains now use pitos^ 



SCENES ON THE BOAD. 

(whistleB), on which they sound the trumpet calls (the 
Spanish infantry use tnimpetB, not bugleB). These 
whifltle-callB are heard and understood by the men, but 
are inaudible to the Moore, who had begun to uuderBtand 
the aignalB blown on trumpets. Down the rather steep 
descent to the gat£S of Ceuta, you meet muleteers and 
soldiers, going in and out with their beasts, fetching and 
carrying rations and all kinds of stores. Here are some 
eick men going in on stretchers. Officers of all grades 
are riding and walking to or from the town. Here passes 
a busy commissary, yonder a weary doctor, coining from 
a heavy morning's work in the hospital ; here is a cabi- 
net courier, with gold-laced coat and cap, breeches and 
high boots ; there are a couple of interpreters — one a 
mere lad of sixteen, who speaks as many languages as 
he is years old. You pass the wells, where presidarios 
(gaUey-slavGs) and others are hard at work drawing 
water for camp and stable use, and reach the outer gate 
of the town. If, immediately you have gone through it, 
you turn sharp to your left, yon come to a nook within 
the fortifications, where stands a newly-pitched tent, 
within which three or four officials, with flashes of light- 
ning embroidered on the collars of thoir blue coats, are 
working the oracle — in other words, corresponding with 
Spain by means of the newly-laid cable to Tarifa, They 
tell yon that they lost a great deal of their apparatus in 
the unfortunate catastrophe of the Genova at Malaga ; 
but they have got a neat little machine, in extremely 
small compass, bearing the name of " Henley, patentee," 
by means of which they are maintaining an animated 
conversation with Tarifo, which place, by the by, I lately 
eiToneonsly stated to be only ten miles hence, whereas it 
is five leagues, and something like twenty miles of cable 
were laid down the other day — part of which, however, is 
accounted for by the great depth of water, and by the vio- 
lence of the currents in the Strait*. To get into the town 
of Ceuta, you have to pass through many windings in the 
fortifications, through various narrow places, and some 
which iu wet weather are pools of mud, and through sundry 
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small arched gateways, constantlj choked by the passage 
of loaded mules, by parties of soldiers and galley-slaves 
carrying heavy burdens on boards or stretchers, by cav- 
alry and artillery. It is a slow and troublesome passage, 
whether on foot or on horseback, and you are not sorry 
to emerge from the labyrinth upon Africa Square— a large 
open place, with houses and barracks around it, whence, 
through a narrow street or two, and round within the 
rampart or sea-wall of the town, you reach the bridge 
over the creek. Here there is generally a throng and 
much traffic, but, once past that, all is plain sailings 
You find yourself at the foot of a broad ascending street, 
leading into the heart of the town. To your left is the 
Marina, a road along the shore of the bay, leading to the 
outer or eastern extremity of the little peninsula on which 
Ceuta stands. In that direction are the Governor's house, 
the cavalry barracks, and some commissariat stores. 
The sun basks down upon it in the middle hours of the 
day, and an African sun, even within three days of 
Christmas, is neither pleasant nor salutary to a European. 
But here comes a funeral. A rudely-constructed coffin, 
as rudely covered with coarse black stuff, kept down by 
yellow riband and brass nails, is borne by four infantry 
soldiers in their fatigue jackets. Four others walk beside 
to relieve them when tired ; an orderly corporal is in at- 
tendance. There is also a man in an old brown cloak, 
with a hat once black, but now red-brown from use and 
exposure to weather. You take him for an assistant sex- 
ton. Not at all ; he is the chaplain. The corpse is that 
of one cholera-stricken, and these are borne to their 
graves without robed priests, or charger following, or 
volley fired over their grave — as quietly (I might almost 
say, as secretly) as possible, in order to avoid those 
mournful and alarming impressions which the number of 
interments might occasion, and which it is known from 
experience are not without their effect in augmenting the 
spread of the disease. On the coffin are the initials of 
the deceased ; an officer (doubtless a personal friend) and 
a servant follow. We will follow too, if you please, 
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THE CEMETERY. ' k 

althongh with no notion how far removed tlie cemetery 
may be. We pass the house of Brigadier Gomez, the 
Governor, who himself haa only just recoyered from a 
touch of cholera, pass the stores, the barracks, a little 
public garden or promenade, where in summer the tawny 
belles of Ceuta recreate— get beyond all buildings, in 
short, and on sandy paths, and among heavy patches of 
cactus, until we are at the very extremity of the promon- 
tory, at the point where a few rocks, rearing their black 
orestH above the water, mark the line betwcBu the calm 
surface of the bay, smiling and rippling in the sunlight, 
and the more uneasy face of the open sea, at that spot 
whirling in rapid circles from the action of conflicting 
currents. Upon this slope to our right is the cemetfiry. 
It is of a square form, and of a kind common in Spain. 
Within the surrounding wall, niches are built — small 
square openings, just admitting a coffin, of which the 
narrow end, when driven home, touches the wall, while 
the large end remains within a few inches of the super- 
ficies of the inner masonry. Nearly all the niches are 
closed, and over the brick and plaster that shuts them 
tiiere has been placed, in most cases, a board or stone 
dab, with some record of the inmate. 

The guardian of the gate is a mulatto galley-slave, but 
he can give no icformation as to where the corpse is to be 
deposited, for he is but a subordinate keeper, and the chief 
official is absent. The niches are numbered and divided 
into aeries, placed under the protection of different saints. 
While awaiting the absent janitor and seston we have 
abundant time to inspect the burial-ground, whose posi- 
tion (on the verge of a barren promontory, exposed to the 
strong blasts that blow thither irom the east) and general 
aspect have something that harmonises well enough with 
one's idea of what the cemetery of tlie ancient-Morisco, 
modem-convict town of Ceuta ought to be. There has 
been much burying of late, and the place is in confu- 
sion. Some of the tombstones and small monuments (for 
there are graves also iu the centre, in addition to the 
"ches) totter from age and rough treatment ; here lie a 
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heap of human skulls and bones ; hard by are several 
open coffins, of slight construction, some of them broken 
to pieces, some green and damp inside, as if but lately 
emptied of the last decayed remnants of the corpses they 
had enclosed. The place is not fragrant, nor pleasant 
to linger in; fortunately the sea-breeze purifies the 
atmosphere. The sexton arrives ; he is a sinewy elderly 
convict, with a tinge of negro blood, and with grey hair 
curling out on all sides from under his flat cap. Where 
has he been ? Why is he not at his post? He has been 
a long walk to fetch his daily pittance of bread — a little 
black loaf — which he tosses aside with some appearance of 
humour at the reproof. He explains the neglected state 
of the burial-ground by the great deal of work there has 
been of late. There are very few niches vacant, but one 
is found ; the priest mutters a few prayers, while all pre- 
sent stand uncovered and attentive ; the coffin is deposited 
in the niche, which the sexton bricks up. This is all, and 
we again make our way along the sultry, iusty Marina, 
and tiiis time enter the town by the broad ascent already 
mentioned. About half-way up, just where a jBaurier is 
desperately striving to satisfy the demands mwib upon his 
time and labour for the benefit of sick mules and lame 
horses, and for shoes innumerable, there is a street to the 
right, or rather a wide lane between dead walls, up which 
we will turn, even at the risk of not getting fairly into 
Ceuta to-day. A few score paces bring you to an open 
gate in the wall on the right, through which you pass into 
a long quadrangle, half-courtyard, half-garden, with a 
number of doors and low buildings on each side. A few 
yards up it you pass under a trellis, stretching across the 
court, and which in summer must afford a shade not now to 
be obtained from the shrivelled leaves and bare branches 
of the vine that clothes it. At the further end of the court 
is a similar lattice awning, trailed over by a vine with a 
huge stem, and with which a pumpkin plant has united 
itself, the great, dark-green fruit, as big as a man's head, 
dangling by slender stalks below and around the arbour. 
In front of a door on the right are a number of earthen jars 
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THE MOORISH BARRIO. 8t i 

ooutaiiiing plants, few of which now show bloBHom. But 
at the sides of the coiart grow large huahes rich in bloom. 
Here is & atrangs iantastic black and lilac flower, which, 
looks as if it were in half-monming', and to wIiobo shape, 
like that of lie lower end of a trum[>et, it doubtless 
owes the name of fior de la irompeta, by which it is here 
known. Here ia a bright red flower, a perfect vermilion 
tint, with long feather-hkc petals stretching out horizon- 
tally around a cluater of red and yellow buds. This is 
tho_^r de paseua (the Christmaa blossom), beautiful cer- 
tainly, though I prefer at this season the British holly and 
mistletoe. And again we come to clustera of a pale bine 
blossom, which in form and manner of growth so strongly 
resembles jessamine that we pluok some to examine. But 
jessamine it is not, aud, moreover, it is scentleaa. This 
rather pretty place is the Barrio de los Moroa, the quarter 
or pen in which dwell the descendants of those who once 
possessed Ceuta. It is worth a glance. Here dwell 
Almanzor, and Hamet, and Zorayda, and others whose 
names alone transport one back to those days of romance 
when Spanish and Moorish chivalry vied with each other 
in deeds of dating and feats of arms in the battle-fields of 
Gfranada. For the most part there is little of the chival- 
rous or picturesque in the aspect of the inmates of these 
last residences of the Moors in Ceuta. The majority are 
squalid and miserable -looking enough. There are excep- 
tions, however. Here, under the pumpkin treliis, dwells 
a comely youth in gay attire, who claims high descent, 
and shows you a curved ciraeter which his ancestors are 
said to have wielded with no feeble arm in war against 
the Spaniard, He is very Spanish himself now, speaks 
pure Castilian, and wishes no good to the children of his 
forefathers' countrymen in the contest between thera and 
the Government under which he lives. My favourite here, 
however, is Hamet, a fine companionable jolly old Moriaoo, 
cleanly of aspect, with a good eye for a horse, obliging, 
and serviceable. He would be no bad stndy for a painter ; 
nay, you have seen him many a time, or one much like 
him, in the pictures and sketchbooks of those Enghah and 
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French artists who affect Oriental subjects and scenes in 
Araby. Horace Vemet has drawn him more than once — 
a little idealised, perhaps — in his dashing delineations of 
African warfare, with white muslin drawn over his head 
and breast, and contrasting with his tawny visage and 
black beard. His ordinary attire is plain enough, but see 
him when he rides forth in full dress, all pujrple and fine 
linen, gold and scarlet, as I met him the other day, pranc- 
ing out of Ceuta on a black charger, bound upon a visit 
to a Spanish General. Very stately and brilliant did he 
look, and great was the admiration and wonder he excited 
on his passage through the camp, where the soldiers 
thronged to gaze at him, and took him to be, at the very 
least, an Ambassador Extraordinary &om the Emperor of 
Morocco, come to solicit peace and implore clemency. 
And here is Zorayda come to sit for a pen-and-ink por- 
trait. Comely she is, and of a rich golden tint, with fine 
black eyes, and an embonpoint doubtless quite to Orientid 
taste ; and, above all, she has a mellow voice and, inex- 
haustible good-humour. Of the other ladies, as far as it 
has been permitted to me to contemplate them, I can say 
littie. They are generally elderly and somewhat farded, 
wearing red slippers with blue flowers embroidered upon 
them, and, oh I how guiltiess of crinoline I Whether they 
be a succession of wives whom Hamet has taken to his 
bosom, or in what relation they may stand to him, I know 
not, nor care too curiously to investigate, for Hamet has 
lived long enough amongst Christians to be aware of and 
sensible to their prejudices; and he is really too good a 
feUow for one to risk ruffling his susceptibilities. 

I do not know that there is much else noteworthy in a 
ramble through Ceuta. The convicts' workshop, where 
they follow their different trades, has nothing very strik- 
ing about it. They have plenty of occupation now; 
nearly every class of artisan finds abundant customers in 
the army. Above all, the carpenters have lots to do, 
were it only in supplying the demand for tables and camp- 
stools, greatly needed in the tents, and of which few were 
brought from Spain, probably because it was not expected 
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■we ebotild be bo long atafionaiy. The very complete, 
although Bomenhat irregular pavement of Ceuta's streets 
is due to convict labour, and the laboiirera have displayed 
a certain degree of taate in the rude mosaicB they have 
formed out of stones of different colours, which they have 
BO arranged as to represent trees, elephants, and varioua 
other devices. From the beginning to the end of some 
of the streets there meanders a seemingly interminable 
branch, with foliage sprouting from it on either side. 
These convicts, as I have already observed, fight ex- 
tremely well when arms are given to them. Among 
them are a great many old soldiers ; and, moreover, they 
have a strong atimulua to do their duty in the field, — for 
if they failed in it, they would return to a chain and hard 
labour, while, as a reward for good service, they may ex- 
pect liberty, or at least a commutation of punishment. 
In yesterday's fight, a party of these confinadoa armados, 
as they are called, were disposed as skirmishers, when a 
small body of Moorish horse (some 60 or 60) charged 
down upon them. With the coolness and decision of 
veterans, they drew together, and received the cavalry 
with steady fire and bayonets. Several of the Moors fell ; 
the rest were disconcerted, and retired. I understand 
that the experiment of arming these convicts has been 
found to answer so well that it is intended to carry it out 
on a much larger scale. 

The large reinforcement a expected from Spain ought 
now to be at Algesiraa, and very shortly here. The 
weatheris fine, the sea calm, and everything favours their 
transport. Three thousand Basques should be here before 
the end of the month. The volunteers for African aervice, 
from the regiments which remain in Spain, are very 
numeroua. They are said to amount to 6000 men. So 
that the Spahisii army will soon be able to march away 
from here in at least ita present strength, or even more, 
and still leave behind it a force sufficient not only to keep 
the-linee, which daily grow stronger, but perhaps to co- 
operate usefully by a sortie, should the expeditionary 
ly come to an engagement with the Moors between 



this and Cape Negro. Meanwhile, the delay we expe- 
rience is not altogether unprofitable. The soldiera get 
inured to fighting by frequent akirmiahea, aud gain cou- 
fidence by SKBiiig that, although obatinata at long ahota, 
and daring in following up retiring troops, the Moora will 
not stand a ateady onset, and, above all, dislike the 
bayonet and artillery. I hear, by tlie by, that it has 
been stated in foreign papers that the Moora readily 
attack with cold steel, with tlieir goaimas — keen-edged 
aworda, or long poniards. This ia erroneoua. The Moor's 
favourite weapon is the espingarda, or long gun, numbera 
of which have been captured in tiie different corabata. 
When driven to bay, and unable to load, they use it . 
club, and it is only when it is broken or struck from their 
hands that they have recourse to their side-arma. 

A charaoteriatic and amusing trait of the Moorish pri- 
soner made the other day, waa related to me by one pre- 
sent. When he was brought in, an officer handed 
dollar as a reward to one of the soldiers who had tali 
him. Wounded though he waa, and terrified though 
might be supposed to be, the prisoner no sooner aaw 1 
glitter of the coin than he made a clutch at it. It vi 
the ruling passion developed under the most unfavourable 
circumstances — the robber instinct triumphing over every 
other feeling. The poor wretch seems a sort of savage, 
without two ideas, and passes his time in invoking bless- 
inga on the heada of the Spaniards for not having killed 
him, and in devouring, with wolfish appetite, all the 
bread, coffee, and other food he can obtain. He is no 
pleased with his fare and treatment that he ia anxious to 
send for his sons and the rest of his kindred to join him 
in his repasta at the expense of the merciful unbelievers, 

I lately went over the Serallo, the large old building 
which atanda at about the centre of the Spanish oanip 
and position. It was formerly a palace, and ia supposed 
to have been built for the use of a Moorish sovereign 
during a former siege of Ceuta. It has a spacious patio, 
or inner court, with a well in the middle, and doubtless 
in it* day it was a stately pile, but it is in au extremely 



rninous condition, and it needs close inspection to detect 
even faint traces of former magnificence. 

The wind has changed, and has gone round to the 
north-west — blasts from the mountains instead of gales 
from the sea. Last night woa extremeiy mild, now it is 
getting cold again. Thus we go on, throngh continual 
The working party did not go out to-day, and 
tlie Moors have been quiet. We are mating our prepara- 
tions to spend as merry a Christmas as may be poseible 
under the not very fayonrable circumstances. I lately 

i induced to believe that we might possibly march 
just about Christmas Day, but I see little chance of it 
■, and should not be greatly aurprised if the new year 
BtUl found us here, since it would need but two or three 
days of decidedly bad weather to delay the movement 
The moat prevalent impression, however, seems to be 
that the end of the month will find us on our way to 
Tetuan. 



CSKP OJ FRONT OF Ceitt*, Pte. 26. 
Chkisthas Eve — Nocke Buena- — is a great festival in 
Spain, and is kept mnch as Christmaa Day is with us in 
England, Here the usual custom was not departed from, 
A double ration of wine and a small gratuity sufficed to 
put the Spanish soldier in great good-humour, and there 
was much sound of mirth and jollity in camp during the 
evening. Whether or not these sounds reached tlie ears 
of the Moors, or whether the renegades deceived them, 
and told them that on the following morning the Spaniards 
wonld be sleeping off a debauch, and less able than usual 
to defend themselves, I cannot say, but soon after seven 
on Christmas morning our friends of the dark counte- 
nance and dirty white garments showed upon our extreme 
left, descending npon the beach, making use of our new 
roada, and apparently aiming at enveloping Roa da Olano s 
camp. At tho same time they advanced towards his 



66 BEFULSE OF THE MOOBS : 

right, their line assuming their favourite crescent form, 
and came up to a yerj moderate distance from the 
Alphonso redoubt (on the left of all), so called after the 
Prince of Asturias. There ensued a very smart little fight, 
in which the enemy received a sharp lesson, I perceive, 
by papers which might be supposed better informed, 
that the Moors have been giving out fantastical histories 
of their victories over the Spaniards, of their having 
taken redoubts, which they might have held had they 
thought it worth while, and in which they would have 
captured guns if the Christians had not been so prudent 
as to remove them beforehand. These are mere fables, 
and it requires but one visit to our line of redoubts and 
a very short acquaintance with the Moorish style of 
manoeuvring to feel certain that they are so. But the 
agents of the Emperor of Morocco will hardly have the 
audacity to represent the affair of the 25th of December 
as a victory. The enemy was vigorously received and 
promptly checked. From the redoubts the artillery 
made good practice, and punished him severely. On the 
left the infantry were chiefly engaged. The Moors had 
advanced in a reckless, imprudent manner, apparently 
thinking only of outflanking the Spanish position, and 
not considering that they might themselves be cut off, 
or at least brought within bayonet reach. The conse- 
quence was that they suffered not a little, and had to 
retire with such precipitation that they left upwards of 
forty dead bodies behind them, contrary to their usual 
custom. When the Spaniards advanced without firing, 
to charge them with the bayonet, they did not stand for 
an instant. In this manner a company of the Eegiment 
of Zamora drove a lot of them out of a position they had 
occupied, the Moors being in such haste to decamp, and 
having such very long legs, that only two or three were 
caught. It seems nearly impossible to make them 
prisoners. In one encounter (most of these little actions 
are made up of a number of small fights between a few 
companies of Spaniards, and detached bodies of the 
Moors, who seem to have no idea of attacking in bat- 



I talion, or otLerwise than irregularly), in which a number 
of Moora were killed, one of tliern was euiroundecl by 
four Cazadorea, who came down upon him with fised 
bayoneta, ebouting and signing to him not to fife, and that 
they would give him quarter. The Moor took no heed 
of their overtiireB, levelled his long guu, and shot one of 
them, whereupon he was, of couree, put to death by the 
others. The enemy had been driven back and seemed 
discouraged, but still showed in considerable force at 
Bome distance in front of our lines, when a battery of long 
ritted four-pounders opened upon them irom the Alphonso 
redoubt There was a wood which they evidently 
thought out of range, and in which a large number of 
them had assembled and remained spectators of the httle 
skirmishing thut was stiU going on. The first shot pitched 
beyond them, and produced an instant commotion and a 
L ^ tendency to move to the rear, and two or three more, 
which just got their range, sent them rapidly to the 
right-about. The slopes and hills in their rear were 
dotted with them, makiQg off in all haste, and looking, in 
} distance and in their whifey-brown haicks, like so 

I many frightened sheep. Before two o'clock they had all 
disappeared, and no more shots were heard. The Span- 
ish loss was six killed and thirty-four wtiunded. Some 
companies went out to see if they could find any wounded 
Moors, but discovered none but dead. The bodies of a 
number who had been killed in the ravines near the sea 
were burnt there. The general opinion in camp is that 
the Moors are getting cowed at finding themselves in- 
variably repulsed witli loss, and without gaining an inch 
of ground. They had been acoustomed to harass Ceuta, 
and to akirinish with the handful of men which the gar- 
rison could send out against them, until they came to 
form a most contemptuous idea of the value of Spanish 
soldiers. Against the force now opposed to them they 
find they can do nothing, and the artillery, especially, 

1 seems an arm of great terror to them. Meanwhile, the 
ypanish recruits are getting practice, and are learning to 
think little of the enemy, who had been represented to 
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ASPECT OF THE MOORS. 

them as formidable, and whose appearance, to young sol- 
diers, must unquestionably be so. The Moors are gene- 
rally tall, powerful men, of ferocious aspect and great 
agility, and their mode of coming on, like so many howl- 
ing savages, is not calculated to encourage and give 
confidence to lads who for the first time find themselves 
in action. Most of those whose dead bodies we have 
seen were men of mature age, seemingly forty years 
old, or even more, although perhaps we take them to 
be older than they are. They are horribly dirty, and 
few of them have anything on but their haick. Among 
the things brought in yesterday, besides arms, were 
some leathern pouches, with a strap to sling over one 
shoulder, the pouch falling under the opposite arm. In 
these they keep their powder loose. Loading must be a 
long process with them, and if all their guns be of the 
same kind as those I have seen, with flint locks of an 
antiquity of construction tiiat entitles them to a place in 
a museum of old arms, they must speedily become unser- 
viceable in wet weather. 

We had some squalls of rain during the skirmish yes- 
terday, and at nightfall these were exchanged for a driv- 
ing torrent, which a violent gale sent against the tents 
with such force that they were speedily wet through. 
It was a very dirty night indeed ; there was scarcely a 
tent in camp through which the water did not make its 
way in greater or less quantities. In short, it was a 
repetition of the previous Sunday, the 18th, and rather 
worse than better. Even for those who were so lucky 
as to have a dry couch (and those were very few) it was 
scarcely possible to sleep, owing to the roaring of the wind 
and flapping of canvass. To-day has been gloomy, 
muggy, and without much wind. The Moors have been 
perfectly quiet. Our chief occupation has been repairing 
damages, re-pitching tents, drying beds and clothes. I 
am told that sickness is again on the increase, which, 
indeed, is not to be wondered at after the weather we 
have had. 
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WE A THER ■ BOUND. 



Camp Ei ntosT of Cedta, Dk. 27, 
Till about 10 o'clock last night the weather was pretty 
quiet, but then the tempest broke forth again and- raged 
all night It still continues. The rain baa left off for a 
while, but the wind is aa fierce as ever, making the 
strongest tent-poles bend till one thinks they muat break. 
Judging from appearancoB, we have not yet done with 
the rain. With auoh weather as this there is Httle pro- 
bability of fighting or marching. The Moors, we are 
assured, by persons who have lived among them, have a 
great disUke to the rain. Aa for our ttaroh to Tetuan, 
it will hardly be commenced until there be a prospect of 
weather raliier more propitious. These raina convert 
the new roads (which are superficial, only fine-weather 
paths) into swamps, or something very like it, most 
laborious to march over, and wiich would be speedily so 
cut up as to he impracticable for artillery. Nevertheless, 
the report of an early move is rife, and I believe every- 
body would rejoice at its proving true, for we are heartily 
weary of this gusty, rainy camp, and would gladly ex- 
change it for the line of march, even though with a tem- 
porary increase of hardship. But I suspect we have still 
a little time to wait here. This stormy weather is un- 
fevourable to the transport of troops from Spain, and I 
doubt the army's moving until further reinforcementa 



Major - General Echagiie, who commands the first 

I corps, which was the first to land in Africa, and who 

rwaa wounded in tlie sharp action of the 25th of Kovem- 

f ber, before the remainder of the army came over, haa 

""Deen promoted to the rank of Lien tenant- General. 

The Spanish Qaceta Militar states the number of men 
I who have volunteered from various regiments to join the 
Larmy in Africa to be upwards of GOOO. 
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Gamp in front op Ceuta, Dec 28. 

With slight inteiuaission the bad weather continiied all 
yeBterday. The camp was a dreary picture, everything 
wet, mud in the tents, cooking (it is all al fresco work 
here) rendered almost impossible by the sudden blasts 
and torrents, the roads more than ankle-deep in mud, 
and perilous for horses from their extreme slipperiness — 
the more so as nearly aU the ground here is sloping 
where it is not steep. When I say roads, it is by cour- 
tesy; I mean tracks, for we have little that is better. 
The troops havd^ worked hard during the last three or 
four weeks, and have made a very considerable length 
of pathway, good for walking and riding, and even for 
artillery, so long as the weather is dry ; but when we 
come to have forty-eight hours* rain, as at present, these 
much-vaunted " roads " quickly show their weakness. 
To move an army over them then would be extremely 
difficult ; the artillery could hardly fail to stick, and to 
arrest the progress of the troops in the rear. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed by those most likely to be right that 
a move is at hand, and is delayed only until we have 
one or two fine days to dry the ground. Unfortunately 
a couple of fine days would almost be an assurance of 
wet ones ensuing, for during the month now near its 
close we have only once had more than sixty or seventy 
hours of fine weather at a time. Some flatter themselves 
that January is usually a better month here than Decem- 
ber, but my inquiries among the natives by no means 
lead to the same conclusion. A Ceutan told me just now 
that December, January, and February here bear a very 
strong resemblance to each other, and added that we had 
had no rain as yet. With torrents of twelve, twenty- 
four, and even forty-eight hours* duration fresh in my 
memory, I probably looked sceptical of his assurance, 
for he proceeded to supply me with proofs. "We do 
not consider," he said, " that we have had any rain worth 
speaking of until the wells begin to fill, and at this pre- 




DISAPPOINTED EXPECTATIONS. 

mt time tbere is ecarely more water in tbem tlian there 
IvaB a montli ago." To tliis there was no reply, and I 
remained with the nDpIeasant convictioa that, if January 
18 to be wetter than the last few days, this ia litely to 
he the dampest campaign ever made. Those who pro- 
jected this war seem to have fallen into the error of 
ignoring their foea. They expected to heat the Moors, 
and they may Tery probably have been right in feeling 
confident of their Buperiority over them ; but there are 
other enemies, on whose opposition and unfavourable 
influence they forgot to reckon. The climate at this 
season of the year, the cholera and other diseases, the 
defective administration so likely to be found in the army 
of a country long unaccustomed to war~all these are 
worse foes than the Mauritaniao hordes with tlieir long 
iorelocks, irregular tactics, and savage yells. They are 
foes against which lead and steel, and valour and gene- 
ralship, avail little or nolbiug. The certainty of ten 
days' fine weather would now be worth a million. A 
week, at most, ought to tako ub to Tetuan, even with 
a battle on the road, and Bkirmishes every day. The 
time should he less, but it is expected that we shall be 
delayed two or three days while the engineers overcome 
certain material obstacles to our progress. Fine weather 
or bad, however, it is beyond a doubt that the order to 
advance would be received with genend rejoicing, for 
the army is heartily sick of these windy heights and 
narrow limits. There seems to have been an impression, 
at least among many of the offioera, that the campaign 
was to be a very brief one, a sort of veni vidi tnci affair, 
a speedy onslaught, rapid victories, a triumphant entry 
into Tangier or Tetuan, or both, and then rest upon 
laurels, and perhaps return to Madrid. General O'Don- 
nell himself is reported {with what truth I know not) to 
have told his Iriends that he should eat his Christmas 
dinner in the Spanish capital. He has eaten it in a 
much less pleasant place, and, eis far as appearances go, 
be is likely to eat not a few more upon African soil. It 
is a widely- spread, ahhough I canoot say that it la a 
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universal belief here, that Tetuan will be taken, and that 
then the campaign will be at an end. Most of those who 
are not confident of the two events put faith in one or 
the other of them, some believing that Tetuan will be 
taken, but that the war will not then come to a close 
(these I believe to be few), wlule others say that if 
Tetaan be taken the campaign is over. My own opinion, 
which is that of many others here (although not all of 
them may think it right or prudent openly to express it), 
is that this expedition, begun in haste and without suffi- 
cient previous deliberation and preparation, is already 
repented of, and will be brought to a close as soon as 
that can be done without incurring ridicule and disgrace. 
There can be no question that the cause of this war has 
been in a great measure the Spanish press, which has 
displayed in this circumstance a vitality for which 
foreigners, and probably many Spaniards, were unpre- 
pared to give it credit. Unfortunately, its previously 
unsuspected power was injudiciously exerted. Instead 
of the counsels of prudence, it put forward the incite- 
ments of passion. The opposition papers did so on 
system, and in hopes of getting the Government into 
difficulties ; the papers that support Government foolishly 
and unreflectingly joined in the cry. Before the wisdom 
or necessity of such a war had been duly weighed, 
clamour had rendered it inevitable. With respect to the 
share the clergy had in bringing it about, and which I 
have seen a good deal insisted on in print, I can say 
nothing of my own knowledge, as I was not in Spain at 
the time, and this is not the place to trace such influence. 
There are reasons, however, for believing that if the 
clergy did not actually urge on the war, they at least 
are now doing what they can to support it— not, per- 
haps, out of their own pockets, but by their power over 
the consciences and purse-strings of others. An intelli- 
gent Spaniard mentioned to me the other day some large 
anonymous donations that had been made for the ex- 
penses of the war. These, he added, were the work of the 
confessional. One hears of contributions from various 



quarters — among otliera, of a subscription got up to pay 
the lialf-million demanded of Spain by the Britieh Gov- 
ernment. All this is very patriotic, but it does not 
prove enthuaiasm for the war. The Spaniards perceive 
that they have got into a contest more difficult and more 
costly than they expected, and they show themselves 
■willing to make sacrifices to carry it through in a manner 
creditable to their oouutry ; but this does not prove that 
if they were now in time to choose they would not prefer 

A fourth eorpa d'armie is now forming at Malaga, to 
be commanded by General Eios — a name hitherto un- 
known to fame. It will consist, I am informed, of ten 
strong battalions. Troops continue to arrive here, and 
are sent np to camp immediately. It is said that the 
first corps (which was the first to arrive in Africa), com- 
manded by General Echaguo, with Generals La Sanasaye 
and Gasset at the head of its two divisions, will remain 
to keep these lines when the array marches on Tetuan. 
It is the corps that has as yet seen most fighting, borne 
most ezpoanre, and experienced the heaviest losses. One 
of its brigades, under La Sausaaye, was here for Bome 
^t^e before any other, and before hostilities actually 

^^^ Camp is raosr of Cbcta, Bee. 29, 

^* This has been a fine day, — breezes on the lieights, sun- 
shine upon the sea; the camp drying itself ; everythii^ 
spread abroad; tents thrown open, trunks emptied, clothes 
and blankets extended on the tent tops, every one's goods 
and chattels opened to the inspection of his neighbours, 
— the scene a combination of Rag Fair and Brokers' Eow, 
— people sitting outside on boxes and camp-stools, as if 
they were as much in need of drying as their property. 
As usual, a bright day induced a brighter view of things 
in general, and of the prospects of the expedition in par- 




MBARDMENT OF PORT MARTIN. 

ticular; and thovo was alao some movement by sea and 
land to enliven us after our tUree days' shower-batli and 
inaction. Early in the forenoon the Spanish squaiJron 
made its appearance to the east of Ceuta, at a consider- 
abte distance frbm laud, making for Martin, the port of 
Tetuan. It consisted of 10 sail, of which the following 
list will be found, I believe, pretty nearly correct; — 
Isabel II., 84 guns, sailing liner, in tow of the Isabel II,, 
12 guns, steamer; Villa de Bilboa, 40 guns, saUiiig, towed 
by the Vasco Nunez, 12 guns, steamer ; Princesa de las 
Asturias, 50, and Blanca, 40, screw frigates; Colon, 12, 
steamer; Vulcano steamer, carrying two 80-pounders; 
and two despatch-boats. 

The squadron Bteanied in behind Cape Negro, with Uie 
exception of two or three vessels which remained off the 
point. Fire was opened at about I o'clock. The pro- 
jection of the Cape intercepted our view, and com- 
bined with the wind, which blew from us, to prevent onr 
hearing much more of the cannonade than we were able 
to see of it. We saw a good deal of smoke off the Cape, 
but the sound of the guns reached us but faintly. The 
Moore replied to the fire, and it was probably the smoke 
from their batteries that rose above the line of lulls at a 
short distance to the westward, while on a mountain-side 
beyond (more to the south) a column of smoke proceeded 
from a fire, which was supposed to bo a beacon or signal 
of alarm. As yet no official account of the bombardment 
has reached us, hnt the report is that it was highly suc- 
cessful, and that Fort Martin and a land battery were 
greatly damaged. The Moors are said to have fired at 
first with very good aim {I have heard notliing of damage 
to the squadron) to the estent of about 50 shots, when, 
their practice became worse, and their fire soon afterwardo 
ceased. A French war steamer went out to witness the 
bombardment. I saw no English vessel pass on the same 
errand, nor have I heard that any was present. The fire 
of the Spanish squadron did not last very long. Towards 
3 o'clock the vessels reappeared from behind the Cape, 
and steamed in the direction of the Straits. They wers 
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eKIRHISHINS. ' '9m 

BtUl in sight when night came on. The squa<iron was 
Oommanded by Admiral Kerrera. 

At about the same time at which the fire of the ships 
Iwgttn, the Moore, either tempted by the fine afternoon, 
or imagining that this army was going to move upon 
Tetuan, showed upon our left, both horee and foot, and 
ekirmishing began. It lasted until dark, but was very 
trifiing towards the close, the rifled batteries from the 
redoubts, and three small steamers which had, as usual, 
BO placed themselves as to rake their position, occasion- 
ally throwing shot and shell among them. The musketry 
fire was pretty sharp at times, and it is reported this even- 
ing that the oasualtiea on this side are more numerous 
than in tlie two or three last affairs, in which, indeed, the 
small as to induce a report in oamp 
that the Moors bad had a great many of their best marks- 
men killed. The whole fight, however, was of no conse- 
quence, only ooe of those which have been of frequent 
occurrence during the last month, and the General-in- 
Chief did not leave his tent. General Eos de Olano com- 
manded the troops engaged. 

The belief continues strong that we are on the point 
of moving fi:oHi this place to the attack of Tetuan. It is 
thought that our advance will be very slow and guarded, 
— one corps to move forward a short distance and take up 
a position, while the obstacles to marching on arc removed 
by the Engineers ; then another corps to be advanced, 
wtila'the firstmakesalittle further progress. Cape Negro 
is still expected to be the point of the greatest difficulty. 
It is also reported that the Spanish naval forces liere dis- 

leable will be divided into two squadrons, and will attack 

ith Fort Martiu and Tangier at the same time that the 
ly advances on Tetuan. The post hence takes too 
Hong a time in reaching London for it to be worth while 
writing down at any length reports whose truth or false- 
hood will probably shortly be proved, while the tele- 
graph will convey to you rapid information of the events 
here daily expected to occur, should they come to pass. 
Ticking of telegraphs, I may mention that the line from 
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Tarifa to Centa is now being continued up to headquar- 
ters. The posts are erected nearly up to the tent of the 
Genei:al-in-Chief, and the wires will probably be placed 
within a day or two. There is a talk of carrying them 
on as far as the Serallo. 



Camp in front of Ceuta, Dec 30. 

1 AM assured that the loss of the Spaniards in yesterday's 
skirmish was trifling. The Moors fought as usual, firing 
long shots, and retreating hastily as soon as any threat 
was made to charge them, then returning with some bold- 
ness when they saw their enemy retiring. As I have 
more than once mentioned, it is rare that they can be 
brought to a close encounter, and hence the reason that 
so few of their wounded and even of their dead have been 
taken. Yesterday, however, as on Christmas Day, a bat- 
talion was too quick for them, and seven were killed with 
the bayonet. In general it is not even necessary to fix 
bayonets to drive tJbem back; the Spaniards have merely 
to face about and advance towards them without firing, 
and they immediately retreat. This conduct on their part 
has given considerable confidence to their opponents. 

A Spanish naval oflficer, who was on board the French 
steamer which went to watch the operations of the 
squadron against Fort Martin, says that the fire from the 
ships greatly damaged the Moorish batteries — in fact, 
according to his account, knocked them to pieces, and 
that the French oflficers were loud in praise of the excel- 
lence of the Spanish gunners. The fire of the Moors, it is 
added, was feeble and ill-directed, was speedily silenced, 
and did no harm to their opponents. Of course, this is 
only one side of the question, but it is the most trust- 
worthy information on the subject I have as yet been 
able to obtain. 

The Moors were reported to have been throwing up 
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RIFLED CANNOy, ■ ■ 

Eome defenBiva works at CaBtillejoB, a. point near Hie sea 
between this and Cape Negro, so called on account of 
the smaD white tower-like buildings before referred to, 
and it was also said that they had cannon there. I men- 
tion these reports merely to contradict them in case they 
ehonld obtain currency in other quarters. Eecent recon- 
noiasances have ascertained that they have neither guns 
nor fortificationa in the place mentioned, unless the name 
of fortification is to be given to the small earthen para- 
pets they habitually throw up, — low banks, behind which 
they crouch to load and fire. 

The weather to-day is perfectly beautiful and the sky 
cloudless, unless we may consider as clouds some hanks 
of mist which partly shroud the summits of the Sierra 
Bullones, and creep down the aide like thin snow-drifts 
or lazy curls of smoke. The camp is once more dry end 
comfortable. Last night was mild, and this morning the 
temperature is such that a light coat is sufficient cover- 
ing when sitting in an open tent. This, however, is a 
treacherous climate, and the wisest are those who cover 
themselves as in winter, even when the breeze is soft 
and the sun shines hot. An hour often soffioes to bring 
about a change of many degrees ; and I am by no means 
convinced that all the deaths within twelve, ten, and even 
six hours, that have taken place here within the last month, 
are to be attributed to the cholera, to which they are all 
set down. Men go out in the middle of the day, when 
the snn is extremely powerfal, in a uniform coat, without 
any upper garment; the skirmish or reconnoissanoe is 
prolonged tiU dark, and they linger on exposed heights 
till the cold comes on and a severe chill is inevitable. 
From some cause or other it is certain that we have had 
many very sudden deaths of late, A Colonel Lago was 
taken down ill into Ceuta last night, and before 8 o'clock 
this morning he was a corpse. 

We have now some rifled 12-po«nders here. They 
were practising yesterday, and astonished everybody by 
their tremendous range. They are rifled on the French 
system. 
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CjlUP in front of Ceuta, Dk. 31. 
Testeeday was a summer day of great beauty and con- 
siderable heat, wben it was pleasanter to remain under 
the sliado of the tent than to BCramble over our hilly ter- 
ritory during the four mid-day hours. Apparently the 
Moors thought so too, for they had the diacretiou to re- 
main quiet until 3 p.m., when they advanced and opened 
fire upon our left, directing their attack especially against 
the parapets in front of Roe de Olano's camp. They con- 
ceatrated their force more than usual, instead of spread- 
ing it over a very long lino, and their fire waa so well 
sustained aa to induce some to heheve that they must 
have got a supply of cartridges, sparing them the time 
they generally lose in loading their long guns out of a 
bag of loose powder and bullets. But it is mora likely 
that the difference arose from their being massed. They 
were bolder yesterday than they have lately been — 
probably they were freah troops, for of late we had ob- 
aerved that they were anything but forward. Some of 
them actually came to the low parapets which are thrown 
up in advance of the redoubts as cover for our troops, 
and, seizing the stnnes, tried to pull them down. The 
Spanish loss in the afTair waa seventeen wounded. 

To-day is not so line eis yesterday, and the wind has 
shifted to the east. It is but a light breeze at present 
— but this ia the way these Levanters begin, and to- 
night it may blow a gale. Nevertheless, a move is de- 
cided upon for to-morrow. Six rations ai* being drawn, 
heavy baggage is to be sent on board tho steamers that 
will accompany us, the Qeneral-io- Chief has struck his 
tent and had it replaced by a small one. If this wind 
holds, I believe headquarters will move only to a short 
distance beyond our present extreme left ; if it changes 
we expect to go farther — as far, I presume, as it is con- 
venient for the army to march before night, and in pre- 
sence of the opposition we expect from the enemy. A. 
large mass of rations is on board the steamers that are to 
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follow ua along-shore, Half-a- mill ion rations — a montli'a 
Bnpply — have been for soma days shipped, and I believe 
the qutintity has eince been increased. 

General Jose Concha arrived in camp soon after noon 
lo-day. Finding himaelf at Cadiz, on his return from 
the Havannah, ho came across to visit General O'Donnell. 
They have now ridden out to the redoubts. 

So far as I have as ye* had opportunity of observing, 
and of ascertaining from officers who have been hero 
from the very first day of the war, the military taotica of 
the Moors are limited and monotonous. Thoir stratagem 
is always the same; they throw out a few men as a 
decoy — a sort of forlorn hope — in the expectation that 
the Spaniards will advance against them as an easy prey. 
If the Spaniards did so they would instautly become a 
mark for hundreds of sharpshooters, concealed in holes 
and comers, among rocks and behind trees, and vigi- 
lantly watching for a mark. To the possible success of 
this ruse de guerre il is obviously eesential that the 
Spaniards should not be aware of the proximity of a 
lurking foe fifty times more numerous than the one 
visible on the open ground. To conceal thoir ambush the 
Moors display all the craft of savages. One rarely sees 
a strong body of them ensconcing themselvea in a posi- 
tion. Ton may see five or six in one direction, and eight 
or ten in another, converging towards an apparently uncer- 
tain point, whilst in other directions other small groups 
move, often only two or three men, sloping quietly along 
as if they were admiring the landscape rather than mean- 
ing mischief. Then they disappear, either among trees 
or behind inequalities of the ground, and are seen no 
more, and you know not whither they are gone until yon 
have had enough experience of their ways to feel sure 
that they have all betaken themselves to allotted posi- 
tions, and that while perhaps you have never seen fifty 
men at a time, there are probably a thousand assembled 
within range of your skirmishers. The aversion tbey 
show to coming to close quarters and encountering a 
bayonet charge, renders it difficult to behevs that their 
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frequent advancos against our positions are prompted by 
a serious hope of obtaining posaesBion of any part of 
works fully manned, defended by artillery, and which 
every day renders stronger, I should rather take their 
object to be to provoke the Spaniards to move out from 
their cover to ground where they might afford easy marks 
for their espingardas. The Moors have been only too often 
saccessfui in this, and the consequence has been the kill- 
ing and wounding of hundreds of men without any cor- 
responding advantage. A great deal of ammunition has 
thus been fired away, which had been much better spared. 
The Spanish Generals, however, have begun to find out 
their mistake. The first corps, which has been longest 
here, and has had the most experience of this kind of 
warfare, has for some time past adopted the plan of not 
replying to the Moorish skirmishers, but of lying quiet, 
and letting them oome on (if they please, which they 
rarely do) until they are near enough for action more 
decisive than the exchange of long shots. . Similar re- 
serve has, I hear, now been enjoined to the second corps, 
and, judging from the conduct of those troops of the third 
corps which were yesterday engaged, it is probable that 
General Eos de Olaao, who on his first arrival here 
seemed rather disposed to retaliate upon and follow up 
the foe, now sees that there is nothing to be gained by 
such a course, with a quickfooted enemy who fliea when 
attacked and returns in swarms when the Spaniards retire, 
aa they must ultimately do, to their positions, to hang 
upon their rear and pelt them with bullets. 

A Moor was brought into camp this morning, who was 
at first supposed to be a prisoner, but who proved to be one 
who had come over, impelled, it is supposed, by hunger, 
judging at least from the eagerness with which he threw 
himself upon tie first piece of bread he caught sight of. 
He is not a good specimen of hia countrymen, being 
under-sized, ill-made, and of very obtuse intellect. 
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Spanish HaiKjirARTERS, Camp or CAflTiLLEJOs, Jan, 2. 
We have at last made a move, although but a short one, 
liad an action eleewhere thau on the old monotonouB 
ground immediattly around the redoubts, and obtained a 
full and near view of the Mooriali camp. Long before 
daylight yesterday General Prim'sdivisionBtruck its t«nts, 
and when the tmmpetH sounded the dlana, which they 
did at an unusually early hour, it was marching off to 
OUT left, past Ros's corps. Headquarters shortly followed. 
Fighting began about eight o'clock. The object of the 
movement was, I need hardly say, to march upon Tet- 
uan ; but as this is not to be done with the facility it 
might be were the distance the only diEBcnIty to be got 
over, our first day did not take us very far, and several 
others (I fear to conjecture how many) are likely to 
elapse before we reach the desired city. The immediate 
work to be done yesterday was to fight oarselves into a 
position south of the one we previously occupied, with 
the sea for our base of operations. In this wo were com- 
pletely sncoeBsful, To sum up the results of the day's 
work, before entering into its details, headquarters are 
now one league from their last camping place in front of 
Ceuta ; the third corps is in their front ; the Moors have 
brokea np the camp, of whioh I shall presently speak, and 
were seen, early tiiis morning, moving off towards the 
ridges that stretch away inland from Cape Negro. Up to 
iMs hour (3 p.m.) there has been no fighting, nor is there 
en appearance of there being any to-day. In fact, the 
is that there are no Moors left in our 

ighbourhood, and that they have gono to wait for us 
at some other point, I am thus enabled to resume my 
correspondence, which the necessity of observing the 
operations, two changes of camp, and various other cfr- 
cnmstances, have compelled me to suspend, although 
with much to write about, since my letter of the Slat of 
December. 

Upon the very first advance yesterday of General 
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Prim's diviBion, which was supported by General Za- 
bala's ccprpe, it became eviJetit that the Moors, active 
and andaciuuB as they had shown themselves when this 
army stood upon the defensive, were unable to resist 
the superior resources of civilised warfare wheu them- 
selves seriously assailed. At a very early hour of the 
day the position it was intended to occupy was com- 
pletely cleared of them. They gave way on all sides 
before the Spanish infantry and mountain giins (artillery 
on mule-back), and before two squadrons of hussars, in all 
about 150 or 180 horses, which acted against tliem in the 
level Although I have previously described the ground 
between Ceuta and Cape Negro, so far as we tad been 
able to observe it on the epot and through telescopes, it 
will be well to give you as clear a sketch as I can of that 
which has been gone over since yesterday morning. Onr 
movement was a little to the east of south, parallel to 
the sea. Facing in that direction from the point where 
headquarters had been for nearly three weeks, there 
come first a series of irregular ridges, furrowed by ravines, 
and over which were fought several of the skirmishes 
recorded in former letters. The distance to which this 
kind of ground extends, beyond the Alphouso redoubt 
and the third division camp, is very short, and the last 
ridge overiooks a kind of amphitheatre, which, for con- 
venience sake, I may call a semicircle, although that is 
not ita exact form, of which the sea is the chord. The 
part of this amphitheatre nearest to our lines is sloping, 
rough, broken, and bushgrown, but its further portion is 
perfectly level, of an apple-green colonr, from the grass, 
weeds, and yellow flowers with which it is overgrown, 
and well suited for the action of cavalry. The slopes 
down into the flat are in some parts sprinkled sparingly 
■with trees, but are chiefly covered only with bmshwood, 
composed of laurustinua, holly, and a great variety of 
shrubs and hushes by name to me unknown, interspersed 
with heath, wild thyme, bluebells, narcissus, and a hoiat 
of ot^er aromatic and flowering plants, many of 
ore now in blossom, as they would be in the month 
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May in England. Theao tracts of hrushwooil, or chaparral, 
as they are called, the taller bushea upon which are in 
many places six feet high, arc moat daiigeroas to the' 
legs and feet of horees, especially in parts where it has 
been bnrnt and the fire has left stumps and long stoms, 
black and hardened, which often severely pnnieh both 
horse and horseman. At a short distance within tlda 
plain, on the highest part of the uneven ground, is one 
of the cmtillejos, a email, whito, square, ruined building, 
more like a limekiln than anything else. Another of 
these buildinga overlooks the sea from the southern 
extremity of the high ground which surrounds the 
valley. It is from within one hundred yards of this 
latter castillejo that I now write. Near the water's edge, 
towards the centre of the level line, is a large brick 
building, or rather the ruinous remains of one, which is 
said to have been a powder-mill, and where I am assured 
that some machinery of English manufacture was found, 
rather ancient, it is true, but which I suppose the Anglo- 
phobes will take as an additional proof of British sym- 
pathy with the Moors. It is quite as good evidence as 
Bome that they have brought forward. 

As before stated, the enemy offered little resistance, 
and were speedily driven from one position to another 
with very small loss on our side. Here and there 
they showed some daring, and a disposition to advance 
against the Spanish troops. Overlooking a shallow 
■wooded ravine, shortly before reaching the level, a bat- 
tery of the mountain artillery had taken up its position. 
The Moors came on, howling furiously, waving their arms 
and brandishing their long guns, to the further side of 
the hollow, which men on foot could easily pass. There 
were a score of horsemen and a crowd of infantry. They 
paused, however, to indulge in their customary vocifera- 
tions and cries of "perro ! perro ! " and this gave time to 
treat them to a round of grape, which sent them scamp- 
ering at once. In the mean time the two little squad- 
Tons of the Princesa Hnssars (the regiment with white 
pelisses which the gallant Diego Leon commanded in the 
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civil war) Lad got well into the valley, preceding moat 
of the infimtry, and looldog out for an opportunity for a 
dash. Some Moorish cavalry were seen, but they kept 
aloof. The huBsarB had made one little charge, when a 
French, aide-de-camp of General Prim rode up to them, 
and gave them an order wliich appears not to have been 
clearly understood. The story has been variously related, 
but I believe the aide-de-camp has cleared himaelf, and 
the whole thing has been shown to have been an unfor- 
tunate miBtake. As he was leaving them he Baid some- 
thing about their charging freely when they saw a chance ; 
that the Moors were cowards, and would not stand. The 
commandant of tlie huBsare misunderBtood the words, 
and thought the term " cowards " applied to his men. 
This, at least, was the impression made on one captain 
whom I saw and heard, immediately after the charge, 
aa he returned reeking with sweat and with bloody eabre, 
relating it, with marks of furioua indignation, to an officer 
of the 8tafF. The immediate consequence of the misun- 
derstanding vras that the commanding officer ordered a 
charge, and away went the handful of huasars through 
the enemy's skirmishers and up a narrow and slightly 
ascending valley, or rather gorge, leading from the level 
to a Hecluded plateau on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains, where the Moorish camp was pitched. The Span- 
iah infantry was not yet well advanced in maBBes, a 
considerable force of Moors was in and around the camp, 
and, irom the heights on either side of the confined lists 
of this desperate contest, a severe fire was opened upon 
the hussara, who continued their furioua career until they 
reached the camp itself. Of what passed there one can 
get but confused acoouuts. The Moors, although sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of this very forlorn 
hope, quickly recovered from their panic, and the cavalry 
suffered severely. They brought off some trophies, 
however — some arms and a bundle of papers, the nature 
of which I have not yet been able to learn, nor have I, as 
you may suppose, much time to go in quest of . 
details- The loss of the husBars has been varioi 
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DESPERATE CHAROE. 

Stated, but of the officers two were killed and five 
wounded, which is a large proportion out of two squadrons. 
One wounded officer fell into the hands of the Moora, 
who busied themselves with taking off his uniform, which 
they doubtless thought worth preserving. He was brought 
away, half-naked, by his comrades, who chaj'ged to rescue 
him. Another officer was brought back with his face 
and neck out to pieces. I am assured that he had at 
least a dozen cuts from the Moorish goomiaa — straight 
short swords, which they grind very sharp. Most of the 
wounds received were from the (faiik fire, as the cavalry 
rodo to and from the camp. The affair was an unfortunate 
one, hut at the same time highly creditable to the gal- 
lantry of the hussars. On a small scale it reminds one, 
by various circumstances, of the famous Balaklava charge, 
and the coincidence in several respects struck many here. 
During the rest of the day the two squadrons remained 
drawn up in the plain near the sea, but no further oppor- 
tunity occurred for them to act. To-day they are rein- 
forced by a considerable body of lancers and other 
cavalry, or, I should say, they form part of a cavalry 
division now iu the plain below us. Had there been a 
strong force of artillery and cavalry in this plain yester- 
day, it appears to me there would have been no difficulty 
in capturing the Moorish camp. But there had not been 
time to cut roads for the passage of the guna, and the 
brunt of the day was borne by the infantry, aided by the 
mountain guns, and occasionally by those of five gun- 
boats and several war steamers, which lay all day close 
in to shore. 

The positions it was proposed to take and occupy hav- 
ing been sucoesefnlly guiued, with few casualties on our 
side, it would perhaps have been wise to remain con- 
tented ; to have held them and resisted any attempts to 
retake them, but not to have advanced farther in a direc- 
tion where it was not intended to retain the ground that 
might be captured. Here, however, it appears there was 
a second mistake. General Prim commanded the fighting 
division yesterday, and it ia said that he misunderstood 
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the directioDB of the chief, and advanced farther than it 
was intflnded he should do. It wae still very early in 
the day when bis troops were seen, he foremost amoDg 
them, crowning height after height on our right (that is 
to say, receding from the aea), until they had occupied an 
extensive line, to be abandoned at nightfall. General* 
Prim's fighting qualities are well known, and some may 
be disposed to suspect that, if he advanced farther than 
was intended — as be certainly did farther than was neces- 
sary or useiul — he was not sorry to take the benefit of 
any doubt there may have been upon hia mind. Certain 
it is that he was in his element yesterday. With two 
glittering stars upon bis breast and his gold-headed Gene- 
raj's cane in his band, be was forward among the halls, 
generally on foot, and, to everybody's wonder, remained, 
as hitherto in this war, without a scratch. Unfortanately, 
many of hia men were less fortunate, and the afternoon's 
fight was far more costly than that of the morning. The 
Moors, who bad the advantage of the high ground and of 
a very good position, defended it with great tenacity. 
Probably they thought that an attack oq their camp was 
intended, and they fought for their penatcs, and fought 
extremely welL For three or four hours there was a 
heavy fire kept up on both sides. A battalion of arlitlery- 
men distinguished itself greatly and suffered severely. 
It was employed in throwing up a parapet, and appears 
not to have been suffidently supported; it had to lay 
down pick and spade and take to its muskets. A largo 
nnniber of the officers of this battalion were killed and 
wounded. On one occasion General Prim seized the 
colours of a hattalion, and, placing himself at its head, 
made a dashing charge, driving back the enemy. 1 
think it was about 1 p.m., and the General-in-Cliief and 
his Staff and escort were down in the plain, close to the 
first of the white buildings I have njentioned, when, on a 
message being brought to him — I behove asking reinforce- 
ments for the troops on the heights — Marshal O'Donnell 
ordered a battalion of General Zabala's reserve to advance, 
and himself, drawing his sword and putting spurs to his 
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CHARGE BY o'dOSNELL AND HIS STAFF, lOT 

horse, rode forward up the mountain, loudly cheered by 
Bome troops he passed on tbe way, and closely followed 
by his aides -de -camp and tlie rest of his habitual retinue, 
I believe the reason of this sudden move was that he 
desired to animate by liis presence the troops who were 
enduring and returning a very scTere fire, until such time 
as the more slowly advancing support could reach them. 
It appears to roe, however, that tliere waa no such urgency 
as to warrant him in exposing himself to such a fire as he 
presently got into. The loss of the present General-in- 
Chief would be almost an irreparable one to Spain and 
this army at the present moment. I do not mean by 
saying this to exalt his military talents above those of 
other Spanisli Generals who might perhaps be named, 
6ut it is obviously a great advantage that the commander 
of this army should unite in hia ovni person the three 
important posts of Commander-in-Chief, Minister of War, 
and Prime Minister. This union must have a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the operations in Africa. There can be 
no demur to or appeal from hia orders and decisions ; 
whatever he directs must be done, whether in Madrid or 
here, and whatover he demands must be forthcoming 
■within the shortest i>0ssibl6 time, without requiring the 
I sanction of any other anthorily. Moreover O'Donnell is 
,«ndeniably popular with this army, which aeema to have 
' much confidence in him, and it certainly woidd be difficult 
to supply his place. And for the above reasons I cannot 
but agree with the observations I hear fall, especially 
since yesterday, from officers here, who say that his Ufe 
is too valuable, especially at the present conjuncture, and 
with hia plans all in hia own keeping, for him to be justi- 
fied in exposing himself to he knocked over, like any 
private soldier, by a ball from a Moorish espingarda. To 
have seen bim and his Staff riding forward yesterday, 
Bword in hand, to where the balls were flying on all sides 
o£ them, one might have taken them for a troop of cavalry 
Beeting risk and distinction. It is to be supposed he con- 
sidered it proper to be done, but I know of a good many 
nrho take a different view of it. He afterwards retired a 




little to the brow of a lull, where the sappers were throw- 
ing up a parapet which was to serve as a defence for our 
troops during the night, and there he was less exposed, 
but Btill under fire. The horses were sent a short distance 
down the hill for protection, but the Generals and Staff 
remained there till dark. Two or three officers were hit^ 
to my knowledge, while up there; one of them, Major 
Modet, of the Engineers, attached to O'Donnell's Staff, 
was severely wounded very near the General-in-Chie^ 
and will have to return to Spain, Another was slightly 
wounded ; another received a bullet which made a furrow" 
completely across the top of his low-crowned shako, nar- 
rowly misaing his head, owing to its being fired from 
higher ground than that on which he was standing, I 
cite only these cases which came to my knowledge, and 
say nothing of grazes and contusions from spent balls. 
The road down-hill from the front was not a cheerfnl 
one during the afternoon. One saw many a poor fellow 
going down bleeding on a stretcher — dead bodies, half- 
enveloped in a blanket, toilsomely carried away on men'a 
shoulders ; wbilst here and there in a comer some un- 
lucky wretch groaned and shrieked under the hands of 
the surgeons, Firing went on till it was quite dark, when 
the Moors retired as usual, and our troops did the same, 
while the positions we retained were occupied by fresh. 1 
battalions. 

The return of the Spanish loss in the action I have * 
briefly and imperfectly described (writing in haste a 
with endless interruptions), ia not yet complete, but I ha 
heard it roughly stated at about 600 killed and wounded, — 
byfar the larger number of these casualties having occurred 
in the afternoon.* I never attempt to guess the enemy's 1 

* The official return sent to Spain, and of which I had oommuiiicatioD I 
(rem tha Staff, was 676. It was not untU Bovora! weeks nfterwardB that I 
I hod reuoD to eiupect tbla to be tees than the truth, and loquiiiea I 
subsequontlj mikdo at Madrid cnnvlncod roe that it nae bo. I do not i 
belisve it to have been a, habit of the Spanlsli Qeoerole in thla war to 
understate their losses, or, at least, if I once ortwice afterwords thought I 
detected tbem is lo duing, it was to bo amoll an extoat ns appeared to mo 
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Udsb, nor do I give much lieed to the conjectures I hoar 
read on that head, even when they proceed from high 
anthori^ ; for I believe it to be exceedingly difficult to 
estimate the Iobs of one's oppouenta even approximately 
in a war of this kind, where they fight so mu<3i from under 
cover, and make such efforta to carry off their dead. It 
fleems probable, however, that in the early part of yeater- 
terday's affair the Moors suffered more than the Spaniards, 
especially owing to the artillery. The sheila and grape 
from Lopez Dominguez'a mountain battery can hardly 
have failed to tell severely upon them. On the other 
band, in the afternoon, I suapect the Moors loat much 
less than the Spaniards. They were better covered, they 
had higher ground, and an excellent position. If tlie 
day's work had been limited to the morning figbt I should 
have said it was not only a short, but an extremely 
good and cheap one. That of the afternoon, which might 
in great measure have been avoided, added nothing to 
the Spaniards' gains, but a great deal to their losses. 

The action of the Ist of January, which will be known 
as that of Caatillejoa, ia the only one aa yet fought in this 
war which may claim the name of a battle, by reason of 
the movements made, the ground covered, and the amount 
In one or two of the fights upon the lines around 
luta the fire was, perhaps, hotter for a short time than 
was yesterday ; but, as a whole, yesterday's affair was 
)y far the most considerable this army has yet had. The 
Hoors are apparently no great atrategista ; nevertheless, 
yesterday, when they saw the Spaniards decidedly assum- 
ing the offensive and determined to advance, they seem 
to have had some idea of strategical combinations and 
diveraions. They mustered in front of our right redoubt 
{Isabella II,), and opened fiie, in hopes, doubtless, of 

liardly wortb the wliile. But the action of Castillejoa waa the most con- 
ridor»b!a that had, up to that date, bean fmiE-ht ; the loaa waa more 
thac in any previoua one ; aod 1 suppose it was thought advisable Dot to 
shock the Spaaish public b? proolaiming' the whale of it. It would pea- 
bablj be correctly stated at 1100 or 1200 men and officers killed aod 
wounded. 
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diverting attention from the direction in wliich. General 
Prim was moving ; and they also made a movement as if 
they would have passed between the Alfouan and Espaiia 
redoubts (the two on the left), and cut us off from Ceuta, 
occupying the ground we had jnst left. Tliis last 
mancenvre, however, would have required a much larger 
force than they appear to have had, and it ia not to ba 
supposed that they seriously contemplated it, but rather 
that their movement, had it been made by a civilised 
general, wou!d have induced hia opponents to attribute 
to him the intention referred to. 

From various points of the high ground we yesterday 
rode over we obtained a most distinct view of the Moorish 
camp, established in a pleasant, sheltered recess, amid 
grass and foliage, and consisting, as it seemed to me, of 
some two hundred or tliree hundred tents, arranged with 
much regularity, and looking irom the distance very 
white and neat, although it is more than probable that 
they would be found nasty enough on a near approach, if 
we [Day judge from the filthy condition of the few prisoners 
hidierto made. I forgot to mention, by tlie by, that five 
Moors were taken yesterday, three of them badly wounded. 
A considerable number of arms were also captured. I 
saw a mule-load of espingardaa in camp to-day. 

Last night, headquarters encamped close to the sea, 
on a slight elevation covered with brushwood, whioh 
afforded excellent material for fires. These were very 
welcome on account of the damp, hut the cold was trifling. 
Yesterday, New Year's Day, was as warm as midsummer 
in England, The weather was glorious, the sun oppres- 
sively hot, a lovely day in any country, and particulEirly 
welcome here after alt the rain we have lately had ; but as 
soon as the sun set, such a dew fell upon everything that 
in half an hour the canvass of the tents was wet through. 
To-day has again been fine — hotter even than yesterday, 
hot the afternoon was rather cloudy. It is now night ; 
the sky is perfectly clear, with the exception of a fev? thin 
streaks of cloud above the sea horizon ; the moon is high 
and bright, and the camp-fires fiame and spaikle oU 
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BAJIJBD IK THE NIGHT. 

)und and up away on tlae mountain- slope, where Prim's 
I battalionB, in two intrenched cauips, form our advance in 
1 tbat direction. General O'Donnell was out towards the 
I front very early this morning with only two or threo 
I aides-de-camp, and aoon afterwards orders were given to 
headquarters to strike tents and move to where they now 
are, close to the little old white house overlooking the 
water, and from which may now be seen twenty steamers, 
some of them men-of-war, and some store-ships, floating 
black and still upon the calm sea at a very short distance 
from shore. In front of the said white house, by the 
by, was observed a email momid, which some soldiers 
had the curiosity to break open. It ^as a Moorish tomb, 
and contained human bones and skulls, which seem- 
ingly had lain there long, for they were dry aud moulder- 
ing. In one of the skulls a rat had made its nest and 
' deposited its yoimg. 

I The Moors probably apprehended an attack upon their 
' camp, for they raised it in the night, and early this morn- 
ing they were descried far in the distance moving away in 
the direction a little to the west of Cape Negro. Some 
few, doabtless, still lurk in this neighbourhood, for a 
soldier who straggled a short way from camp has had 
his arm broken by a shot ; otherwise the neighbourhood 
is to all appearance quite clear of them. The second 
chief of the Staff went out this afternoon with a couple 
of squadrons to reconnoitre. He saw a few cavalry who 
issued from a sort of country-house, and executed a dis- 
tant fantasia in his honour, but that was all. It is not 
to be expected that the enemy will let us reach Tetuan 
without further opposition, but we suppose that he has 
betaken himself to some advantageous position whence to 
assail us on our passage. The general impression is that 
we shall have a fight towards Cape Negro. Meanwhile 
we haVe been spared the one which everybody expected 
for to-day, and have thus been enabled to encamp com- 
fortably, and bring up the cavalry and some artillery, 
including a rocket troop, which it is expected will astonish 
the Moors. It was hoped we should push onwards to- 
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morrow, but I believe that to be impossible, as me 
roads are still to be made by wbicb the artillery mnst 
pass. 



Camp of Oastillejos, t/an. S, 8 A.M. 

Another lovely morning, giving good promise of a fine hot 
day. As yet there are no signs of a maroh, and there 
can be little doubt we shall remain where we are until 
to-morrow. If we can only have a few days of this weather, 
the task of the Spanish army and Generals will be greatly 
lightened and shortened. The Spaniards are in good 
spirits, and the manner in which the Moors were driven, 
from their position on Sunday, and have since hastily 
abandoned their camp, has increased the confidence of 
all here. People now begin to talk of a march to Tan- 
gier, to follow quickly upon the capture of Tetuan. 
* The post from headquarters did not go out yesterday. 
As its hour of departure to-day is uncertain, and will pro- 
bably be early, I close this despatch. Although I date it 
Camp of Gastillejos, which is the most natural name of 
our present encampment, the official designation of this 
is, I am just informed, Gampamento de la Condesa, and it 
is thus, I beUeve, that the official despatches will be 
dated. 



Camp of Gastillejos, Jan. S, 2 p.bc. 

Marshal O'Donnell has just returned from a short re- 
connoissance in the direction of Monte Negro, the moun- 
tain near the seashore before reaching Cape Negro. The 
object was to examine the ground. Some fifty Moorish 
tents were discovered inland from the mountain, and a 
few cavalry were seen, but no large force. There is no 
probability of fighting to-day, as far as present appear- 
^ces go. I fear the fine weather is about to leave us. 
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- LOS^B FBOM DISEASE. 

T&ere IB a fitfiil menaciflg breeze from the west, whicli 
experience tells ns is the uBwal precursor of high wind 
and heavy rains. Fortunately, we have now better ground 
to go over than that we have left behind U9. At the 
same time, if each a tempest as the last should come, a 

ove will be scarcely possible. 

General Zabala, who commands the second corps, and 
present in the action of the Ist inat,, has gone into 
Ceuta sick. General Orozco, wlio commands one of the 
divisions of that corps, has temporarily replaced him. 

From the high ground on which headquarters camp 
stands, the whole of the anny of operations may now be 
diecBrned, On the heights in our rear, beyond the valley, 
is the second division, a little in front, and to the left 
of the redoubts Alfonso and Espaiia. In the plain, nearer 
to us, is the cavalry division — about HOO sabrea and 
lances — and near it the artillery, of which nearly all has 
come up, and the rest ia each moment expected. On the 
rising ground to the left is General Prim's division, of 
eight battalions, and in front of headquarters camp ia 
the third division. I estimate the whole strength of the 
army (exclusive, of course, of the first division, about 
10,000 strong, which remains to keep the lines of Ceuta) 
at 21,000 or 22,000 men; five divisions of infantry, the 
cavalry division, the artUlery, and two battalions of engi- 
neers. The first corps, which was the weakest, is now 
the strongest of the three. It suffered niucli, early in 
the campaign, from the enemy's fire, and from cholera, 
but has since been reinforced. The third corps, on the 
other hand, arrived here very strong, and has been greatly 
thinned by disease, which attacked it much more severely 
than either of the other two corps. The number of oases 
on some days were as many as they had ever been in the 
other two taken together. The engineers, who have 
been worked extremely hard, have also been great suf- 
ferers, not from bullets, but ii'om cholera and other mala- 
dies. Their companies were 135 men strong on arrival ; 
they are now 90. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
army is getting acoliiaatised, and acoustomed to expos- 
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tire and hsO'dBliip, and that few weakly BubJ&cts remam; 
The doctors say, too, that the ground we have got upon 
is far healthier than that we have left. It is dry enough, 
and apparently of a sandy quality, but the climate is as 
damp as ever from dusk until two or three hours after, 
dawn. Such heavy dews I scarcely ever saw as those 
which fall on this North African coast. They soak 
through everything as effectually as rain, than which, 
however, they are much less annoying, as they do not 
make mud. An hour or two of the scorching sun of 
these regions dries them up effectually. Taken alto- 
gether, it is clear that this climate is uncongenial to 
European — or at least to Spanish — constitutions. Among 
the officers, I hear many complaints of headaches, dis- 
ordered stomachs, and general malaise — ^not sufficient to 
induce them to put themselves on the sick-list, but which 
inspire apprehensions lest they should be the precursors 
of more decided illness. The heat of the sun during the 
long day of the 1st, when everybody was abroad from day- 
light till after dark, produced unfavourable symptoms in 
not a few. Movement and action, however, are at any 
time better than the stationary monotony of a camp, and 
if we can but have a little more fine weather, and march 
on towards Tetuan, there are good hopes that the cases 
of sickness in this army will descend to the ordinary 
average in a campaign. 

We are expecting reinforcements, but, unless they 
arrive quickly, we are likely to march without them. 



Camp de la Condesa, Coast of Morocco 
(three leagues from Ceuta), Jan, 4. 

Last night passed quietly, and, contrary to expectation, 
with only a sprinkling of rain, on the ground whence I 
despatched my letter of yesterday's data At six o'clock 
this morning sleep was banished from every eyelid by the 
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ORDEB OF MARCH. - 

■hrill clamour of the diana, and ae booq as tents could be 
Btruck and baggage loaded the Spanish expeditionary 
army was again on the move. Sixteen Equadrona of 
cavalry — a brigade to which the name of a division ie 
given — were among the first troops to advance, for wo 
were going to ground on which that arm was likely to be 
required. Tirat came the two equadrona of Princesa 
i, weakened by their liazardoua charge upon the 
Ist instant; then four of cairassiers, who have wisely 
left their onirasace in Spain ; then several aquadrona of 
Jancers. The whole of the hoi-ses were in excellent con- 
■dition. The squadrons varied in strength from 85 to 120 
.sabres. The order of march of the whole army was some- 
what extended, considering the nature of the ground and 
.the fact that close to oui right there was a chain of hilla, 
rising into mountains, of which the enemy might have 
availed greatly to annoy us. But the Moors did not ahow 
themselves, and we reached the place on which it was 
intended we should pass the night, at about a league from 
■our last camping place, without the slightest molestation, 
almost without seeing an enemy. The Spanish standard, 
which marks headquarters camp, was planted on a flat 
close to the sea ; on rising ground, a sort of downs, before 
«nd after reaching the level in question, the army was to 
J)itch its tents. Beyond, that is to aay south from, our 
position, there is more low ground, covered with water in 
great part, and for some distance from the sea inland. 
This swamp or shallow lake is known as the Laguna ; 
between it and the sea is a narrow way, along which, I 
believe, we shall next march. From near the head of the 
Laguna a barranco (glen or ravine) runs back towards our 
rear, nearly parallel with the sea and on our right flank. 
With a few cavalry and infantry akimaiahers on hia front 
and on bis right, General O'Doniiell advanced to recon- 
noitre the ground in advance of our position. It is open 
and Hat for a considerable distance ; in the middle rises 
the Monte Negro, from the westward side of which the 
Moors have withdrawn the little camp yesterday seen 
there. They have established a much larger one farther 



A'WOTURESQTJE SKIRMISH. 

of^ at the foot of tlie range of mountains wliicli there form 
the horizon, in a weli-chosen position, whence they can 
either advantage oualy aseail our advancing columns by a 
movenient to their right, or retreat withfacility should they 
deem it advisable. The number of tents is not easy to 
estimate at that distance, as their white forms blend with 
and maak each other, but they are sufficiently numeroue 
to imply the presence of a considerable force, as theirs 
are not tentes dabri, but on a much larger scale. A Email 
body of cavalry was discernible on a low ridge not very 
far in our front. Our infantry occupied tbe brow on 
one side of the narrow valley or ravine above mentioned, 
and, especially, at the southern extremity of the hill, just 
before it dips rather abruptly into the plain, possession 
was taken of a douar or Moorish Lamlet, consisting of a 
few wretched huts — gourhis — formed of branches, and 
having behind them a piece of ground enclosed by an 
apology for a fence, and which bore faint traces of culti- 
vation. These poor habitations stand among masses of 
stone aud afford excellent cover, whence the Spaniards 
could fire without much chance of being themselves hit. 
Northwards, proceeding along the edge of the ravine, 
parties of skirmishers established themselves, supported 
by battaUons and by two or three squadrons of light ca- 
valry. Just over the brow in front of the camping ground 
a battery of mountain artillery was so placed as to com- 
mand the plain on the right of the lagoon. Then began 
a very pretty skirmish. The Moorish sharpshooters ad- 
vanced, in no great strength, from the direction of their 
camp to the entrance of the harranco, up which they 
spread themselves, exchanging shots with the Spanish 
infantry above. These, having tbe high ground and good 
cover, suffered vary little, and probably inflicted heavier 
loss on the enemy. The latter, however, had an ulterior 
object — or rather they were sent as a decoy. Some shellfl, 
pitched into certain wooded and suspicious-looking spots, 
routed out of them group after group of horsemen, until 
the Moors, seeing that we stuck to our position and 
not advance, aud that their scheme had failed, no ' 
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INTRENCHED CAMPS. 

attempted concealment, but showed on all sides, and teh 
country in our front swarmed with them. They had lain 
in ambush, hoping that the feeble attack of their small 
body of infantry would draw on their opponents to be cut 
up by their horse. They were completely disappointed, 
For some time they continued moving about the level, 
occasionally retreating hastily as a shell fell near them, 
then again advancing, but for the most part keeping out 
of the range of our guns, until at last they altogether 
retired, and the fire of the infantry, intended only as e, 
snore, slackened and died away before dark. Our loss in 
the whole day was trifling. I believe it did not exceed 
twenty killed and wounded, 

while this went on, an interesting spectacle to lookers- 
on in front, General Prim was keeping vigilant watch in 
our rear, for it was quite within the probabilities that the 
Moors were merely entertaining us and fixing our attention 
on one side while they sent forces through the mountain 
gorges to attack us upon the other. They did not do 
this, however, and up to this hour (10 r.M.) we have 
heen as quiet as if we were encamped outside Madrid. 
The utmost vigilance is necessary, and is doubtless main- 
tained, in presence of a wily foe, reputed to be addicted 
to night- surprises. While the skirmish was going on 
to-day, with only a very few troops engaged in it, whole 
battalions were busy forming intrenched camps, throwing 
np parapets composed of stones, earth, and branches, so 
as to form an effectual obstacle to any sudden onset in 
the night-time. For the conatruction of such defences 
nothing could he more favourable than the surface of the 
country hereabout. It is covered entirely with brush- 
wood, the chaparral before mentioned, and strewn with 
blocks of stone of all sizes, from that of a common paving- 
atone np to masses which it takes two or three men to lift 
Most of these are partly bedded in the earth, and, when 
dug or wrenched out, whole famiUes of scorpions run 
about, until crushed by spade or heel. The soil thrown 
np fix)m an inside trench serves to cement the pile of rocka 
and branches, until, in an extraordinarily short time, by 



A. DANGEROUS DEFILE. 

tlio Combined labour of many Imudreda of men, large 
apuces are Gncloaed, in which thousands encamp. We 
have need of all these ptecautiona, for we are now fairly 
away from our Ceuta lines, communication with which by 
land could be kept up safely only under strong escort. 
The post from camp is no longer despatched by land, but 
by a steamer from the point of tho coaat close to us. In 
short, we have started upon our adventure — 20,000 men 
in a country of 8,000,000 of enemies, and with a hostile 
army of we know not what strength in our front, flank, or 
rear. It will require the utmost prudence to get us safely 
through to Tetuan without very heavy losses, but that 
prudence will, we have no reason to doubt, be displayed 
to the extent required. That our progress must be slow 
is quite clear. We have to cut roads for our artillery as 
we proceed, and it will be strange (and the Moors will 
show themselves worth much less than their reputation) 
if we have not also to expend one or two days in cutting 
our way through an obstinate enemy. Everybody is sur- 
prised at OUT having got so far with so little fighting. 
But the worst is probably to oome. Our next march will 
be a troublesome one. The army will have to defile along 
a narrow causeway between the lagoons and the sea, and 
will deboucher from it near a mountain, which affords tho 
enemy an excellent position. K they do not profit by 
it, and make the Spaniards pay heavy toll, it will be evi- 
dent that the Moors, although brave, are utterly ignorant 
of the art of war, even as it is understood and practised 
by some races as little civilised as themselves. I have 
no doubt that we shall get to Tetuan. Gieneral O'Don- 
nell has hitherto shown himself cool, prudent, and 
patient, and there is no ground for supposing that 
those qualities, so valuable in the general of an army situ- 
ated as this one is, will abandon him when most needed. 
Bat it will very much surprise me if we reach Tetuan 
without losing some 2000 or 3000 men at least. As some 
set-off to this probable loss by the enemy's fire, the army 
IB more healthy than it was. Movement and occupation 
seem to have bad a good effect, and to have diminished 
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choleia. At least, I am told of a, divisioa in which there 
waB only one case yeBterday, and of another in which 
there were bnt siirteen. The wind has risen a little, not 
inconveniently ao, and the nocturnal cold and damp have 
tOBch diminished. The country we are camping in is 
Bandy, and covered with aromatic shrubs, which scent 
the air and give perfume to the water we drink, which, 
upon the whole, is pretty clear, although now and then 
we foil upon a muddy stream or well. The army is 
abundantly rationed as regards both bipeds and quadru- 
peds. The ration of barley was dioiiniehed for a few 
days, owing to the difficulty of transport, to about 7 J lb. 
per horse, but it is now again 10 lb., and moreover, for 
the last three days very good pressed hay has been 
issued. Besides this, the horses picketed in the cliaparral 
are continually nibbhug at hushes and herbs, upon which 
they seem to thrive, some of them having actually im- 
proved in condition since we left the camp in front of 
Centa. It is true that our marches are short, mere 
promenades, but many of the offlcers' horses get a good 
allowance of work, for O'Donnell is very active, and fre- 
quent reeonnoissaneeg are the order of the day. As regards 
the men, I fear tliey are almost too well rationed, for 
there is a great deal of waste. They get an abundance 
of everything, and bread and biscuit are thrown about in 
profusion. Tliey want a week's short commons to teach 
them the value of the stale fragments one now sees lit- 
tering the camp, and which the French, in their hungry 
days in the Crimea, would have gathered up with de- 
light. I say nothing of the windfalls which form plea- 
sant additions to their regulation allowance. To-day they 
caught ten or twelve Moorish oxen, which had strayed 
idown from the mountains, and were bagged by our 
-soldiers. I have heard that two or three of the said 
beasts bore a suspicious resemblance to animals lately 
mr own farmyard (a drove of cattle marches with 
the army) ; but on this head I can say nothing of my 
lown knowledge. What I can depose to is the great 
iber of rabbit-hunts that have been going on fot the 
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* KiBBIT-HDNTS. 

last three days. All tho country from the Ceuta lines 
hither ia oqs great paradise of rabbite, or must have 
beOD BO, at least, until these sporting and camivoroaa 
Iberians came into it. Sweet herbs, fragrant shrubB, and 
a light dry soil, are attractions which one cannot im- 
agine any rabbits bo self-denying as to reBist. Accord- 
ingly the whole place swarms with them, and they ara 
daily run down, caught by the hand, rolled over with 
stones, or knocked upon the, head with 'Bticks, to an ex- 
tent which must cause much mourning in the burrowB. 
Every now and then one starts up in the middle of the 
tents, which ia the signal for an immediate abandonment 
of every sort of occupation, and a race of whole bat- 
talions ailer the unlucky fugitive. If it runs to earth 
there are picks at band to disinter it, if it doubles it finds 
arms everywhere open to receive it, and if it goes straight 
ahead it might as well jump into the pot at once, for the 
Spanish ranks are formed in its front and impervious to 
its charge. There are also immense numbers of par- 
tridges in this region, and they seem nnused to be shot at, 
for they spring up under our horses' feet and depart with 
a deliberation bespeaking long impunity. But as we 
have neither shot nor fowling-pieces, and have not yet 
learned to bring down a bird upon the wing with a 
Minie bullet, the partridges are likely to remain for the 
benefit of any sportsman who may be tempted to come 
hither in their pursuit when the present strife is over 
and peace restored to Mauritania. 

The whole of to-day's proceedings were of a natore 
easily observed and comprehended, owing to the com- 
paratively level and open nature of the ground over 
which the Spaniards moved, the skirmish took place, and 
the Moors displayed their forces. On the lines of Ceuta, 
owing to their extent and conformation, one could ob- 
serve but little at a time. When yoii were watching a 
fight upon the right, another, and perhaps one more im- 
portant, would begin upon the left, and before you could 
ride four or five miles up and down hill, and over rough 
groundj to get at it, the combat would again have become 
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'moet interSBtiiig npon the point you had abandoned. 
'One oould Beo but portions of the contending forces, and 
■general moveniBntB were difficult to observe. Teaterday, 
on the other hand, everything was descried without diffi- 
culty. The first movement of the columns, the march of 
the several divisiona acroBs the buBh-covered downs, the 
advance of the sJarmishers, the taking up of positions by 
maBses of infantry and batteries of artillery, the advance 
of the Moors from their camp and outposts, their ovolu- 
tiona in the plain and final retreat, were all distinctly 
Tisiblo to good eyea, or through a moderately powerful 
field-glass. From the high ground on our right front, 
where the third division ia now encamped, it waa easy to 
watch the restless movements, the wheelings and acamp- 
erings, of the Moorish horsemen, not a few of whom were 
evidently very well mounted. When the rifled 4-pound- 
ers began to pelt them, they showed in numbers from 
Iheir ambuscade, and there was a manifest anxiety to 
get out of racge. The posaesaion of artillery gives the 
Spaniards an immenBO advautage over their opponents, 
who evidently entertain an unconquerable dislike to 
round sliot and shell. As yet they have had experience 
only of the mountain guns, and of the fire from the ships, 
which latter — notwithetanding the precision we are told 
it exhibited the otlier day against the Tetnan batteries — 
has often been anything but good ; but they have never 
Btood before that, when it was tolerably directed. When 
the rifled 12-pounders are brought to play upon them, it 
18 thought they will be confounded by their range and 
precision of fire. Some of the light mule-borne guns have 
ftequently made very good practice. Yesterday a white- 
draped Moor, mounted on a fine black horse, was curvet- 
ting somewhat in front of his comrades, and evidently 
thinking he was displaying a good deal of valour. Dis- 
cretion wouhl have served him better. A shell pitched 
right upon him, burst as it struck, and when the amoks 
and dust dispersed, horse and rider had disappeared, 
Lthough it is presumable their fragments might have beea 
illected in the neighbourhood. 
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The night has paased quietly, and tlie weather, most 
fortunately for this army, continues fair, although rather 
windy, with occasional slight ehowerB, and apparently 
not settled. I regret to learn, upon further inquiry this 
momicg, that the cholera, although it has diminished in 
the two divisiona ahove referred to, continueB uuahated 
in the others, and the general sickneBS in the army re- 
mains much &b before. Things ought soon to mend, 
however, if the present weather lasta. It is neither cold 
nor wet, and the wind sweeps away fog. The army is 
abundantly rationed, and we are no longer upon clay. 
There is no accounting, however, for the caprices of 
cholera. Frequent change of camp ought to contribnte 
to sanitary improvement, for when we remain long in a 
place the ground gets dirty, and evil odours arise, in great 
measure from want of sufficiently strict surveillance with 
respect to oleanliiiess. I read in one of your medical 
contemporaries some gloomy predictions as to the health 
of the Spanish army in Africa, in which, among other 
visitations, the affliction of frostbite is foretold. Con- 
sidering that frost is scarcely known in this country, and 
excites surprise when it appears in the very mild degree 
in which alone it ever does appear, I think the Spaniards 
may be considered safe in that respect. 

It is believed that Muley Abbae, the Emperor's brotlier, 
commands in person the forces in our front. It is known 
that four or five days ago these amounted to aboct 25,000 
men, of whom 10,000 were said to be horsemen. I do 
not say cavalry, because it appears to me that the term 
is inappHcahle. There seems no regular organisation 
among those I have as yet seen ; they move about in 
groups, small and large, without any order or military 
appearance. They may be well mounted, good horsemen, 
and skilled shots and swordsmen, but it is difficult to 
imagine them withstanding for an instant the charge 
European squadrons. Their use seems to be rather 
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AN OPPORTUNITY LOSf! • 

I of moanted riflemen ; tbey advanoe at a gallop, fire their 
[ long guns, and hastily retreat. The general opinion in 
thiB camp is, that they will never risk an encounter with 
the Spanish squadrons. Whether this opinion be or be 
not ■well-founded, a very short time will probably show. 
We are stationary to-day on the spot where we last night 
encamped, while the road for the nest march is being 
made or improved, but to-morrow we expect and hope to 
move on, and it will be strange if we nave not some 
fighting upon that day or the next. The Moorish camp 
is still where it was yesterday. It is believed there is 
another out of sight, behind Monte Negro. 

II Spanish Hbadqdaeters, Camp of Montk Negbo, Jan, 6. 
The condttot of the Moors puzzles everybody here. If 
■Uiey continue to act, or rather not to act, as fliey have 
'done since this army left the linos of Ceuta, the march 
to Tetoan, which was expected to be a aeries of obstinate 
Combats, will prove a mere military promenade. The 
Moorish Generale must either be extraordinarily incap- 
able and irresolute, or else they have some deep-laid 
Bcheme baffling onr penetration, by which they expect to 
frustrate the enterprise, and work the destruction, of the 
Spanish forces. Even then, and supposing they felt cer- 
ttin of the Spaniards' defeat, and of theJr own ultimate 

» triumph, that hardly seems a reason for their not avaihng 
themselves of favourable opportunities to weaken their 
enemy and impede his march. They will hardly find a 
better than the one they have just allowed to slip. This 
army has to-day accomplished a march that is worth a 
battle, and has made its way unmolested through a pas- 
sage which it must have forced if defended, and which it 
could not have forced without heavy loss. In my last, 
I described to you the position we took up the day before 
yesterday. Facing eoutiiward, that is, towards Tetuan, 




'~^6bmidable positions. 

from the downs we camped npon, and from tbe ridge upon' j 
the right on which our advanced posts were stationed, we I 
bad to our left front Cape Negro and the cordillera or I 
chain of hills running westward, of which that cape is [ 
the extremity. Beyond this range of hills lies Tetaan; I 
fartlier off, on onr right front, a raoge of lofty mountains, 
on one of the lower spurs of which the Moorish camp 
stood up to sunset this day, and perhaps still stands, 
although it appears probable that it will be broken up to- 
night. About a league and a half on this side of the 
cordillera is Monte Negro, an isolated hilL The road 
from Tetuan to Tangier, and that from Ceuia to Tetuan, 
join close to the Moorish camp ; but along the sea-shore, 
Monte Negro may be reached by a narrow slip of land, 
partly the sand and shells of the beach, partly the usual 
brushwood. This narrow way is, as I before mentioned, 
bounded to the left by the sea, and to the right by lag- 
oons. The latter are very narrow in some places, the i 
ground beyond them (on the right) is covered with high' i 
bushes and in all respects most favourable to sharp- I 
shooters ; there are two points — malos pasos, 
Spaniards caJl them — where a handful of men stationed I 
across the shore track might keep large forces at bay, or I 
at least inflict on them heavy loss. There ii 
where a ridge of rocks crosses the way quite down to ! 
the water. Where the lagoon terminates, thofe is along I 
ridge slanting up from the shore to a distance of several I 
hundred yards inland, ending in a wooded hillock witll J 
steep sides, from the summit of which ridge a most 
destructive fire might be poured in on advancing troops. 
In short, and not to prolong descriptions which would I 
perhaps fail to convey to you other than an imperfect 
idea of the ground in question, I may say at once, that 
to move to Monte Negro by the coast track is an under- 
taking hazardous to temerity in face of au enemy not 
proved to be wholly devoid of courage and of the com- 
monest sort of military knowledge; or, it were better to I 
say, of the instinct which makes an Indian or a Caflra 1 
await his enemy in the place most diffictllt for the latter*! 



pass, and wliere he himself will bo most under cover. 
e difficulty of the enterprise ia immeasurably increased 
en, along this heavy sand and over the paths hastily 
mt by pioneers, it is necessary to drag upwards of fifty 
jiieces of artillery, a long train of waggons and mnles 
' heavily laden witii ammunition and baggage — in abort, 
-a prodigious quantity of impedimenta. It may be ques- 
iioned whether O'Donnell was to be praised or blamed 
for mnning such a risk ; but into that we need not now 

I quire, for complete success has absolved bim. Measures 
are taken, too, to deceive tlie enemy, and induce him 
believe that the army would move by the inland road, 
id attack hie camp on their way to Tetuan. That the 
oors allowed themselves to be thus deceived, is, how- 
■er, inexcusable. Against all eventualities, they should 
Lve left a force to cover their end of the passage between 
tie lagoons and the sea. They did notlung of the kind, 
although they ought to have been fiilly warned by a 
re connoi seance made the day before yesterday along- 
ehore by General Garcia, chief of the Staff, who had his 
horse wounded on the occasion. To-day's operations were 
as follows : — Very early this morning, the second corps, 
commanded by Garcia in the absence of Zabala (sick ia 
Ceuta), marched rapidly along the coast track entirely 
unopposed, and took up a most advantageous position to 
the left of Monte Negro. In his rear the sappers and 
other troops were actively engaged in improving the 
load and getting rid of the various obstacles to the pas- 
sage of artillery. Soon after daybreak, the artillery began 
^^^ to move ; it was bard to get it along, and so the gunners 
^^^^eemed to think, as tbey tugged at the wheels and urged 
^^^■HD the sweating horses. Everything passed, however. 
^^ELt about 2 P.M., headquarters were on the ground 
whence I now write, and before dark the whole army ; 
the third division, Prim's reserve and the cavalry, were 
on this side of the lagoons, and encamped in one of the 

Ct positions we have yet held. Our advanced 
1 on heights, the farther slopes of which are so 
to leave littie fear of the enemy attempting to 
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ascend them for a night attack, even could' we suppose 
that people who Lave Beglected the opportunity and 
thrown away the chance to-day afforded them, would 
assume the offenBive under much lesa favourable circum- 
stances. All this has been done without other fighting 
tlian a little skirmishing this afternoon on the summits 
of our position, in which the Spaniards did not lose half-a- 
dozen men. Before the army, now lies the level shore 
to the foot of the Cape Negro Cordillera. The track the 
army will follow leads direct to a dip in the bills, where 
it is presumed we shall cross them. The ground upon 
our right appears to be all the way much of the same 
nature as that we passed over the Jay before yesterday, 
that is to say, a succesaton of undulating downs over- 
grown with brushwood, and admitting the action of the 
Moorish cavalry, should it choose to act. I heheve there 
is little doubt that tents will be struck at daylight, and 
that the army will move on forthwith ; and if the Moors 
have any fight in them, to-morrow ought to be au inte- 
resting day. 

After our arrival here this aftcrcoon, I strolled np to 
the crest of our position, where some mountain guns 
were stationed, and a little skirmishing was going on. 
The view thence was most picturesque. The rocky hill 
sank abiiiptly down into the valley, the steep side ovei^ 
grown with trees and bashes, whose foliage masked the 
rough and difficult descent The level below was sunlit, 
and in the foreground groups of Moorish horsemen moved 
to and fro, while in the backgrouod the enemy's camp 
presented itself, seeming nearer than it really was. The 
guns bod ceased firing after only a few shots, the Moorg: 
having prudently got beyond range ; to the left a slender 
fire of musketry still continued — dropping shots, telling d 
a skirmish nearly over. A few companies of Spanish in- 
fantry had twice advanced with the bayonet, which, ai 
usual, was the signal for the hasty retreat of their oppo- 
nents ; in fact, so little to the taste of the latter doei 
that mode of encounter appear, that it would be impoB^ 
sible to get at them with the cold steel but for the plan 
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lopted of making the skirui tellers retire, wliBa the Moora 

fptish on eagerly, and the line suddenly prasente itself. 

Then the Moore are just as eager to get back ; and, when 

it comes to mnning, you will easily imagine that soldiers 

have little chance of catching barelegged agile savages, 

with nothing on them but a sort of woollen frock and 

hood, and whose epidermis seems proof against the 

sharpest thorns of the chaparral. The state of dirt id 

which these unfortunate Africans Jive, exceeds all belief 

until it is actually seen. So filthy are they and their 

garments that the soldiers will not touch the dead bodies. 

It ia true that not much booty is to be expected from a 

.. search of their pockets. The only things I have yet 

leen brought in have beou arms and powder-pouches, and 

r two flags. 

The deacubierta (the usual daybreak reconnoiBsance) 
which went out yeaterday morning, extended its prome- 
nade a little among the hills, and came upon a great many 
dead Moors, killed by artillery, many of them having 
lost limbs and perished for want of proper surgical 
attendance. A few dead horses were also found. 

The third division was much molested and disturbed 
last night by the screams and antics of a logion of mon- 
keys. Those animals are supposed to have contracted 
an offensive alliance with the Moors. They are numer- 
ous in this neighbourhood. The Spanish soldiers, who 
are dexterous in the appropriation of live stock, caught 
one to-day, and the captors were sorely bitten and 
scratched before the prize was secured. Whether the 
animal has been roasted and oaten, or is kept to be tamed 
into a regimental pet, I have not yet heard. With the 
exception of the rabbits, which have proved a welcome 
addition to many a soldier's mess, the animal creation in 
this region, so far as we aa yet have experience of it, is 
not of an attractive description. Monkeys and scorpions 
seem the staple, and, in the insect line, there is a fair 
assortment of black spiders with thick hairy legs, which 

Cmake tlieir appearance on your bread or from 
e edge of yonr. plate, and do not add to one's 
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comfort at meaU. At this temperate seELSon all thia 
vermin is easily kept under, but one can imagine its 
being disagreeably vivacions when the thermometer rises 
to 100°. Before that time comes we liope to have finished 
the campaign and to have quitted these inhospitable 
fihores. 

Captures of cattle continue to take place. The Moor- 
ish cows seem g^ven to straying, and now that we are 
moving forwards we occasionally come upon an unpro- 
tected farmyard. If this army contiuues to get ho much 
food and so little fighting it will be growing fat and lazy. 
To-day a cow approached a Spanish picket, followed by 
a Moor from whom she escaped, and gave herself up to 
the enemy. The Moor, on perceiving the picket, paused 
and seemed about to run. The officer commanding made 
amicable signs to him, and presently, taking courage, he 
laid down his gun aud advanced, when be was told to 
take posseaaion of his cow and depart. He did so, with 
innumerable salaams and courteous gestures, aud doubt- 
less thought, as he departed, that the Christians were 
either great fools, or muat be very well off for beef. As 
the troops were advancing to-day, a woman made her 
escape from one of the wretched Moorish hamlets, consist- 
ing of two or three huts, and left behind bertwo children. 
The soldiers gave them bread and sent them after her. 

Between 7 and 8 o'clock this evening a Moor made his 
way into the Spanish camp, disguised in the uniform of 
one of the hussars kilJed upon the lat inat, Witli ex- 
traordinary impudence ho attempted to take possession 
of a horae belonging to an artillery officer, although a 
servant was by it at the time. Without speaking he was 
about to mount, when the servant opposed him, inquiring 
what he wanted. He only replied by an imperious ges- 
ture, and the man, seeing him persist, stooped to pick 
up a atone. The Moor aeized the opportunity and sprang 
into the saddle. The moon was shining brightly, and 
the servant, distinguishing the features of the audacious 
thief, who probably did not seem much at home in a 
hussar dress, ahouted loudly, "A Moor I a Moor I" 
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ISome soldiers fired at him as he rode off, and be fell dead, 
• pierced by two bullets. 
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CiSIP ON THE RiVEB AHMEEH, Jan. 8. 

;s jours se suicent et lie se ressemblent pas. We have just 
unpleasant exemphfi cation of this saying, Yes- 

rday morning we were in bigh spirits, quite chirping 
md confident. The weather was dry, supplies were 
Vjbbundant, we had just accomplished, unmolested, a 
oaaroh that should have cost a thousand men, Cape Negro 
I close at band, and, by tbe earliness of the move, 
'e judged that we should last night cross the cordillera, 
or, at any rate, camp very near it, in readiness for the 
passage on the morrow. Unfortunately, tliere were ill 
signs abroad. The night had been much colder, and 
there was a. bvecKC fiwm tbe east — signs of a change for 
the worse. An ill-omened fisherman who brought sup- 
plies to headquarters had said, when desired to renew 
them, that he would do so if the coming Levante per- 
mitted. The word is one at which all here shudder. No 
pleasant visitor is the east wind in England, when it 
oomea, black and piercing, in chilly March and April, but 
the bronchitis-bearing blast you annually endure is a 
gentle gale compared to the tempest that sweeps across 
the Black Cape, and lashes the Mediterranean into billows 
of foam on this rugged coast of North Barbary, bringing 
with it rain that rarely ceases, and that can hardly have 
heen more abundant when Noah put oiT in his ark. Tbe 
ensnarer of fish was but too true a prophet We had 
been but a little while upon our march, and headquarters 
and the foremast battabons were halted to allow the 
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ooming up of the artillery, which was painfully dragging 
its way through the deep sand of the shore, and over 
paths hastily cleared for it by the engineers, when rain 
began, at first slight and fitful, but soon augmenting 
into a steady downpour, and finally becoming a perfect 
deluge. Wearily the troops and guns dragged on, over 
ground which every hour made more of a quagmire. 
The enemy, who had raised his camp at 3 a.m. (as re- 
ported by our advanced posts), was nowhere to be seen; 
but the elements were a worse foe by far. The wind 
rose as the rain increased, and it soon became evident 
that there was no safe lying off the shore for the vessels 
that had hitherto accompanied us. The little trincadoras 
and gunboats first hoisted sail, or were taken in tow 
by steamers, and departed for Ceuta or Algesiras. The 
sea grew each moment more stormy ; presently the 
steamers bid us adieu, and this morning the only vessel 
in sight is the war schooner Kosalia, ashore a short dis- 
tance fi:om the camp, and for the protection of which 
from the Moors troops have been despatched. Towards 
the middle of the day T rode back for exercise' sake to 
the rearguard. This I found composed of the division 
commanded, up to the previous day, by General Prim, 
but which is now under the orders of General Eubin, 
Prim commanding the second corps, vice Zabala, ill. They 
were looking out for enemies behind us, but none ap- 
peared. Indeed, during the whole of yesterday, scarcely 
a Moor was seen ; here and there two or three, probably 
belonging to the district. Their forces have gone, 
we believe, across the mountains, and we conjecture 
that they are in Tetuan, or in the plain on this side of 
it. It was nearly dark when the rearguard completed 
its tedious duty, and took up ground for the night at a 
very short distance from headquarters, which had already 
been for some time camped as snugly as the very un- 
favourable circumstances permitted. The camping of 
Kubin's eight battalions of infantry and two squadrons 
of hussars was as uncomfortable a spectacle as could 
well be seen. The ground selected was as good as any 
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that conld in this neighbourhood be hud, but that is 
Baying very little for its qualities. It was overgrown 
with low brushwood and soaked with water ; the softened 
soil was speedily converted into mud by the trampling of 
men, mulea, atid horses; tent- pitching was all but impoa- 
sible, the pegs finding no hold ; everybody was wet 
through, for the rain that had been iuceBsantly failing for 
hours and cutting our faces like bail, was diiven by a 
Avind which carea not a whistle for waterproofs and 
mocks the beat efforts of Mackintosh, Most of the bag- 
gage, which, packed on mules, had been exposed to the 
whole of the storm, was wet likewise; it was scarcely 
possible to keep fires alight, for the wind dispersed and 
the wet extinguished them ; as for cooking, none but 
very desperate men would attempt it, and the best sup- 
plied tables in the division bore, as sole material for that 
day's dinner, but a single mess of half-boiled rice and 
baoon. The horses, terrified by the storm, broke from 
their picket-ropes and strayed in quest of shelter nowhere 
to be found ; many of the soldiers' tents, soaked imme- 
diately, were soon entirely overthrown; in short, without 
wishing to over-oolour the picture, I assure you that 
nothing I could writ* woidd give you an adequate idea 
of the desolation and misery of last evening and night. 
To avoid repetition, I spare you details similar to those 
given from the camp in front of Ceuta ; but there at least 
we bad been for some time established, we had resources 
to fall back upon, and a town near at hand. Hero, the 
novelty of the ground and our isolated position of course 
aggravate our difSculties, which may become serious if 
this Levanter continueB long. It was a great thing to 
have the squadron and store-ships at hand to cover our 
march with their fire, to supply our wants, to keep up 
our communication with Ceuta and Spain. As long as 
this storm lasts — and at this timo (10 a.m.) the wind is 
as high as ever, although the rain has much diminished 
and visits us only at intervals — we can neither send off 
our aick nor receive onr rations by sea. Of the former 
it is to be feared that last night's esposare and auifering 
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will have greatly increased the number ; of the latter we 
have some stock with us, but a great part of it was served 
out to the men before marching, to be kept as a reserve, 
and it is probable that many of them have not been pro- 
vident, and have consumed or wasted part of that which 
they should carefully have preserved. So that if this 
weather were to last several days we should be obliged 
to get supplies from Ceuta by land, which could be done 
only by detaching a large body of troops as escort. We 
are taking measures to economise our supplies and limit 
our consumption, as in time of siege, for if this easterly 
gale continues eight or ten days, as it is said to do some- 
times on this coast, we shall find ourselves on very short 
commons. To-day it looks black and stormy enough to 
last for a month, and whilst I have been writing the rain 
has returned heavily. 

The ship on shore, the Eosalia, is a schooner-rigged 
three-masted vessel, carrying two 32 -pounders, and 
having on board 1200 lb. of powder, and some shot and 
shell for her own consumption. The crew are all saved. 
There are hopes of getting her off when the weather 
moderates. The troops sent down to watch over her 
have been withdrawn, as it is impossible the Moors 
should get at her — still less carry away her contents — 
while the sea remains as it now is. I believe it was the 
arrival of the shipwrecked crew, which some vigilant 
outpost saw marching across the country, that caused 
the alarm an hour before daylight this morning. The 
report was spread that twenty thousand Moors were 
advancing upon us I The troops were under arms, but 
no Moors were seen. I very much doubt their attacking 
in such wet weather, and with the ground in such a state 
as it now everywhere is. 

Two transports, full of volunteers (frOm regiments serv- 
ing in Spain) for this army, arrived at Ceuta a day or 
two ago. They have not yet joined us. The three 
thousand men the Basque Provinces are to supply have 
not arrived in Africa, nor any part of them, nor are they 
expected as yet. 



I need hardly say that no poet went oct yesterday, or 
can possibly go out to-day ; bo that this letter will reach 
you in company with the one that should have left yes- 
terday, and with any more diary that I may write up to 
the time wheo the sea shall be ouce more calm enough 
to allow vessels to approach the coast, and boats to com- 
mniiicate with it. 

The trumpets are sounding to arms, and the troops 
are turning out. There is tiring to our front. The 
Moors, it is said, have carried off two cows from our 
oommiasariat herd, which was gracing hard hy our lines. 
Looking out of the tent I see the hills sprinkled witli the 
white figures of Moorish horsemen. They appear to be 
ill no great muobere. Donhtlesa they have come to 
reconnoitre, and take the opportunity of burning a little 
powder. The General-in-Chief is getting to horae, and 
I hear a shot from the artillery. A skirmish would do 
the soldiers good, should it occur, by giving them eser- 
oise, and removing them for a space from this muddy 

Itd monotonous camp. 
Camp on the Riveb Azmeer, Jan. S, 9 p.m. 
BE Moors that came down this morning were very few, 
probably not more than 200 or 300, and chiefly horsemen. 
The cowa they took were recaptured by our skirmishers. 
The Moors appeared on all sides of the camp, and doubt- 
less came to examine our position. This is a very fair 
one, and could be defended by a smaller force than the 
one that occupies it. Although we hardly think that 
the enemy would venture a night attack, or indeed that 
one would be practicable in such weather, much vigitaooe 
is enjoined, and most persons in camp this evening will 
sleep with their hoots on and their arms at hand. It is 
a rough night for pickets and sentries, but if they do 
their duty and keep a bright look-out, the Moors, should 
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they present themselves, are likely to get a handsome 
dressing. As yet, during this war, they have never 
attacked in the night, for, on the 9th of December, al- 
though the alarm was given before daybreak, it was 
light before they commenced operations. The weather 
continues much as it was. The sanguine and anxious 
persuade themselves that there is appearance of an im- 
provement, that the sky is brighter, the sea calmer, and 
the wind about to change. These things may be, but 
as yet I am unable to discover any of them, although the 
wind at times shifts a little to the south. We have 
great need to see our communications very shortly re- 
opened, either by sea or by land, for we shall soon run 
short of various articles of consumption, and already the 
cavalry are very badly off for com. To-morrow they will 
get but a small part of a ration, and after that they must 
pick up their living in the open, or how they can. Orders 
were given that every cavalry soldier was to carry with 
him a reserve of six days' barley, but, by somebody's 
neglect or error, the order was not obeyed. I understand 
that the General-in-Chief is much incensed at this, and 
with good cause, and it is to be hoped that the person or 
persons to whom this enormous omission is to be ascribed 
will not escape punishment. 



Camp on the Hfnter Azmeer, Jem. 9. 

The night is gone at last, to the great relief all sojourn- 
ing in this most dreary camp. It fully kept all the pro- 
mise of the wretched day that preceded it. Wind, rain, 
and thunder, enough to make up a dozen stormy nights on 
the average scale. The rain was a cataract, the thunder 
lasted for hours, but was most violent from four to five 
this morning. Towards morning the wind fell, and is 
now blowing lightly from the north-west — a blessed 
change for this army. The sun is shiixing, as yet with 
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lilt a watery radiance, but tliere are liopea of a fine day, 
t that terrible Levanter does not return. Over the eea 
t pall of dense vapour, the water is yeUow 
1 troubled, and beavy breakers are on the shore ; but, 
F this wind holds, to-night or to-morrow morning we 
*Biay hope to see our steamers again. They will come 
none too sooo, especially for the horses, for whose nou- 
rishment parties are now going out to collect bundles of 
heathtopa, which they readily eat I have just taken a 
stroll, or rather a wade, through part of the camp. It is 
Borprising t<j see the patience and good-humour displayed 
by the soldiers under difficulties and sufferings of no 
ordinary nature, and after such a trying night as the 
last. They stand in circles round the poor smoky fires, 
which are the best the wet fuel and swampy gronud 
Allow of, chatting gaily, while they clean their muskets 
and gradually dry themselves. There is a great deal of 
firing going on, but it is not at the Moors, of whom only 
ft few have been seen to-day in the distance ; after a wet 
night it ia oustomaiy to discharge the muskets, in order 
to clean and re-load them. I need not say that there ia 
no chance of our marching to-day, nor, I should think, 
to-morrow either. This will be drying and cleaning day ; 
to-morrow, if the ships can come, will be rationing and 
road-making day ; on Wednesday, if we have luck and 
iidr weather, we may hope to move. If we can cross the 
Cordillera of Cape Negro in the first day's march, it will 
be a great thing, bat that will probably depend on the 
degree of resistance we meet, and on the ground we 
find. We are literally feeling our way, advancing 5 
idtone, through a country of whose minor features we 
know little or nothing. The map may show the position 
of places, but does not inform us of the nature of the 
ground for a league in front of ua, and such knowledge 
is to be acquired only by telescopes and reconnoissanoes. 
!rhere are plenty of persons who can tell us about Tan- 

Kand Tetuan and the road between them, but none 
instruct us concermiig the wild and trackless district 
ugh which we are forcing our tedious and difficult 
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way. A few wretched huts are all we have miBt with in 
respect of habitations, and those were abandoned. The 
resource enjoyed by most invading armies, of extracting 
information from the people of the country by means of 
threats or bribes, is denied to the Spaniards in Morocco. 
I have heard speak of one or two spies — confidentes is 
the polite Spanish term — who profess to visit Tetuan 
and other places, and to afiford valuable information, but 
things that have been told me would induce me to refuse 
them much confidence. In short, this expedition has 
laboured, and still labours, under all possible disadvan- 
tages, and that these should not have been duly weighed 
and have induced its postponement until a more fitting 
season is inexplicable and much to be deplored. This 
really brave and admirably patient and obedient little 
army deserved better than to be wantonly offered up for 
decimation by cholera rather than that the campaign 
should wait two or three months. When I say decimated 
I speak within the mark. The disease began before the 
troops had left the dep6ts in Spain. It is at least a 
fortnight since I heard the deaths in the army of Africa 
since its first formation estimated, on very competent 
military authority, at 5000 men, including loss in action. 
I do not believe the effective force now in Africa, includ- 
ing Echague's corps, now holding the line round Ceuta, 
to be more than 32,000 men, and I should not be sur- 
prised were it proved to me that this estimate is rather 
over than under the mark. Besides deaths, we must 
take into consideration a very large number of men and 
ofiicers sent to Spain invalided — unfit, I mean, for present 
service, in consequence of wounds, severe illness, or the 
debilitating effects of cholera. 

I close this letter, although no ship is yet in sight, 
because the verv instant one anives she will be sent 
back with the mails and despatches. It is feared, how- 
ever, that the east wind is coming back. The weather 
is very unsettled. 




Camp on the Rives Azmeeb, Jan. 9. 
■1 POSTED a letter to you this raorning, on the chance of 
rflie weather moderating sufficiently for a eteamer t« come 
and take off the mails tbat have been accumulating at the 
army post-office for tlio last three days. The day has 
been calm, with little wiud, but a very heavy surf etill 
breaks upon the coast, and, now that the mist and dark- 
nesB that have lately hung over the sea have somewhat 
cleared away, we can diatinguish enormous waves at the 
entrance to the Sti-aits. No vessel has approached our 
I lonely camp, and unless one appears by daylight to-mor- 
', the cavalry division and four battalions will start 
libr Ceuta, under command of General Prim, to fetch 
1 rations for the army, and especially for the horses. I 
write therefore a few lines by that opportunity, although 
with little to add to what I wrote this morning. The 
Moors have not shown, and are believed to be beyond 
the monntains, towards Tetnan. Whether or not they 
intend disputing the passage of this army is still a mat- 
ter of douht, but their recent backwardness and neglect 
of opportunities induce most persons to form a contrary 
opinion. At any rate, the prevalent opinion is, that they 
would do so in vain, and only to their own loss and dis- 
comfiture. The division of General Kios, 5000 men 
strong, is at Algesiras, wliere are also steamers to bring 
it over and land it beyond Cape Negro, in the immediate 
vicinity of Tetuan, and at a short distance from the fur- 
I ther side of the pass over the cordillera. Had not the 
Lbad weather caused us to lose to-day and yesterday, it 
Jwould have been landed to-day, and while we pnslied 
iver the mountain it would have taken our opponents, if 
I any, in rear. Its movement has been postponed until we 
■'are able to advance, and until the sea be sufficiently calm 
I for it to embark. If the weather contines to improve, we 
I ought to be before Tetuan by the end of the week. It 
Iwill not be at all too soon for our patience, for wo are 
iJieartily sick of the snail-like march, wet camps, and 
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many delays that have hitherto marked our progress. 
The army, howevier, has lost nothing of its high spirits 
and confidence. 

I learn with satisfaction, from inquiries made to-day, 
that the health of the army is no worse for recent 
fatigues and exposure, and that cholera is even on the 
decrease. 

The Spaniards persist in complaining bitterly of Mr 
Drummond Hay, to whom they impute divers practices 
unfavourable to their cause. He is accused of supplying 
the Moors with amunition, of assisting them with his 
counsels, of superintending (himself in a Moorish cos- 
tume) certain of their preparations. It is further stated 
that he has had to do with the engagement of two Eng- 
lish engineers, who construct military works. The ves- 
sels which convey cattle from Tangier to Gibraltar return 
thence with powder and other warlike stores 1 Tt was 
by his direction that the Moorish batteries at San Martin 
aimed the other day at the screws of the Spanish steam- 
ers employed in bombarding them I If they did not suc- 
ceed in hitting them, it was their fault, not that of the 
British Consul at Tangier. Mr Hay also draws up the 
Emperor's diplomatic documents addressed to foreign 
Powers. Of the truth or falsehood of the above charges, 
of all or any of them I know nothing whatever. As you 
may suppose, I have no communication with Tangier ; it 
is a month since I was at Gibraltar, and visitors from 
that place who could afford trustworthy information or 
resolve an impleasant doubt are here extremely rare. 
But it is well to let you know of the accusations in ques- 
tion, because they are not mere matters of gossip and 
camp talk, but are seriously brought forward and main- 
tained by persons in responsible and important positions 
here, who declare that they know them to be true, and 
give it to be understood that they are derived from trust- 
worthy agents of the Spanish Government ; also, because 
I am not without reasons to believe that the information 
in question, however untrue, obtains credit from that 
Government. The exasperation felt against Mr Hay 




BETURN OF THE SHIPS. 

Lis great, and if the Spaniarils get to Tangier I would 

I 'i^viae Lim on their approach to leave that place. It has 

W been insinuated in Bome quarters that in acting as he is 

I «aid to hare done and to be doing lie is only obeying the 

H of his Buperiora ; but a more general belief^ or at 

I least the one I most frequently hear expreeeed here, is 

I that he is merely pursuing the bent of his inclinations, 

I and that his GoYorment either does not know of or does 

I bis conduct. His removal from Tangier is 

strongly urged, and it ia loudly declared that only by 

that means is a friendly nnderBtanding to be maintained 

between the English arid Spanish Cabinets. Ever since 

■ I have been with the Spanish army, and previously, at 
Malaga and Cadiz, I have heard similar aconaations and 
SnggeBtionB, and I once before mentioned them in my 
eorrespoodence. If I now revert to the subject, it ia 
because I £nd that, instead of dying away, it ia more 
than ever prominent, and that a strong feeling of exas- 
peration and ill-will towards England is growing np, not 
amongst the mob, but in high quarters, I do not know 
what degree of importanoe is attached in England to cor- 
dial relations with Spain, but I think it proper, without 
^^ expressing an opinion on the matter, to state the circnm- 
^^L ttances by which I believe such relations to be at this 

^^^B Camp os tkr River Azhher, Jan. 10. 

^^^K^HE veathei ia calmer, the ships have returned, and the 
^^^flSoors also. Very soon after daybreak this morning, we 
beheld the welcome sight of a steamer rounding Ceuta 
lighthouse, with prow in our direction. So General Piim'a 
cavalry and infantry, which were paraded on the shore, 
returned to camp, as tlid the several hundred mulea-tbey 
were to escort to Ceuta for rations, and that pugnacious 
General remained for the skirmish that took place later. We 
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soon liad fifteen or twenty steamers off shore, some of them 
men-of-war, others store-ships, one with ** Hay" painted 
in large white letters upon her side, a label that produced 
much animation among the horses, many of which had 
had little besides heather and yonng twigs to eat for a 
day or two previous ; another marked " Hospital stores ; " 
a third " Ammunition for the Artillery," and so on. The 
surf was still very heavy, and the first boat that came to 
shore was knocked to pieces and her crew swam in ; the 
bread in another arrived disagreeably moist ; and finally 
it was decided that the much-required rations should not 
be landed until some hours later. It is now 9 o'clock at 
night, and none worth speaking of have been got ashore, 
and, as it is pouring with rain and very dark, I suppose 
not much will be done before to-morrow. Meanwhile the 
army is on decidedly short commons. Luckily, fresh 
meat is obtainable from the herd that accompanies us, but 
the allowance of ration biscuit is very limited, coffee is 
scarce, and* sugar nowhere. The hungry days I some 
time ago predicted have come at last, and many a soldier 
regrets past improvidence and greedy consumption of ra- 
tions that were to be reserved. Tobacco too is very rare, 
owing to the time we have now been disconnected with 
Ceuta and to the scarcity of canteen-men and miscellaneous 
venders in the train of this army. Two canteen-keepers, 
by the by, were killed the day before yesterday as they 
were moving along-shore to recover some wine they had 
left there perforce, for want of mules, the day the ships 
were compelled to leave by the tempest. A third was 
wounded in the head and brutally ill-treated, and has 
been brought into camp. There have been very few 
things eatable, drinkable, or smokeable to be obtained 
since we left the lines of Ceuta, the bait of large gains 
having been insufficient to counterbalance the risks and 
difficulties of this hazardous march through a desolate 
and hostile country, and now nothing of any kind can be 
got at any price. The soldiers, hungry and deprived of 
their cigarrito^ which they prize above food, were not in 
the best of humours to-day, and had attained just the 



^int of irritation calculated to render them dangerous 
enemies, Tliia the Moors discovered, wbeii they camo 
down about noon to-day and opened fire upon the ii'out 
and right of the Spaciiah lines. They were both borse 
and foot, and their nuDibera were eatiinated by an ollloer 
who had watched them filing over the hills at three thou- 
Band to four thousand. I did not see them until they 
had taken np their position aud began to fire, and then 
one might as well attempt to count ants around an ant- 
hill, BO continual are their movements, their ins and outs 
among the trees, their goings and comings behind liills 
and tlirough ravines. They were tolerably numerous, 
however, had a good many horses, and several flags, red 
and green, carried by well-mounted men in very white 
haicks, presumed to be leaders from the prominent part 
they seemed to take in the combat. This began with the 
■nsual desultory firing from position to position, accom- 
panied by some little artillery practice on this side. Be- 
tween 2 and 3 o'clock the Moors showed theaselvea very 
numerous and aggressive towards the centre of the line 
on which the contest was going on ; but the Spaniards 
were not in a mood to yield an inch of ground. The 
skirmishers advanced tbiok and eager, and a battalion 
which had Iain quiet behind the brow of the hill suddenly 
appeared in line upon the summit and charged with the 
bayonet, with shouts of "yiua la Reinat" This had the 
usual effect. The Moors retreated helter-skelter, and only 
fourteen of them were bayoneted in that charge. But the 
consequence of the dash and of a simultaneous forward 
movement made by two other battalions was a rapid re- 
treat of the enemy frooi all his positions to ground very 
far beyond. He was evidently dauuted and had had 
enough of fighting for that day, for he never stopped 
till out of ride range of the Spaniards, his flight being 
accelerated by quickly succeeding discharges from the 
artillery. Aud when, an hour before dusk, the troops 
returned towards camp, the Moors, contrary to their ous- 
did not follow them up. All firing ended before 
sight, whereas in similar affairs in front of Ceuta it was 
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never over until the flashes of the musketry showed red 
and vivid through complete darkness. In short, to-day 
Morito got a decided thrashing. Very few battalions 
were engaged — ^a portion of the second (Prim's) corps. The 
third corps and Rtibin's division were not under fire at alL 
I have not yet ascertained our casualties, but judging 
from my own observation, from a position whence I saw 
most of the wounded pass, I should think they were not 
very numerous, considering the time the combat lasted. 
I was glad, by the by, to see yesterday, near the head- 
quarters hospital tents, a number of chairs and litters for 
the sick and wounded, such as are used by the French, 
arranged en cacolet, to be slung across mules. Each mule 
in this way carries two wounded, and the mode of con- 
veyance is far preferable to litters borne by men, to say 
nothing of the diminution caused in the strength of a 
small army during anything like a severe action by send- 
ing four sound men to carry oflf every wounded one. 



Camp on the River Azmeee, Jan. 11. 

Much rain in the night, and the ground this morning 
very soaked, and the camp terribly muddy. The steam- 
ers are landing rations and stores, an operation which 
proceeds but slowly, owing to the scarcity of large boats, 
and the surf that still breaks upon the beach. The day 
is mild but cloudy, after one of the most gorgeous and 
remarkable sunrises I ever saw, — the whole eastern sky 
flaked and barred vnth clouds glowing like burnished 
copper, on a background the tints of which varied from 
the pale green of the willow leaf to an almost emerald 
hue. For a few minutes it was wonderful to contem- 
plate ; then the sun rose like a golden ball from the sea 
horizon, slightly veiled by a low bank of mist, but almost 
as soon as it appeared clouds floated across, and the 
whole morning, without being exactly dull, has passed 
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without brigbtneBB. The Boldiers are going through the 
duty, lately bo unpleasantly frequent, of discharging and 
cleaning their damp muaketa ; the coitteuta of the tents 
are being spread out to dry ; horseB are being cleaned 
and rubbed and brushed, which they greatly need, poor 
fellows, after standing all night up to their fetlocks in 
mud, with rain pelting through their covering, aud not 
much to eat. Some of the mules look very thin and 
miserable, and as if greatly in want of the contents of the 
steamer marked " Hay : " one poor lean wretch, on be- 
holding some scantj handfuls of that desirable article 
spread before a horse this morning, came tottering up to 
claim a share, but fell from weakness before he oould 
reach the much-needed forage. The cavalry horses 
seem to bear up pretty well ; at least, two squadrons of 
dragoons, which went forward yesterday and rode all 
along the line during the action in hopes of getting a 
obanoe of a charge, looked plucky and in hard condition, 
and trotted briskly up and down ragged declivities and 
through the thick jungles of briars and gnm-oistos. 
The Moors appaiently did not like their looks, for they 
kept carefully out cf Ibeir way. I confess I begin to 
think there is a great deal of exaggeration in what has 
been said of the formidable valour of the Moorish horse- 
men. They have had, before my eyes, several opportu- 
nities of attacking, with far superior force, smaU bodies 
of Spanish cavalry, and not once have they availed 
themselves of them. As yet, all they have shown them- 
selves good for is to scamper about the country, generally 
at a pretty safe distance from the Spanish nharpshooters, 
and to perfbim feats which would excite much admiration 
in Batty's Circus, sucii as firing at a canter, levelling 
their long eapingardas, and discharging them at the 
same instant that their well-trained horses turn short 
round and make at speed for the rear. Considering the 
length of their gnus, and the need they have of a prop 
for steady aim, I cannot beUeve that this kind of practice 
causes many casualties in their enemy's ranks. The 
kind of estimation in which the Spanish infantry hold 
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them may be judged of from the fact that at the termina- 
tion of our last march but one — ^the hazardous but com- 
pletely successful movement between the sea and the 
lagoons — when there was skirmishing on the heights 
above our position, and the soldiers, looking down from 
the rocky summits, saw Moorish cavalry moving in the 
plain below, a battalion was extremely indignant because 
it was not allowed to descend and charge them with the 
bayonet. 

The only Moors as yet seen to-day have been two or 
three small parties wandering over the ground of yester- 
day's combat, probably looking for wounded and collect- 
ing dead. With a glass one can see some horses lying 
aboiit on the hills. A number of arms were brought in 
yesterday, among them several goomias. These are much 
the shape of a butcher's knife — broad and square next the 
handle or hilt, with a projecting corner, and tapering off 
to the point. The edge of most of those that have been 
taken since the war began was ground as sharp as that of 
a razor. The usual length of the blade is about 18 or 20 
inches. Yesterday a sabre was also brought in, which ap- 
parently belonged to an officer or some person of distinc- 
tion. It was in a scabbard of red leather, with brass tip and 
bands, with slings of crimson cord. Edge and point were 
as sharp as grindstone could make them. For a cavalry 
sabre it was short — a heavy, ill-balanced weapon, with a 
cramped, inconvenient guard. General Prim has got a 
haick of crimson cloth, and in such clean and good condi- 
tion that I hear he intends wearing it. Another capture, 
and by far the most interesting, made yesterday by the 
soldiers in their pursuit of the flying Moors, was a hand- 
some album, in a case, containing drawings and paintings 
of scenery and positions, some in this neighbourhood, with 
manuscript notes. It came into possession of General 
Enrique O'Donnell, brother of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and he had it under his arm, when, in passing on foot 
through part of the camp, after dark, he unfortunately 
lost it, and all the efforts that have been made to find it 



^^1 BEHAVIOmt OF SPANISH T&OOPS. US'- ^^M 

^^H bave hitherto proved unsucceBsM. TIus loss is much to H 

^^F l)e regretted. H 

I find that nobody attempts to estimate the number of H 

the Moors who yesterday attacked, and, indeed, it is the ^M 

wisest plan not to do so, for the reason I hare more than H 

■ once givon. The positions they occupied oovdd hardly H 

be less than four miles in length. They were met by ' 

fleren battalions, which, being stronger than some we 
, have here, must be reckoned at 4000 men. Of these only 
four battalions, Toledo, Castilla, Savoya.and Cordova, were 
actually engaged ; the other three were in reserve. The 
first-named two particularly distinguished themselves by 

■ the charges they made. Cordova is the battalion that 
Bufiered so much on the 1st inst., and is even said to have 
shown symptons of faltering, at which moment it was that 
Marshall O'Donnell galloped forward to the front and 
placed himself and Staff in a heavy fire, as described to 
you in a previous letter. A Spanish artist who accom- 
panies this army has made a spirited sketch of the scene, 
at the moment when, the Marshal put spurs to his horse, 
and, shouting to a battalion of light infantry close at 
hand, " Cazadorea ! a la bayonetal VivalaReinaV Aaih^A. 
up the ascent The Cordova Eegiment has lost heavily 
^^^ in the campaigu ; its two senior field ofdcers, and a num- 
^^H her of others of all ranks have been killed or wounded, 
^^V The great loss of officers in the army of Africa up to the 
^^" present time shows that they do their duty, and is also 
partly to be attributed to their standing upright, while 
their men of course get as much as possible under cover 
to load and fire, and in many instances have fought from 
behind low parapets thrown up for the purpose of afford- 
I ing them shelter. The casualties yesterday were some- 
■ what heavier than I thought, although the Moorisli 
fire was certainly very heavy at times, until they were 
disheartened and driven to flight by the bayonet charges 
and rapid advance of the battedions above named, as well 
as by the rapid disoharges of twenty pieces of artillery. 
Ooa battalion I saw charging & discretion, as it is called — 
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that is to say, as the men like, without keeping ranks or 
any sort of order ; it pushed on very rapidly, and must have 
jsulfered from the fire from the wood in which the Moors 
sought shelter. The Spanish loss was 13 men killed, 
two field officers, 15 officers, and 149 men wounded. It 
is probable that many of the wounds are slight. The 
Moors put slugs as well as bullets in their espingard(is. 
The Spaniards say that some of the balls extracted from 
the men wounded yesterday are English. But through 
the glasses they just now wear, things hostile to them 
easily assume an English tint Some affirm that a man 
in European costume was seen with the Moorish troops 
on a hill in front of our position. They do not profess to 
have recognised his face as well as his dress ; but I fear 
Mr Drummond Hay is suspected of having commanded 
the Moors in chief on the (for them) somewhat disastrous 
day of the 10th of January. At Gibraltar they are in 
the habit of receiving rather highly-coloured accounts of 
Moorish successes, of the guns, tents, mules, and prisoners 
they have carried off. I cannot guess in what light the 
Moors and their Mends will endeavour to put the last 
combat, but, as one who witnessed the whole of it, I can 
assure you that if ever men were completely beaten and 
put to flight, those were who provoked yesterday's affair. 
The Moorish generals, or leaders, or sheiks, or chiefs, or 
whatever they call themselves, are surely very stupid 
people. They allow this army to pass unmolested along 
paths and through defiles where they might attack it 
with certainty of causing it much loss, and of suffering 
little themselves ; and three days later they come and 
attack it in strong positions, when its forces are concen- 
trated, its parapets made, its artillery at hand and ready 
to act at five minutes* notice. And they seem to have cal- 
culated on signal success, for there were evidently men 
of rank among them, judging from their equipments and 
from things found ; and the Spaniards say that on the 
hills in the far distance were a number of non-combat- 
ants, whom they take to be cmious civilians come to 
witness the triumph of their army. And, in the latter 
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part of the day, ou the crest of the mountains to our 
right front, not far from Tetnan, appeared a few liorsemen, 
■who ara here conjectured (but it ia mere conjecture) to 
have been Muley Abbas and his Staff. 

It waa more than once mentioned to you that at the 
commencement of the war the Moora, when they found 
escape impossible, fought to the death, reiusing quarter. 
There are grounds for believing that this desperate re- 
Bolution on their part has since not been strictly adhered 
to. I told you that on the Istinist., at Castillejosp five 
prisoners were made, and I have lately heard of instances 
of Moors throwing themselves on their knees and implor- 
ing their Hves. They might spare themselves the humi- 
liation. The Spaniards, believing that no quarter is 
shown them, give none, but pitilessly slay all who fall 
into their power. It must have been by some peculiar 
concurrence of circumstances, or perhaps in consequence 
of an order given to that effect, that the prisoners on the 
1st inst. were made. Before them, only one Moor had 
been taken. Believing that the Moora not only kill, but 
torture the wounded who fall into their power, the Span- 
ish soldier is unsparing to ferocity. It is certain that 
the Moors do not act in a manner to entitle thera to mnoh 
pity. The unfortunate canteen-man who was brought in 
yesterday had been most infamously maltreated. 

To show how the Moors, thanks to wood and jungle, 
may and do lurk unsuspected in onr immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I will mention that tliis morning a body of 
troops having gone jnst outside the camp to discharge 
their muskets, and having sent a volley into a thicket, 
ten horsemen scampered out of it in great terror, doubt- 
less thinking their retreat discovered, and made for the 
hiUs. 

There is no chance of the army marching, at soonest, 
until the day after to-morrow. There is a great defici- 
ency of large boats for the landing of stores, which pro- 
ceeds very slowly — retarded, too, by what appears to me 
a great want of method and proper organisation. I was 
down on the beach for some time to-day, and the scene 
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was one of mucli conftision. A crowd was assembled, in 
which nine persons out of ten had no business to be there, 
and served but to impede progress. All that had been 
done up to six this evening was to get up to camp one 
day's ration of the most essential articles. Six rations 
must be landed, drawn, and distributed, as a reserve, 
before the army can march. If a Levanter were to spring 
up to-night the vessels must leave, and we should be 
again on the brink of starvation until a convoy could be 
got by land from Ceuta, which would take two days, even 
if the Moors did not molest it and try to cut it off on the 
way. Fortunately the wind seems pretty fixed in the 
west, but on this coast and in this season it is more fickle 
even than its proverbial reputation. 



Camp on the Rivkr Azmeer, Jan, 13. 

Still am I compelled, greatly against my will, to date 
from the banks of this insignificant stream, of Oriental 
sound, and unpleasant presence. Does not the name of 
"the river Azmeer" summon up delightful images of 
crystal currents and twining roses, melodious nightin- 
gales and voluptuous far niente ? Ought it not to be a 
stream tinkling music over silver sands and golden 
pebbles, with Eastern beauties lolling on its banks, in 
careless enjoyment of the Kef^ beneath bowers of jasmine 
and myrtle, and under a sky without a cloud ? Alas I 
how far from so pleasing a picture to the sad reality I 
The Azmeer is a muddy sluggish stream, absorbed 
by the sand before its languid efforts have borne it 
quite to the sea. The few flowers that may be found 
on its banks are choked and hidden by- thorny jungle and 
gum-cistus thicket ; the best music it can boast of is the 
scream of the seabird, driven ashore by a rude Levanter, 
or, just now, the harsh notes of Spanish trumpets. No 
beauties are reflected on its turbid surface j the sky above 
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it is more frequently stormy than bright ; the odourg that 
anrround it are anything but fragrant, and the paths that 
approach it are deep in mud. Such is the Tmpromising 
spot on which the Expeditionary Army of Africa is now 
completing its fifth day, and whence it does not seem 
certain that it will move upon the sixth. The camping- 
place JB one of the worst we have yet had, a marshy soil 
— in which a hole dug a font deep instantly fills with 
water — with numerous small ditches and drains intersect- 
ing it. It cannot hut he the earnest wish of the General- 
in-Chief to get away from it as soon as possible, and to 
lead his troops forward to the conipletion of his imme- 
diate object, the capture of Tetuan. But although a 
general may order his army to march at a moment's 
notice, he cannot ration them with equal rapidity ; nor 
can he always compel his subordinates to do all that 
might be done towards supplying their wants. It appears 
to me that we are thus delayed for want of method and 
order and foresight The store-shipa arrived early on the 
nth. Little could be done that day towards dischai^ing 
them by reason of the heavy snrf, but it must have been 
evident to those whom it most concerned that the process 
wonld be very slow when it did begin, unless more and 
larger boats were provided, and those, one would think, 
might have been fetched from Ceuta and Algesirae, or pur- 
chased, if not otherwise obtainable, at Gibraltar ; or at 
worst, rafts might have been constructed. To discharge 
the ships now lying here with the boats employed is like 
emptying a huge hogshead through a straw. And then 
the confusion and crowd upon the beach impeding the 
progress of the work 1 I am not inclined to attribute 
fault to the Comniiseariat, which hitherto in this campaign 
has kept the army well supplied. But there is evidently 
defective organisation somewhere. Here have the majority 
of the horses and mules been on short commons, or no com- 
mons, for the last three or four days, and yet up to last 
night it was found impossible to give them a full ration. 
Many of the mules, especially, were left with nothing hut 
what they could pick up. To-morrow or next day they 
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will be expected to march with heavy loads over rugged 
roads, and people will wonder if they sink under their 
burdens. It will be found, too, I expect, that their num- 
bers have been somewhat reduced during our stay in this 
camp. The muleteers take them out to graze, or rather 
to eat bushes, and they let them stray, or often leave 
them abroad at night, and we are surrounded by lurking 
Moors, skilful marauders, on the look-out for booty. At 
half-past two this morning, we were aroused by a number 
of shots fired by one of the advanced posts stationed from 
100 to 200 yards in fix)nt of the intrenchment that sur- 
rounds the camp. The army was on foot in an instant, 
but the fire did not continne. On reaching the spot 
whence it proceeded, which happened to be a very short 
distance from my tent, I found the General commanding 
the division and some of his Staff just arrived there. The 
report made to them was that several Moors had approached, 
driving away stray mules. Nothing more was seen of 
them, and they no doubt retired, having secured their 
booty, to some rugged stony hills not far from the camp, 
where they habitually lurk. A fire made by them was 
visible at no great distance. In the almost perpendicular 
side of one of those hills (a mass of craggy rock, scantily 
sprinkled with earUi) are caves, where they have left 
women and children, notwithstanding the proximity to our 
camp. Two oxen having strayed yesterday from the com- 
missariat herd, a party of soldiers went out to fetch them, 
and, happening to pass near the caves, the women began 
to scream. The place is almost inaccessible except to 
Moors, and no attempt was made to disturb the concealed 
families — fugitives, doubtless, from various wretched huts 
in this neighbourhood which the troops have burnt 
Whether or no they are still in these hiding-places may 
be questioned, for yesterday afternoon the Moors, warned, 
perhaps, of the peril of their women, came down along 
our line, and nnder cover of a skirmish some of them 
were seen making their way to the caves in question, on 
the shelf at the foot of which is a thick copse. General 
Bubin^ who commands the reserve^ opposite to whose camp 
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|itiie hill ia question ie Bituated, seot up four companies to 

reconnoitre, who drove back the few Moora they met 

^^th, end found in the wood numerouB traaes of recent 

B established in spots where their flame would not be 

iTisible from the camp. So tliere is no douht the Moors 

I Tcpair at night to the wood in question; and probably it 

u is thence that the maraudera came who alarmed our camp 

f -flo early this morning. The skirmisli yesterday, which at 

I &Bt was chiefly on our right, rather towards our rear, 

soon extended, and the fire was for a short time very 

brisk. The Spaniards advanced with great spirit, driving 

the enemy from one position to another, and finally 

sweeping a considerable extent of hill and wood, and 

pursuing them to beyond the range of our artiilery. 

Several Moorish huts, or rather hovels or kennels, were 

^bD^lt, and a Moorish prisoner, a young man, was brought 
in wounded. When our troops retiied to their lines it 
iras dark, and the Moors did not follow them up. The 
skirmiBh presented no particularly interesting feature 
that came under my observation, except the stealthy 
mancBQvres of the Moors to got up to their caves, but I 
shall probably obtain more particulars later, as well as the 
amount of loss. This must, I fear, have been larger than 
the afeir was worth, for the Spaniards went forward 
with much impetuosity, and fought their way through 
woods, where the Moors obtain the great advantage of 
props for their long guua. Apropos of those espingardas, 
ve are told that 14,000 bayonets adapted for them have 
juat bean captured by the Spanish blockading squadron, 
(m board an English vesBel which was trying to reach 
the Morocco coast. There was also some ammunition, 
and a quantity of tins of preserved meats. The ship is 
•lud to have been taken to Algesiras for condemnation. 
You will probably have received full particulars before 
this letter reaches you, if there be any truth in the story. 
The Spaniards shake their heads, and anathematise 
Dmmmond Hay, unfriendly England, and venal Bir- 
mingham, which, for love of gam, thus supply the bar- 
barian infidel with arms against the civilised Christian. 
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It is of little use to tell them that trade is free, and that our 
Government oannot prevent such supplies being sent; 
they evidently think that something might and ought to 
be done. The tale of the bayonets, however, requires 
authentication* 

I was conversing yesterday with an officer who has 
been personally engaged in most of the fighting in this 
campaign, and he happened to mention one or two in- 
stances where Spanish battalions, by lying hidden just 
below the brow of a hill, and causing a few skirmishers 
to retire hastily upon them, inveigled the Moors to the 
summit, to within a few feet of their own position, and 
then charged them witli the bayonet. On expressing 
my surprise that on each one of those occasions the loss 
of the Moors had been trifling— eight, ten, or a dozen 
men killed — ^he explained the reason to be the extraor- 
dinary agility of these half-naked mountaineers, whose 
speed of foot is surprising, and who jump down and over 
places where, when the soldier attempts to follow them, 
he most frequently cripples himself. Those battalions, 
especially, which are recruited in the flat provinces of 
Spain — La Mancha, for instance — have not the slightest 
chance of overtaking the Moors when they choose to run. 
What would be of great use here would be the long- 
talked-of 3000 volunteers which the Basque provinces 
are to furnish. They would be the very men to deal 
with the Moors, for they are mountaineers, fleet of foot, 
insensible to fatigue, and many of them sportsmen and 
good shots. The battalions of Chapelgorris, which, vol- 
unteers for the war against Don Carlos, reckoned among 
their officers, and even among their private soldiers, 
several men now high in rank in the Spanish service — 
Cotoner, late Captain-General of the Balearic Islands; 
Lieutenant-General Echague, now commanding on the 
Ceuta lines ; and Brigadier Barcastegui, who recently died 
of cholera at Algesiras — ^would be of inestimable value 
here. As for the new volunteers, it seems they are in no 
hurry; and, indeed, I lately saw in a Madrid paper that the 

* It afterwards proved to be wholly unfounded. 
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required number Lad not been niade up. There is rivalry 
between the little provincBB ; Alva will not admit into 
ita ranks men from Guipuzcoa, and Guipuzcoa is esclnsiye, 
and will not receive Biacayana. Each province wiahea 
its own contingent to be composed entirely of its own 
people. This feehng of emulation would have good 
results in the field, but it somewhat delays the recruiting 
officer. It ia now said thai the Basques will not come direct 
to Africa, as was expected, but will be sent to Algesiras 
for organisation. So it is voiy possible tlioy may not get 
here till the war is nearly over, or perhaps not at all. 

We have just had some promotions among the superior 
officers of the army. Major- General Garcia, O'Dounell'a 
Chief of the StafT, an indefatigable and zealous officer, has 
been raised to the rank of lieutenant-general ; and Brig- 
adiers Uataritz and Mackenna, both holding important 
positions on the Staff, have been made major-generals. 
It may be as well to explain the higher ranks in the 
Spanish army. Captain- general is equivalent to fleld- 
marahal, but tlie permanent ranfe in the army must not 
be confounded with the title of captain-general conferred, 
during his command, upon the chief military governor of 
a province. Thus Pepe Concha, who has just relinquished 
that agreeable and profitable post, the government of 
Cuba,' was Captain -General of that island, but is only 
Lieu ten ant-General in the Spanish service. This is tlie 
eecoiid rank. Then comes MarUcal-de-campo, which, 
literally translated, is " field-marshal," but which is 
equivalent to our major-general, and is the lowest rank 
that is entitled to wear the much-coveted faja, or gene- 
ral's red sash with gold tassels. The brigadier is the 
intermediate rank — the transition stage between colonel 
and general. He is not addressed as general, but wears 
the same embroidered insignia on his cap, only in silver, 
instead of gold, and without sash. Of all promotions, 
that from brigadier to major-general is probably the one 
moat desired, and which generally gives most satisfac- 
tion to the recipient. 

I have seen it stated that there are French officers 
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attached to theao beadquartera. It has been reported 
here that some are coming, but vp to the present h«iir 
not one has Brrivad. The only foreign oEBcera that have 
yet visited the camp of the Spanish army (when it waa 
on the heights of the Serallo) are two or three English, 
who remaiaed, I believe, two days in Ceuta. The Spanish, 
papers reproduce with exultation some details those visi- 
tors afterwards pubhshed in the Gibraltar Chronicle, in 
which they spoke favourably of this army. It is amusing 
to see how that little journal excites the ire of some of 
the Madrid papers by publishing the news it receives 
from Moorish and hostile sources, as well as that derived 
from Spanish and friendly ones. When it gives letters 
like that of our English visitors, it is condescandingly 
patted on the back by the great guns of the Castilian 
capital; but when, in its desire to bo impartial, it prints 
a bit of news (perhaps exaggerated, or containing mis- 
statements) which has been brought to the Kock from the 
Barbary coast, it is denounced as the official organ of the 
Moorish (Jovemment, and, as such, held up to obloquy. 
In vain may it quote the Audi alteram partem. Few 
southern journaUsts admit the maxim, or wilhngly recog- 
nise the virtue of impartiahty. If you would stand well 
with them, you must go through thick and thin, believe 
only what favours their cause, and set down their' ene- 
mies as undeserving of credit. 

On inquiry, I find that in yesterday's skirmish the 
Spaniards had only about fifty wounded, no officers hurt, 
and no men killed. Three prisoners were taken, all 
wounded — one veiy badly. They are, as usoal, pro- 
foundly ignorant, and very dirty ; and although tiiey 
have been examined separately, and their evidence com- 
pared, it would hardly he safe to place implicit confidence 
in their reports of what is going on upon the other side. 
Among otiier things, they said that Mnley Abbas was 
present with the Moorish army yesterday, in which case 
he cannot have been much satisfied with the beating bis 
troops got ; that, besides the camp on our right, which 
was seen in yesterday's advance, and which they say 
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contains 16,000 men, tUere is another oamp on the fur- 
ther side of the cordillera of Cape Negro, the chief of 
which ia Ibntham Mirza, a black man, and where are the 
Moorish Black Horse (Moras de Rey), the best of the 
Emperor's troops, who have not yet been opposed to us. 
Nothing of this seems particularly improbable ; bat they 
made other statements — not worth recording — so very 
unlikely to be true (as, for instance, that Tetuan is 
already abandoned by alt but women) that they throw a 
doubt upon the others. 

A war steamer was off Cape Negro this morning, 
reconnoitring, and fired a few shots at the Moorish bat- 
teries. The little grey gunboats (English built, I be- 
lieve) which used to buzz along-shore liite hornets, treat- 
ing the Moors to projectiles, have not returned since the 
late gale, and wo hear that they were driven on shore in 
Algesiras Bay, and need repairs. There are a large 
number of steamers here, men-of-war and store-ships ; but 
it is doubtful how long they will be able to remain, for 
seafaring people say that another Levanter ia setting in, 
although at the present moment there is no wind what- 
ever, and the day is quite warm, with a pale sun shining. 
Fortunately, we are assured that all the rations required, 
in order that the array may prosecute its march, will be 
landed to-day, and it is hoped we shall move forward to- 
morrow, but this is perhaps not quite certain. When we 
do move, it is to be hoped we shall make a good march 
of it at onoe, and, if we do not cross the cordillera, that 
we shall at least establish ourselves on its summit. 
Some persons are of opinion that the Moors will oppose 
our passagB, and it is very probable that they may, 
although they have neglected other chances quite aa 
good; but as they invariably recede when the Spaniards 
boldly and decidedly advance, we ought to be able to 
drive them over and down the other side of the bills, in 
the hours of daylight that will remain after the troops 
reach the hostile positions. 

The post now closes at nine in the morning, by a new 
U^ngement, and as it is possible that, if we march very 
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early to-morrow, it may leave sooner than usual, or that, if 
Levanter comes, our communications may be cut off be- 
fore morning, I send this letter to-night, and shall be 
heartily glad if my next be dated tras los montesy and in 
sight of Tetuan. I perceive that a great many persons 
here continue to believe that, Tetuan taken, the war will 
be virtually at an end ; that the Moors will offer to make 
concessions, or negotiations will be in some way brought 
about. A report lately reached me from Gibraltar to the 
effect that if Tetuan were captured, England and France 
would conjointly offer their mediation; but I confess I 
attach little weight to reports from the Kock, which 
appears to me the native country of the canard, and the 
place where the " shave," so famous in Balaklava, is 
polished and brought to the greatest perfection. 



Camp ok the Heights of Cafe Negro, Jan. 1.5. 

The most important movement yet made by the Spanish 
army in Africa took place yesterday, and was attended 
with some sharp fighting and complete success. Very 
early in the morning General Prim, with the second corps, 
approached the chain of hills that run inland from Cape 
Negro, directing his movement rather to the right, with 
a view to deceive the enemy, and leave them in doubt 
whether he were not going to turn the extremity of the 
chain. Then, suddenly changing his direction, he came 
down upon the pass over the chain, where the hills sink 
and invite a passage. This is quite close to the termi- 
nation of the beach along which we have lately been 
marching, and was rapidly carried by Prim, the Moors 
making but a feeble resistance, notwithstanding the 
highly defensible nature of their positions. The Spaniards 
were already established in commanding heights to the 
right and left of the rugged mule-road that winds through 
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tlie mountaiiiH wlien Q-eueral O'Donnell and liia Staff 
advanced to the scene of contest. From a. lofty and 
difficult eminenoe to the left, to the aummit of which 
their panting horses scrambled, a fine view was obtained 
over the valley of Tetuan. On the left hand extended 
the ooaat beyond Cape Negro, stretching away into the 
distance in a succession of nanow headlands ; the smooth 
sand o£ the shore served aa yellow fiinge to a level 
brown plain, varied with green spots of variona tints, 
and having a great deal of water on its surface — ponds 

, probably resulting from recent rains. 

3Ct of the plain is marshy. One sees the 
r towards tjie further side, winding towards Tetuan. 
The city is masked by a line of low heights, between 
which and a range of high mouutaius it is situate. 
Although both yesterday and to-day I have wandered 
a good deal about the hills occapied by the Spaniards, 
I Lave not yet discovered a point whence one obtains a 
view of the city, although from several are seen a tower 
and a few buildings said to be in it£ suburbs. Frora the 
■ commanding position taken up by the Generol-in- Chief, 
and from another to which he afterwards transferred him- 
self, an excellent view was obtained of the proceedingB 
of the second corps, cleverly and effectively handled by 
General Prim. The panorama was most picturesque and 
interesting. From the long series of hills, many of them 
steep and diSicuit of access, wliich compose the part of 
the Cordillera to the right of onr line of march, the Moors 
were driven in quick succession by the Spanish infantry, 
ThesetroopsbehaveJextremelywellall through the day — 
afterwards, when they met a far more obstinate resistance, 
as welt as at the early period I now refer to ; and I have 
no doubt that they would have behaved equally well, and 
have displayed much gallantry, against a more formidable 
opponent ; bat I must add that but scanty laurels are to 
be won by triumph over a foe whose soldiers fight no 
feebly, and whose leaders display such incapacity, as the 
Moors did yesterday. I may not please some of my 
Spanish friends by saying this, but they themselves feel 
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its trath, and they proolaim it when they express their 
unbounded surprise at the manner in which the enemy 
allowed himself yesterday to be swept from positions 
which might have been defended with scarcely better 
weapons than sticks and stones. These Africans seem 
to act by the rule of contrary ; they fly in the face of all 
known military tactics ; they allow strong positions to 
be taken without firing a shot, and then attack them to 
get them back ; they run when they ought to stand, and 
fight when they ought to run. I wish it were in my 
power to send you a photograph of the hills over which 
the Spaniards yesterday chased them, with very mode- 
rate assistance from their artillery, which was more than 
once distanced by the rapidity of the advance and the 
difficulties of the ground. The Moors mustered thick, 
and received reinforcements during the day from the 
hills on the right of our line of march before ascending 
the pass. They had a great deal of good cover to fire 
from, and the ascents to their positions were long and 
steep. It was hard enough work to climb some of them, 
without having to fight But the Spanish soldiers ran 
up them gaily, «ind the foe did not wait their coming. 
Then, when the ground was more favourable, the 
Spaniards made repeated charges, for the most part cL 
diacrUion — that is, not in line, but in loose order, pretty 
much as each man chooses. For a short time the fight 
was really exciting. I should rather call it a hunt at 
that period of the action. Every moment one heard the 
trumpets of one battalion or another sounding the lively 
call which means *' charge bayonets." The Moors seem 
by this time to know that call, and as soon as they heard 
it and the shouts of " Vivd la Reina ! " which the sol- 
diers set up, one saw them jump out of their covers, fire 
a few parting shots, and scamper off at a pace which 
made it very difficult to come up with them. There were 
a great many horsemen among them, but, as I have 
before said, they do not seem to have any idea of acting 
as cavalry. I very distinctly saw eighty or a hundred 
horsemen advance along a ridge and open fire upon some 
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companies of infantry. Tlie itifantry set up a shout aud 
charged them, acattering across a piece of nearly level 
ground, and going in headlong, every raan for his own 
bayonet, TheMoorstumedtailandgallopedofF. Itlooked 
odd to see horsemen running from an infantry charge. The 
same number of European cavalry would have charged to 
meet the infantry, and would have cut them to pieces. 
But everything is by the rule of reverse in this war. A 
rally attempted by a considerable body of Moors, horse 
and foot, who seemed to meditate taking our advancing 
and widely-spread line in flank, was checked by the fire 
of some mountain guns. Two or three shells pitched 
among the foremost made them alter their position, and 
drove them again more to our fi'ont, where their resistance 
was feeble, and the whole position, a very extensive one for 
the number of troops that took and held it, remained in 
our hands. Before it was completely conquered the 
sappers and other soldiers were at work with pick and 
spade cutting a road for the heavy artillery in our rear, 
and throwing up intrenohments on the heights for bodies 
of troops to occupy and pass tlie night in. 

The summits of the range being thus occupied and 
defended, it might have been expected that the Moors, 
feeling themselves beaten and having nothing to gain by 
defending some lower hiUs that still intervened between 
the Spaniards and the plain, would continue their retreat 
to the level ground, since (hey certainly could not dream 
that they should recapture what they had lost. Things 
turned out differently. On one of the last elevations (a 
small round steep hillock) before arriving in the valley, 
they had eatabliahed a redoubt, with a deep ditch and a 
high parapet, altogether a very pretty defensible posi- 
tion but for two circumstances connected with it. One 
was that it was within short artillery range of the higher 
ground in its front, and the other was that the ditch and 
parapet were around only one-half of its circumference, 
so that, in rear, light cavalry might almost have galloped 
into it ; or, at any rate, it was easy to be outflanked ond 
taken by infantry. Souie rifled four-pounders set its 
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occupants scampering once or twice, the shells bursting 
just within it ; but they returned, and for the time the 
gunners did not trouble themselves much about them, 
since they had other things to occupy them ; for the 
Moors had established themselves behind a low ridge 
somewhat to their left of the redoubt, and having a knoll 
or slightly rising ground at each end of it; and here 
they made a stand which, had it been made in the fine 
positions they had so easily relinquished, would have 
effectually stopped our progress for at least one day, and 
would* have occasioned the Spaniards much hard fighting 
and very heavy loss before arriving in the valley of Tetuan, 
and within, as far as I can judge the distance, two leagues 
of its gates. The true gates of Tetuan, when approached 
by the route this army took, are the pass and heights 
that were yesterday so easily taken. Now, we have 
before us a fine plain, on which troops can manoeuvre, 
and it will be an easy morning's march to the city, unless 
the Moors take heart of grace, and prove much better 
fighting men than they have lately shown themselves. 
It is difficult to believe that after giving way so easily in 
the mountains they will make very stout resistance in the 
plain. In mountain warfare, and on such rugged ground 
as we have lately been fighting over, the disparity be- 
tween regular and irregular troops in great measure 
disappears. In our next engagement it will be re-estab- 
lished, and, moreover, the Moors, who are already so 
afraid of the Spanish mountain guns that two or three 
well directed shots generally suffice to dislodge them, 
will find themselves opposed to several batteries of nine- 
pounders, some of them rifled guns, with which they have 
not yet made acquaintance, besides a rocket troop, and 
upwards of 1000 cavalry, which has hitherto, from the 
unfavourable nature of the country, been able to do 
scarcely anything. To return, however, to the closing 
act of yesterday's combat. From their sheltered and 
not ill- chosen position the Moors kept up a heavy fire, 
which, although it could not secure them any ultimate 
advantage, inflicted considerable loss on their opponents. 
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I BuBpeet, indeed, that more of tteae were killed and 
wounded there than in the whole previoug flght. The 
Benond corps had alone been engaged, and was holding 
a conBiderablo extent of poBitioo, so that at the particular 
point at which this episode of the action occurred there 
was but a small disposable force, and it was necessaiy to 
wait the arrival of the third corps before taking thoBe 
steps which were certain to dislodgB the enemy. Mean- 
time a severe fire was directed against him, but the troops 
engaged had been firing a great deal, and ammunition 
began to get low and had to be eeonomised. The fire, 
however, on both sides, was very sharp and well kept up, 
and was probably not the Ibbb telling upon the Moors 
that I heard a Spanish brigadier order his men to fire 
slowly and take good aim — which is too often the con- 
trary of what many of these young troops do. General 
O'Donnell and his Staff were on the ground, and, as iB 
iBual, rather more under fire than was necessary, 
O'Donnell, on arriving, rode a little forward, and shouted 
" Viva la Reina" to which the troops engaged gave a 
hesffty response. Two officers attached to Headquarters 
Staff, Major Villalon, of the Engineers (who was in the 
Crimea with the French army), and Major Galiana, were 
hit, but fortunately their hurts were very slight. The 
firing continued a considerable time, and the Moors exhi- 
bited great tenacity and even much intrepidity (some of 
them, apparently officers, riding out in front amid a shower 
of balls), until at last the headof the third corps made ita 
appearance, winding through the defiles of the mountain. 
The first two battalions that came up wont down to the 
Moorish position without firing a shot, menaced its flanks, 
advanced against it in front, aod its defenders evacuated 
it without waiting for a hand-to-hand contflBt. The day's 
work was now done. It was getting late in the afternoon, 
and moreover the heavy artillery, which had been wearily 
toiling since 6 a.m. through the heavy sand of the shore, 
had not yet all arrived on the Centa side of the pass (which 
proved, when we came to march it, fully four miles from 
our last camp), and roads had to be made for it to croas. 
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So tHere was no intention of moving farther upon that 
day. The plain was full of Moors, horse and foot, thou- 
sands of them, irregularly scattered in all directions ; but 
the principal body was on a slight undulation of the 
ground, within short artillery range of a small elevation, 
to which went a slender battalion of infantry and three 
or four mountain guns. Previously to this, I have omitted 
to mention that fifty cavalry, headed by Don Carlos Coig, 
a nephew of O'Donnell, charged the Moors, and cut down 
a few, but also suffered somewhat from the heavy fire to 
which they were exposed. The Moorish horsemen did not 
await their onset, and the Spaniards went rather farther 
than was prudent. I have much doubt whether the bat- 
talion and mountain guns just spoken of could have been 
safely placed where they were — although they were sup- 
ported at a short distance by two or three squadrons — in 
presence of a European foe as numerous and as near as 
the Moors in their front. The Moors, however, showed 
no disposition to annoy them, and did not even fire a shot, 
but rather appeared inclined to give ground. It had been 
raining heavily for some time, everybody was drenched, 
and so, I suspect, were the Moorish firelocks. Their con- 
struction is such that they can hardly be of any service 
in rainy weather, and this is not the first time that I have 
observed them suspend fire abruptly when rain came on, 
although in general, even after they are beaten, they keep 
up a distant skirmishing. The fight was evidently over 
for the day, and its results were far greater than could 
reasonably be expected. Marshal O'Donnell looked, and 
no doubt was, very well pleased. He ordered the captured 
positions to be held by the second and third corps, and 
I'etumed to his quarters, which, for that night, were at 
the foot of the pass on the side looking towards Ceuta. 
In his rear camped the artillery, a considerable part of 
the cavalry, and Kubin's division, the reserve, as it is 
called, which formed the rearguard yesterday, and last 
night pitched its tents on the sea-shore, there composed 
of sand, and of such beds of shells as would delight a 
conchologist. 
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I do not yet know tlie ofBoial return of tlie Spanish loss 
in yeaterdaj'e action, but I have heard, it stated at about 
four hundred killed and wounded, and should not, irom 
the nature of the fight, suppose it t« he much more. On 
the other hand, I should think the Moors had lost more 
than in any affair I have witnessed during this war, and 
that chiefly by reason of tbe artillery practice, much of 
which, was very good. I saw many shells fall, and imme- 
diately burst, where the Moors were thick The Spanish 
Cazadores pressed them hard, also, from position to posi- 
tion, and pelted them with shot as they fled out of their 
covers and were for a short time in full view. A con- 
siderable number of bodies have been found scattered 
about, and donbtless many others lie among the thick 
brushwood which covers tlie hills and the greater part of 
the ground over which the battle was fought. A wounded 
prisoner was taken, and was sent on board ship this 
tnoming. He said he was the servant of a Moorish sanlon 
(priest, or rather saiat), who was in the fight as well as 
himself. He appeared somewhat more intelligent than 
the others that have been taken, and his answers to the 
questions put to him corresponded in many cases with 
what we have some reason to believe to be the truth. On 
being asked how many fighting men the Moors had, be de- 
clared they were extremely numerous. Were they 20,000 
or 30,000? he was asked, fie laughed at the question, 
and, taking up a handful of sand, said that they were as 
nnmerous as its grains. Tlieu, how was it that they did 
not make more resistance? He saldthat they were acij&ir- 
dados, daunted by the losses they had experienced ; that 
they had been told tlie Spaniards were few in number, 
and not to be feared; that they were surprised at finding 
them dangerous opponents; and that it was becoming 
difficult to get them to serve, especially the men on foot 
Concerning yesterday's action, towards the close of which 
he was wounded, he could, of course, say but little, but 
he declared that the Moorish loss was heavy, and that 
a great many of Moley Abbas's escort were killed and 
wounded. I have heard from other sources that the Moors, 
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previously to this war, had the meanest possible opinion of 
the Spaniards, especially in a military capacity. OflScers 
who have been quartered at Melilla have told me that 
the Moors in that neighbourhood always spoke of the 
Spaniards as very weak, muyflojos, and contrasted them 
with the French, of whom they thought highly. 

General Kios's division arrived off the coast to the south 
of Cape Negro yesterday evening, and is very probably 
landed by this time. He brings about 5000 men, — a 
welcome addition to this little army, which I am assured 
is even smaller than I reckoned it to be. It is said now 
not to exceed 17,000 or 18,000 men. Of course, the corps 
left on the lines of Ceuta is not included in this estimate, 
whose correctness I do not guarantee, although I am 
inclined to credit it when I see how very slender are 
many of the battalions. 

This morning, while again riding over part of yester- 
day's battle-field, I came upon the ground on which a 
small Moorish camp had been pitched. From appearances 
it had been raised within the preceding twenty-four hours. 
There was very little noteworthy about it. There were 
the gutters to carry off the rain, marking the exact spots 
where the tents had stood, and one old tent had been 
struck and left there. There were two or three rude 
earthen pots and cooking utensils, and scattered about 
was a good deal of old matting, of a coarse description 
and tolerably dirty. A profusion of orange-peel strewed 
the place, the whole aspect of which did not convey the 
idea of its having been either comfortable or fragrant as 
an abode, although it was probably at least as much so 
as the Moorish habitations we have hitherto seen. At the 
foot of the Cordillera, just at the entrance to the pass, stood 
a small hamlet, or rather an insignificant group of huts of 
the very rudest description. A roof of rushes, supported 
on a framework of crooked sticks, more or less twined 
and bound together with branches or reeds, without win- 
dows, and with a hole instead of a door, seems to content 
the population of this district as a dwelling. The huts in 
question are now burnt They were, of course, deserted 
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by tfaeir inhabitants, but I nevertheless siispect that a 
large amount of animal life must have been destroyed in 
the flames. 



Camp is the Vallev of TirtrAS, Jan. 16. 
I The last battaliona of this army did not leave the plain 
on the other side of the Cape Negro chain until more 
than four hours after dark last night. There hati been 
miBcaloulation ; it was thought the artillery would reach 
the halting places prepared for it on the mountain sooner 
than it did. As was to be expected, when a strong rear- 
guard of cavalry and infantry, encmnl>ered with a long 
train of loaded mules, commenced amarch over hastily-cut 
and heavy roads through mountain passes on a pitch dark 
nigbt, there was a good deal of confusion. There was no 
moon, and but for the artificial bght the Spaniards were 
enabled to throw over the scene, the troops and baggage 
would never have got bo far as tliey did. The rush-roofed 
huts at the foot of the pass were set fire to one after the 
, other to serve as torches for the advancing force, and 

■ when the last was burnt out, which took no long time, 
fires were made all along the roadside. They emitted 
Bhowera of large sparks, or rather of small glowing 
embers, which the wind blew among the passing troops, 
and it was rather alarming to see them falling by hun- 
dreds upon the men's cartridge -bos es and upon the cases 
of reserve ammunition carried by upon mules. But it 

I was not a time for niceties. Fortunately there was no 
accident, and the troops got to their camping grounds 
towards midnight. They were not destined to have much 
sleep. The poor fellows were dead heat, and, although 
they must have been hungry enough, many of them 
threw themselves down to rest by the blazing camp fires 
without thinking of food. They had not arrived half an 
hour when a number of shots were fired into the camp of 
the reserve division, which had formed the rearguard. 
Only one man was wounded, but of course the alarm 
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was general, and every one ran to arms. A "fe'wminntes 
later more shots were heard, but these were the last. It 
was very late, however, before, the camp was restored to 
a sense of security by the return of General Kubin, who 
went out himself with a couple of aides-de-camp and a 
dozen infantry soldiers for sole escort, to reconnoitre and 
see if the enemy were in force in the neighbourhood. 
The shots appear to have been fired by a handful of 
horsemen, who perhaps chose this way of resenting the 
burning of their dwellings. There was little sleep in 
camp, and at five o'clock, or soon after, the trumpets 
roused everybody, and the usual hasty packing and mule 
loading took place. The artillery, cavalry, and a cour 
siderable force of infantry then descended into the valley. 
It was necessary to cover and protect the landing of 
General Kios's division. To do this six battalions of the 
reserve division (late Primes) advanced over the plain 
under the command and direction of General Kubin, at 
whose orders were also placed some 1200 or 1400 cavalry, 
and twelve pieces of field artillery, the guns all rifled. It 
was a pretty sight icr see these troops drawn up, in excel- 
lent order, in the middle of the broad open level, looking a 
very small force by reason of the expanse on which they 
stood, and inviting the Moors to come on. The Moors 
were slow to accept the invitation ; there was a little 
skirmishing between some of their horsemen and the 
Spanish hussars, who were in front of all ; then the 
rifled guns opened fire, and the first shell burst in the 
midst of a large group of Moors. There was hard riding, 
on the part of the Afidcans, to get out of range, but the 
unpleasant projectiles pursued them as they went, and 
burst among them when they paused, thinking them- 
selves quite safe. Bodies of cavalry went forward, the 
whole line advanced, everything was done to tempt the 
Moors to a fight, but all was in vain. Even their skir- 
mishers showed themselves very shy ; they shouted — 
in good Spanish, perhaps spoken by renegades — ^foul- 
mouthed abuse of their opponents, and dared them to 
come on, but they showed little disposition to come on 
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themBelves ; and when a dozen picked shots, with Miniea, 
went down to where tlie hussao'a were, atid began mak* 
ing dangerous practice, they hastily retreated. The re- 
treat of their main body — if auch a term may be applied 
to an irregalarly scattered crowd— was not less rapid 
when the artillery began to piay upon them. They 
clustered on the heights towards Tetnan in considerable 
strength, but the whole plaia was cleared. The Spaniards 
adrEuiced, again baited and fired, and then again ad- 
vanced, the Moors making corresponding retrograde 
movements. In short, there seemed no reason why this 
email body of troops, little more than 4000, with a dozen 

a, should not proceed to the very gates of Tetmut, 
bat orders came from the Commander-in-Chief, who re- 
mained in his elevated camp, whence he commanded a 

V of all that went on, to suspend an advance which 
had not been intended as ofiensivo, but merely as pro- 
tective. So the Spaniards slowly returned, entirely iin- 
moieated, the enemy having had too much of the. rifled 
cannon to think of again exposing themselves to its eifecta 

he mere pleasure of harassing a retreat. The Moors 
most have experienced some loss yesterday, notwith- 
standing their early flight. I saw several shells burst 
among their groups. The artillery praotice was good. 
On the aide of the Spaniards no one was hurt. 

Tiie appearance and movements of Kuhin's corps 
yesterday did them credit. The infantry — whose Inck 
it was to form the rearguard on Sunday night, and 
luguard on Monday morning — had worked hard the 
day before, had been under arms the greater part of 
night, and hsid had scarcely any sleep. In the 
swampy plain in which they were yesterday for five 
hours drawn up, they had their feet in mud and water, 

some places up to the ankles. The ground was so 
heavy that the squares, when formed, were delayed in 
closing because the ammunition mules, in mud to 
their knees, could hardly drs^ themselves through it to 
their place inaide them. Nevertheless, the men were 
cheerful and willing, and moved steadily. I was pleased 
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by the appearance of the cavalry, which is commanded 
by General Alcala Galiano. The last time I had an 
opportunity of seeing any considerable body of Spanish 
cavalry was in 1854, at tiie time of the Vicalvaro insur- 
rection, and my opinion of it was that it was probably 
the worst in Europe. It has much improved since then. 
Its horses are good, as Spanish horses, and in good con- 
dition, notwithstanding recent short commons, and yes- 
terday the few manoeuvres they were required to perform 
were very neatly executed. Their style of riding is not 
exactly what would find favour in English eyes, but it is 
better than it used to be, for they have shortened their 
stirrups, which in former times were absurdly long. The 
men are generally stout fellows, and, although only 
small bodies of them have as yet had opportunity to 
act during the present war, the conduct of those detach- 
ments may be accepted as proof of their being intrepid 
soldiers. 

While this display of force went on in front, Kios's 
division quietly landed at the mouth of Tetuan river — 
nearly five thousand men, all infantry except one squad- 
ron of hussars, and all looking, although just off ship- 
board, magnificently clean and smart in comparison with 
the battalions already here, which are considerably the 
worse for wear, and show, in their dress and equipments, 
by their bronzed faces and loss of flesh, the effects of 
hard work, exposure, and not a little sickness. The 
Spanish men-of-war, the store steamers, even our old 
friends the tiny gunboats, were all off the coast very early 
in the morning, acting as support, encouragement, and 
base of operations to this isolated expeditionary army, 
just as they did during our weary and slow march from 
Serallo heights to Cape Negro, and some of the gunboats 
went a short way up the river and remained there. The 
Moors were there in the* momiDg, and a few shots were 
fired ; but they speedily retired, and all that part of the 
coast seems entirely clear of them. They abandoned the 
fort of San Martin, their batteries, and also the Custom- 
house — ^a large white building some way up the river. 



A coreespondeitt's DirrwiftTiESf. 



rBEFOHE TEnjAN, Jotl. 17. 
The difficTiltieB of coireaponilence here are in one reepeot 
great, and frequently oompol iiie to abridge more tban I 
could wish my deacriptiona of wliat I see and the nar- 
rative of what paBBBB around me. Where the army goes 
every one must go ; if the order be to strike tents and 
march at daylight, amateurs in camp must atrike and 

■ march, unless they prefer remaining behind in solitude, 
and waiting the arrival of the Moorish inaraudera, who 
are always lurldng in the vicinity of the army, or at least 
following hard upon its heels, and who probably would 
not appreciate the difference there ia between a Spanish 
warrior and an English journalist. So that what with 
early matches and late arrivals, and waiting houra for 

1 orders in the wet, after tenia had been struck, and there 
was no longer a possibility of writing, and going out to 
see fighta, or in the expectation that there would be a 
fight, and the trouble and loss of time inseparable from a 
daily change of residence, when one'a house is a tent 
and all one's movables must be loaded on mules, and 

■ night-alarms breaking one's brief alumbers, and other 
trouble and botharmenta too numerous here to relate, my 
letters since our departure from that muddy and unplea- 
sant camp on the river Azmeer, on the morning of the 
14th inst., have been shorter and more hurried than was 
satiafaototy to myself, for I feel aa if I had given you in 
them Kttle more than the dry bones of what I had seen, 

Iand that there waa a deficiency in colour and form, I 
am in hopes, however, that circumstances are now 
changing, and that we shall remain for a short time 
stationary on the ground wa took up just before dark 
this evening, or, at any rate, that if we move onwards 
to-morrow, we ahall then be stationary for a few days. 
Not too many days, however, for that would imply that 
some freah difficultiea had arisen, and that I am mistaken 
in the opinion I have formed that Tetuan ia as good as 
taken, and tliat not improbably before this sheet of paper 
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has arrived at Bayonne you will have learnt hy telegraph 
that the Spanish flag is waving over the Moorish city, 
now about six miles in our front, as it is already doing 
6ver the Moorish customhouse within a few hundred 
yards of which I am writing. 

Orders were received last night by the commanding 
officer of the division with which I was temporarily 
encamped, to be in readiness to march at break of day. 
The day broke most unpropitiously, with torrents of rain, 
which did not greatly increase the pleasure naturally felt 
at having to prepare to march by candle-light on a 
winter's morning. The ground in this valley of Tetuan 
is extremely marshy; you are fortunate if you ride a 
mile through it without your horse sinking up to his 
knees in some treacherous swamp ; it was bad enough 
yesterday afternoon, and the rain was calculated to make 
it much worse. So it appeared probable that the in- 
tended move might be deferred. But we have had so 
many delays that O'Donnell is naturally desirous to push 
on, and, notwithstanding heavy ground, the artillery was 
soon seen moving in the direction of the beach — that is 
to say, to our left — a, good deal of it having already gone 
that way yesterday afternoon. I do not suppose that 
you hav^ before you a map of this part of Africa on a 
large scale — anything approaching, even at a remote 
distance, to an Ordnance map — at least I have been 
unable to procure or hear of anything of the kind. - You 
will therefore, I fear, have had some difficulty in follow- 
ing the movements of this army. In broad terms, the 
whole of our march has been along the coast. The 
Spanish army, had as much been known of the Moors 
three months ago as is known now, might have risked a 
landing on the shore near, or at, the entrance to Tetuan 
river. But still it is possible that, had that plan been 
adopted, the Moors, then undaunted by defeats and hav- 
ing formed a very low estimate of Spanish prowess, 
might have presented themselves with much confidence 
and in great numbers, and have oflfered serious opposition 
to a disembarkation. Be that as it may, the Spaniards, 
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as you know, landed on their own gronnd at Coiita, 
established themselves in fortified lines aronnd that 
place, and, when they moved out of tlieir poaitions, pro- 
ceeded along-shore, supplied and supported by their 
ships. On reaching the hUls runuiag inland from Cape 
Negro — -hills, the higher of which might he called moun- 
taiiia, did they not look small when compared with the 
lofty ranges in the background — the character of their 
march changed, and a dangerous defile and commanding 
positions had to he conquered. You already know with 
what ease this was done, thanks to the discouragement 
of the Moora and the utter incapacity of their leaders. 
The passage of the mountains accomplished, and the 
Bouthem plain reached, the army found itself farther 
from the sea than when it left the level shore on the 
north aide. The movement yesterday (of Rubin's divi- 
sion) to the right was intended merely to engage the 
attention of the enemy and cover the disembarkation of 
the reinforcement from Spain. This done, and the 
ground reconnoitred, the army (wilh the exception of a 
body of troops, I believe about 5000 men, left in in- 
trenched camps on the heights to our right) moved to- 
Iday down to the shore, and proceeded along the sands to 
Foi-t San Martin. On the way it passed a. shore battery 
of eight guns. Tlie guns had disappeared ; two or three 
carriages alono were lefl; but this afternoon three guns 
were dug up which had been buried in the ground. The 
fort itself is a square white tower, entered by means of a 
ladder leading to a door upwards of 15 feet irom the 
ground. It hears the marks of recent bombardment ; a 
number of shot and shell have been collected in its 
neighbourhood, and the damage done to it by the artil- 
lery of the ships has evidently been quite reoently 
repaired. The fort is close to the sea, and by it mns 
the river, a small oae, whose mouth is closed by a 
sand bar o.gainst all hut very email vessels. Seven old 
iron 32-pounderB were found in the fort. The river 
enters the sea just beyonfl it, and a very muddy track 
runs inland along its bank, but there is another and 
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better one over the sandy soil a little farther north. 
Both lead to the Tetuan Custom-house, close to which a 
large part of the army is to-night encampei This is a 
white building of considerable size, divided into small 
rooms, some of which, on the upper floor, were used as 
the residence of the administrator or chief of the esta- 
blishment. These are arranged with some attention to 
comfort; the floors of the principal roopis and stairs are 
composed of a coarse mosaic ; there are windows closely 
latticed, and doors provided with exterior bolts, to the 
apartments supposed to have been occupied by the ladies. 
Not much remained in the way of furniture or household 
utensils ; a few earthen pots and jars, a volume of Gfil 
Bias in Spanish, and a number of bottles — some of 
which, I believe, were found foil, but were most decidedly 
empty when I visited the place — were the principal 
articles. Some of the bottles, by the bye, bore English 
labels ; " Baird's Pale Ale " was conspicuous on several 
of them, and this gave rise to a report among the Span- 
iards that the English Consul at Tetuan had lived there, 
no doubt to assist the Moors in the defence of the coast, 
an enterprise in which it must be owned that he has been 
entirely unsuccessful. In the Customs' stores were a 
quantity of matting for the floors of rooms, some English 
earthenware, some bark for dying, barrels of odds and 
ends, a large basket of nails, and a good deal of rubbish. 
The building is now occupied by part of Kios's division, 
who have erected parapets with barrels full of earth 
placed among an irregular hedge of aloes that partly 
encloses it. The ground to the right front is marshy, 
and a stream or ditch intersects it, over which is a small 
bridge, with a causeway leading up to it, very fairly 
paved with smooth, round stones from the seashore. 
The ditch forms a line the more easily defen^ded that the 
ground along its banks is excessively swampy. The 
bridge is blocked up with bags and barrels of earth, to 
guard against any sudden dash of the Moorish cavalry, 
of which, however, I do not think there is the least 
chance, since, as far as we have yet been able to judge, 



those desert horsemen have been prodigiously overrated ; 
and, moreover, to attempt any auch inroad with the 
troops here now collected wonld be to rush upon destruc- 
tion. A large portion of the army, including a good 
deal of artillery, is now maseed on this side of the plain. 
Many of the troops arrived at dusk, and even after dark ; 
I have not yet had time to esaminfl the position they 
occupy, and must therefore postpone farther details until 
to-uiorrow. t 

There were thirty-five steamers (men-of-wai and trans- 
ports, chiefly the latter) anchored off-shore this afternoon, 
and provisions for the army are being landed. If no 
Levanter comes we shall be abundantly supplied with 
stores of all kinds in a day or two. We were menaced 
this morning with that inconvenient breeze, from which 
we have already suffered so much. The wind blew from 
every qaarter of the compass within three or four hours, 
and showed symptoms of settbng in the east, and the 
violent rain that fell {and which often aocompanies the 
setting-ill of that wind) made us apprehend a fresh period 
of discomfort, and perhaps short commons and very 
serious inconvenience. Things improved in the after- 
noon, and there were some gleams of a very hot sun. 
During one of those bright intervals General O'Donnell 
with a numerous Staff rode up to the front, much relieved 
in his mind at finding all his difficulties [and they have 
not been few) at last surmounted, and Tetuan close 
before him, and almost within his grasp. He inspected 
Eios's division, and returned to liis headquarters, which 
to-night are close to Fort Martin. 



Camp of Guad el Jklu, Jan. ]9 and 20. 
The Spanish army conlinuea npon the ground it took up 
on the 17th inst. The whole of it is now concentrated 
between and around Fort Martin and the Custom-house, 
in full view of Tetuan, which glistens, anow-white, on 
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the rising ground at the extremity of the valley. From 
the fort to the Custom-house it is about a mile ; from the 
last-named edifice to the city about six miles. The 
Moorish camp has not been raised, as was expected. It 
has, on the contrary, according to some, augmented in 
size since my last letter. I see no difference myself, but 
it would not be surprising that troops should have come 
to aid in the defence of Tetuan. They have got a small 
cannon, a 3-pogander, and yesterday morning, as the 
General-in- Chief was riding out, they fired several shots 
at him. The distance was not less than three or four 
miles; but perhaps the practice of the Spanish rifled 
9-pounders on the 14th encouraged them to fire, with the 
idea that all cannon carry alike, and have the same ex- 
tensive range. They fired the same little gun on the 
Ist instant. They are e vi dently extremely ill provided as 
regards artillery. The seven guns in Fort Martin are 
long iron pieces, a century or two old, and which one 
would almost as soon see fired at him as stand by them 
when they were fired. In casting up earth hard by the 
Custom-house, where some defensive works are con- 
structing, five small guns have been discovered, so care- 
lessly buried that it is doubtful whether they were in- 
tentionally concealed or had got hidden under earth and 
rubbish in the course of time and through neglect. Fort 
Martin itself is a mere pigeon-house of a place, built 
chiefly of brick. It is ascended by a rope-ladder, and 
from the summit there is a fine view over the valley of 
Tetuan, the form of which is oblong, longer from the sea 
to the opposite mountains than from side to side. The 
river winds down from Tetuan with much undulation, 
but bends during the greater part of its course very near 
to the lofty mountain range which extends from the sea- 
shore westwards to the south side of the city. On a 
ledge of the range which thence runs nearly due north, 
at right angles to the first-named, stands the Moorish 
camp, the distance of which from the city is variously 
estimated, but is probably, if we allow for the nature of 
the ground and deviousness of the paths along the moun- 
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tain-side, not less than a, league. One thing certain is, 
that the camp is better placed for guarding against an 
attack from the ground tliia army first occupied after 
passing the heights of Cape Negro, than against an ad- 
vance since the change of front that was effected the day 
before yesterday. The Moors cannot be said to cover 
the city, although they could reach it before this army 
could. Their present attitude is eccentric and incom- 
prehensible, and many persons here are puzzling their 
brains to conjecture what their plans can be, what idea 
they can have, and seem to think they must have some 
deep move in reserve. This appears to me a useless 
CKpenditure of ingenuity. We may very fairly acquit 
the Moors of having any ideas at all upon the subject, 
Their conduct throughout the whole of this campaign, 
so far as it has gone, proves tliem to be ignorant of the 
commonest strategical rules and combinations. They 
have neither opposed the Spaniards in front nor harassed 
them in rear, although the strength of their positions 
was most favourable to the former course, while the 
enormous impedimenta of this small army afforded them 
abundant opportunities of advantageously adopting the 
latter. While the Spaniards moved along the seashore 
they kept up a parallel and timid movement on our 
right, as if they feared to place themselves directly in 
the path of the advancing force, and dreaded to find 
themselvea between two fires if they placed themselves 
between it and Ceuta. In short, on every occasion they 
have shown a lack of conduct and daring. Individuals 
among them have fought most gallantly, but as an army 
they have been ineffective, and their leaders have proved 
themeelves profoundly ignorant. Between the lines of 
Ceuta and the present position of this army they ought 
to have kOled and wounded as many thousands of 
Spaniards as they have done hundreds. Their first pal- 
pable and inexplicable negligence was when O'Donoell 
led bis troops on that hazardous march between the sea 
and the lagoons — a march that would have been rash in 
the extreme in presence of almost any ol^er foe, bnt 
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whicli was justified by its complete #nccess, and showed 
that the Spanish commander had formed a just estimate 
of the intelligence of his enemy, whom he outwitted by a 
transparent feint — ^the display of a division to the right. 
After that march the next important step was the pas- 
sage of the Monte Negro chain. At that point, accord- 
ing to letters lately written to me from Gibraltar, the 
Moors were expected to make " a determined stand; " and 
so they assuredly ought to have done. Their friends 
must be disappointed to learn that they were driven out 
of those most formidable positions with the greatest ease. 
That done, and after such proof of their incapacity and 
of their strange neglect of the greatest natural advan- 
tages, O'Donnell might probably at once, with perfect 
impunity, have continued his march along the coast and 
established himself on the ground he now occupies. But 
such a course might also have led to a disaster. It must 
be borne in mind that from the commencement it has 
been found almost impossible by the Spaniards to obtain 
reliable information regarding the plans and movements 
of the enemy, and especially concerning his strength. 
With respect to the last, public report had rated it very 
high — ^not higher, however, than was justified by the 
population of Morocco and by the warlike character 
commonly attributed to its inhabitants. We had been 
told of armies of 50,000, 80,000, and even 100,000 men 
— of a formidable cavalry, 10,000 and even 20,000 strong, 
which only awaited the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
plain to test the valour of their handful of horse and the 
steadiness of their squares of young infantry. It was 
true that but little had been seen of these numerous 
forces while the army was in the lines round Ceuta. A 
few thousand men — 10,000 or 12,P00 at the very most — 
were all that it could be positively affirmed had at one 
time shown themselves. But it was said they were 
reserving themselves for the march, when the Spaniards 
should quit their redoubts and defences; they would 
cause them heavy loss at Cape Negro, and, once in the 
plain, it was quite upon the cards tiiat the remnant 



would be exterminatoc!. Well, Cape Negro was crossed 
witli a loss of barely 400 men. Tliia waa encourag- 
ing; ; but from the summits of tbe cordillera the ad- 
vancing army beheld a broad swampy level stretched 
out before it, and here, perhaps, it would suffer from the 
dashing assaults of tbe Moorish horsemen, whose action 
had previously been limited by the monntainons nature 
of the country. In the absence of positive information, 
O'Donnell considered extreme caution a paramount duty, 
and it was then that he executed a manceuvre at once 
skilful and prudent. Instead of entering the valley, he 
took up a position on the heights sunh as could be 
advantageously defended against greatly superior num- 
bers, Estabbshed there and prepared for the worst, the 
whole of his artillery brought, by dint of hard labour, 
and thanks to the activity and willing industry of the 
corps of engineers, across the mountain, all his baggage 
and rearguard well up with the main body, and Rios's 
division ready to land at Fort Martin, which the Moors 
abandoned after a few harmless shots, he put out a feeler 
in the way I briefly and imperfectly described in my 
hastily- written letter of tlie 16th, He sent into the 
plain a small body of troops under a cool and esperienced 
General, with tbe intention of ind\:ciug the enemy to 
show his strength. General Rubin had under his orders 
barely 4500 men, of which more than half were infantry, 
the remainder cavalry and artillery — 1200 sabres or 
rather more, and 12 rifted guns. Advancing across the 
level, in the direction of the upper end of the valley, he 
formed his troops. The infantry were placed in five 
squares, two to the right and three to the left, from which 
latter quarter it was thought there was most probabiHty 
of an attack. The three squares represented the three 
points of a triangle, with the apex in rear of the two 
_le8 at the base, between which the artUlery formed 
line of battle. The sides of the squares were four deep ; 
' a case of the enemy charging, the front rank had orders 
to sit down, the second to kneel, the third to fire stand- 
ing, and the fourth over the shoulders of the third. To 
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each square the General addressed a few words of en- 
conragement and information, plain, to the purpose, and 
such as soldiers can appreciate and like to hear. The 
Moorish cavaby, he told them, were more formidable in 
appearance than in reality; they would charge down 
with great seeming fierceness and determination, hut 
before reaching the squares would fire their muskets and 
wheel about. The infantry was to reserve its fire. He 
should not put himself in a square, but would be near 
the one first menaced, and no trigger was to be pulled 
imtil he gave the .word. The cavalry was formed in two 
Hnes behind the infantry, and it was intended that when 
the latter had repulsed the Moors the horse should gal- 
lop forward and complete their discomfiture. The troops 
remained for some time stationary; the Moors showed 
in considerable force, and appeared to be mustering for 
an attack, which was expected firom the left front, the 
direction of their camp. As they did not come on, 
the little body of Spaniards advanced, and opened a 
well-sustained fire of artillery. The effect of this was 
described to you in my last letter. The Moors hastily 
retreated out of range of the terrible rifled guns, with- 
out having displayed anything like the numbers that 
had often been popularly attributed to them. This 
was sufficient information for O'Donnell. Part of the 
artillery was already moving across the plain to join 
Rios's corps, which had landed at Fort Martin. The 
next day the whole army changed front to the right, 
at the same time advancing. Descending from the 
heights, and traversing the short distance that intervened 
between them and the sea, it moved along the shore, the 
artillery with double teams of mules and incredible 
labour of men — aU needed to get the guns through the 
deep sand — and then, wheeling to the right, prese^ited 
itself, compactly massed, opposite to Tetuan, in the posi- 
tions and at the distance already described. Here, for 
the first time, I may say, since the commencement of 
this precipitately begun campaign, this little army finds 
itself in a natural and, compsuratively speaking, highly 
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advantageoufl positioo. Hitherto its toils Lave been 
iDcessant. My letters have given but hh imperfect idea 
of the amoimt of labour, hardship, and BnSbring gone 
through to effect the short journey from Ceuta to Tetuan. 
With the exception of those fragments of the march when 
it dragged its way wearisomely through the sand of the 
Bea-shore, the army had to make all its own roads until it 
reached this side of tlio Cape Negro Pass, when it found 
itself with its feet in a swamp, " We are in luck," I heard 
one artillery officer say to another, as they ruefully con- 
templated a gun. Tip to its axles in mud, at which a 
dozen mules were tugging, — "when we leave the sand 
we ascend the mountain, and when we quit the mountain 
we sink into the marsh." The ground over the Cape 
Negro Pass was very heavy, owing to the immense deal 
of rain that had recently fallen ; and although, in twenty- 
four bonra, the engineers and infantry, working with 
hearty good-will, Lad cut a road the whole way across 
(labouring part of the time under fire), the passage of 
the artillery, and of the numerous horses and mules, soon 
greatly deteriorated it, and, in places where the ground 
was particularly bad, created deep bogs, through which 
it was hard work to get. The first battery might get 
through pretty well, the second found it worse, and by 
the time the last two or three reached the spot the ruts 
had grown into chasms of stiff mutl. Through all these 
difficulties there have been brought 50 pieces of field 
artillery, besides 24 mountain g^na, conveyed a lovta — 
that is, on mule-back. The siege train of 40 pieces has 

I been brought here by sea. Then the baggage of this 
army, which to my eye is sufficient for one of twice the 
strength, has all been conveyed on mule-back, including 
ammunition, engineering tools, hospital necessaries, and 
rations. Mules are queer cattle to drive, and their loads, 
however cleverly balanced upon their backs, liave an in- 
convenient tendency to slip off on one side when passing 
over steep and uneven ground, generally dragging the 
mules down with them. The mule as generally begins 
to kick and struggle, and tlius a narrow road is often 
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blocked Tip, and a long line of marcli arrested, nntil by 
main force of men s arms the load is lifted, and the ani-> 
mal set upon its legs. Sometimes the load gets so dis- 
composed by these tmnbles that it has to be taken to 
pieces and readjusted, and yon may imagine the delays 
thtis occasioned. All this often on deep muddy ground, 
under pelting rain, sometimes in the dark. But now the 
sands are passed, the mountains crossed, and, although 
there is a good deal of swamp not far from us, there are 
also a level track and a short distance from here to 
Tetuan, with, if I am rightly informed, ground which, 
after a day or two's dry weather, will be found suitable 
to the march not only of infantry and cavalry, but also of 
heavy artiUery. You may imagine what a relief this 
must be to all hands, and especially to the Commander- 
in-Chief, on whom the ontts and responsibility rested. 
He has now his tent pitched within musket-shot of a 
fleet of steamers, full of all requisites for an army ; his 
troops are well encamped, chiefly on a sandy soil ; he 
has received a reinforcement of five thousand fresh men, 
bringing the strength of his army to upwards of twenty 
thousand effective combatants.. His present inaction 
is easily explained, and will probably be of no long dura- 
tion. There has been no easterly gale since we left that 
vile camp on the banks of the Azmeer, and that is a 
piece of great good luck ; but at this season a Levanter 
must be daily expected, and the first thing to be done in 
expectation of it, and to guard against the departure of 
the ships, which must be its consequence, is to lay in 
abundant stores of food and ammunition. Tliis is now 
being done with all possible celerity. The ammunition 
is being stored in a large, low, strong building in rear of 
Fort Martin ; the Custom-house receives the commissariat 
supplies. Our left is covered by the river, and on the 
right the engineers are busy with defensive works. A 
very few days, it is to hoped, will place this army in a posi- 
tion to move on Tetuan. Whether and how the city will 
be defended, — whether the Moors will abandon it, or be 
shelled out by field artillery ; or whether it will be neces- 
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sary to bring up tlie siege guiie, — is now the snbject of 
taatiy coujecturee. It is of little use to form tbeee, bidcg 
the Moors aeem to act according to no rules of militarj 
science or common eense. Thus it is quite poBeible they 
may seek to defend Tetuan against an army whose 
strongest arm is its artillery, although they neglected to 
attack that army during its passage through places where 
that arm could hardly have been made availing. When 
we look back upon all the circum stances, incidents, and 
diliicultiea of the march from the lines at Ceuta to the 
front of Tetuan, which lasted seventeen days, and note 
the countless advantages thrown away by the Moors, it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that these as an 
army, and their leaders as generals, are totally unfit to 
contend against even very inferior forces whicli are sup- 
plied and act according to the practice and rules of mo- 
dern warfare. The loi)g march (in time, although not in 
distance) from Centa hitlier ought to have been one con- 
tinnal combat. The Moors should have pressed upon 
the Spanish rear, harassed the right flank of the line of 
march. — which more than once, owing to the difficulties 
of the road and the quantity of encumbrances, was danger- 
ously extended and exposed — have exhausted the army 
by daUy skirmiBhea and nightly alarms. All this was 
competent to the most irregular force ; the Red Indians 
of the last century might have done it, and probably 
would. The army, which is now admitted to have left 
the Ceutan lines with lees than eighteen thousand fight- 
., shouldhave lost thousands before reaching the 
valley of Tetuan, and have arrived there greatly weak- 
ened and discouraged. Instead of that, its killed and 
wounded since and including the action of the let instant, 
have not amounted to two thousand men. Here it has 
found a valuable reinforcement, and, moreover, its own 
8 are being filled up by the arrival of volnnteera 
from regiments in Spain. Upwards of seventy of these 
came yesterday to one regiment alone. In short, the army 
is stronger, better provided, and in a better position than 
it has been aiuce its departure from Ceuta, It is to 
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be hoped there will be no unnecessary lingering and 
inactivity, for, although we are now encamped on 
sand, the ground is low, swamps are near at hand, and 
the feU fiend cholera still stalks abroad, with minor 
maladies in his train. In a small division of four bat- 
talions^ less than two thousand men, there are thirty- six 
to forty sick daily, although only a portion of these cases 
are cholera. A good deal of illness is to be attributed to 
wet nights in the intrenchments. Men return convales- 
cent from hospital, and a single night often suffices to 
send them back again. The weather continues very 
variable. To-day (20th) it does not rain, but yesterday 
a good deal fell ; and the night before last, for four or 
five hours, water came down in# quantities and with a 
force that no covering could resist. Hitherto the army 
has been very fortunate in finding abundance of fiiel 
everywhere, but we have now left the thickets and 
brushwood behind us, material for fires has to be sought 
at a distance, and the camp is no longer illuminated in 
the evenings by countless bonfires, around which the 
soldiers find warmth and dryness. 

The deaths in the Spanish army from the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and from causes of every kind, 
among which cholera claims the largest share of mortality, 
are estimated at six thousand, and I fully believe that 
they have not been less. The newly arrived division of 
General Kios looks healthy and in good condition, but 
it is to be feared it will not escape paying tribute to the 
floods, blasts, and plagues of Barbary. 

The official return of casualties in the action of the 
14th, on the heights of Cape Megro, shows 1 officer 
killed, 5 field officers and 26 of lower ranks wounded ; 
24 soldiers killed, and 326 wounded, — total, 32 officers 
and 350 men, which is very near the estimate of 400 I 
made in my last Generally speaking, I believe the 
Spaniards give tolerably correct accounts of their losses. 
The names of the officers killed and wounded are tele- 
graphed to Madrid, and nominal lists of the soldiers are 
8ubsequen.tly sent. 



There is talk of making a tramway from the sea to- 
wards Tetuan, for the easier conveyance of stores and 
wounded. This, however, would of course require time, 
and the army will not wait for it to attack the city, 
which everybody is impatient to do — in like manner that 
everybody earnestly hopes that, Tetuan taken, the war 
will be over, and a part of the army will return to Spain. 
Although there is no discouragement, the war is not of a 
nature to make any one desire its continuance. It is quite 
evident that it will yield little glory and no profit, al- 
though it has been the means of calling out and exhibit- 
ing the good qualities of the Spanish soldier. 

An unfortunate accident occurred yesterday in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Martin. Some soldiers got hold 
of a shell, one of many projectiles, proceeding from the 
French and Spanish squadrons, which are there lying 
about, and, while they were handling it, it exploded, and 
killed two men and wounded five. 

To-day the Moorish camp seems to have diminished. 
It is said they have another in rear of Tetuan, just be- 
hind the citadel, and it is probable that they have trans- 
ferred part of their forces thither. The one in our sight 
can hardly contain more than five thousand or six thou- 
sand men, and that only by close packing, 



Camp of Gpai} ei, Jbh;, Jan. 21. 
The officers on ontpost duty yesterday (when the atmo- 
sphere was very clear in the direction of Tetuan) ob- 
served that no smoke arose from any chimney in that 
city. Some shots were fired in the camp behind the 
citadel which some persons suppose to be signals, but a 
report has got abroad that the Moors have been fighting 
among themselves. General O'Donnell rode out recon- 
noitring. No Moors showed themselves at all near to 
this oamp. The defensive works round the Spanish 
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positioa are proceeding rapidly. It is thought tlie army 
will advance as soon as there has been a little fine weather 
to dry the ground and render it practicable for artilleiy. 
There was a slight alarm at half-past four this morning. 
Some sentries of Bios's division fired several shots, and of 
course awoke the whole camp. It was pitch dark. No- 
thing ensued. Some persons thought they distinguished 
in some of the shots the peculiar sound of the espingarddj 
which difiers from that of the rifle or musket I veiy 
much doubt whether there was any enemy near the 
camp. Bios's men, having only just arrived, naturally 
see Moors everywhere. 



Camp or Guad el Jelu, Joml 23. 

When closing my letter the day before yesterday morning 
I mentioned that we had had an alarm two hours before 
daybreak, resulting in nothing save turning people out of 
their blankets and tents into pitch darkness and a raw 
atmosphere. We have had several alarms of this kind 
during the present war, but none of them have come to 
anything. We have not yet seen the much-talked-of 
Black Guard of his Moorish Majesty charging into camp, 
or the fire of a serried line of espingardas sparkling and 
flashing within a few yards of our tents. I incline to 
think that the strongest force of Moors that has hitherto 
approached the Spanish camp during the hours of dark- 
ness has been a handful of horse or a band of marauders. 
This is not much, but it suffices to break everybody's 
slumbers and to produce an awful amount of malediction. 
In time one gets accustomed to these things ; indeed, I 
perceive that already they begin to be taken as matters 
of course and of little importance, and, although there is 
no deficiency of vigilance, people don't allow themselves 
to be excited or put out by the announcement that the 
enemy is firing into the camp. We are rather on our 
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[ guard of late, because there is Home reason to believe 
that adveaturoua Moors enter the camp disguised as 
"3iers and appropriate such articles as fall in 
their way. You will remember that on the march from 
CastillejoB a bold fellow in hussar uniform made a daring 
attempt to carry off a horse, and was shot for his pains. 
An officer in the cavalry camp lost a pair of pistols out of 
his tent the other night, which he fully believee to be 
V gracing the girdle of one of Muley Abbaa's followers ; 
and Moors, or persons resembling them, have been seen 
lurking in our environs at that hour of almost darkness 
which the French designate as " between dog and wolf." 
And, talking of dogs, on some nights we are much dis- 
turbed by the howling, barking, and baying of a large 
number of those quadrupeds, which, as they are not to be 
seen in the day, are supposed to accompany the gentle- 
men in dirty haicks who come loafing around the camp 
in quest of live stook and small movables. This was 
the case on Friday night last, which was here an uneasy 
restless sort of night, a good deal of talking in camp, and 

I barking around it, and odd sounds of all kinds. I, for 
one, went to sleep late, and was sleeping very hard, to 
p for lost time, when I was roused by the voice of 
my tent-mate, informing me that there were shots, and 
simultaneously the noise of musketry fell upon my ear. 
Just then the canvass door of the tent was drawn aside. 
'" Seiiores, los Moras I " said the servant, as coolly as if he 
were announcing dinner or an ordinary visitor. " All 
right!" replied my companion, much in the same tone in 
which he might have said " Show them inl" So we 
dressed (that is to say, we put on our boots, which here 
constitutes dressing), and pocketed our revolvers, and 
emerged from the tent just in time to see the General 
Lnding the division qnit his tent and stride through 
the darkness, with a brace of aides-de-camp at his heels, 
' 1 the direction of the firing, which had already nearly 
Based. There was no light in camp ; wood is scarce in 

I this neighbourhood, and even the guard had allowed its 
bivouac flame to dwindle into a few smouldering ashes ; 
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here and there a pale glimmer came through the canvass 
of an officer B tent ; dark figures glided swiftly and noise- 
lessly in all directions ; there was a slight clash of arms 
audible occasionally, as the soldiers unpiled their mus- 
kets or a steel scabbard clinked against its swivel. The 
few tents that could be discerned through the gloom 
looked cold and spectral. Now and then you ran up 
against a horse picketed in the intervals. .There is a 
dark mass just before you, motionless and still ; it is a 
battalion of infantry, formed up and watchfuL The firing 
has quite ceased ; officers begin to talk to each other in 
whispers and to express their belief that the alarm is 
unfounded, for that the sentries are of the division just 
arrived from Spain and see a Moor in every bush through 
which the night wind rustles ; Staff officers come in from 
reconnoitring, and have been able to discover nothing ; 
and presently the General himself arrives, receives a few 
reports, gives an order or two, and re-enters his tent ; 
and, after half an hour's qui vive and tension, everybody 
does the same, — some to wrap themselves again in their 
blankets, others to await daybreak and the diana over a 
cigar and a cup of tea, but all excessively disgusted at 
having been disturbed, and dividing their invectives 
between troublesome Moors and hasty sentries. The 
troops have now got accustomed to these alarms, are 
quick and cool, muster silently and promptly, and the 
enemy, if they did some night think proper to come down 
in force, might reckon on a warm reception. 

Yesterday was a fine day in camp, with some sun, a 
fresh drying breeze, — much the weather you sometimes 
have in England (when you are lucky) at the latter end 
of April. We had many visitors from the men-of-war 
and transports now lying off Fort Martin ; the engineers 
progressed rapidly with the fortifications ; and there was 
a good deal of examination of the Moors through tele- 
scopes from the little bridge, some way in front of the 
Custom-house, where a picket of cavaby and infantry is 
all day stationed. The fortification of the Custom-house 
is nearly completed, and it is of ample strength to defy 
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all the efibrtB of aJl the Moora, bo long as they do not 
briug artillery to the attack. Another fort is commenced 
to our right front, whioh, with Fort Martin, completea the 
triangle. The Moors, oa their side, are throwing up some 
sort of parapet on the mountain where their camp still 
stands, but it is impossible to say what purpofie they 
expect it to answer, for, unless they have artillery of long 
range to place there, it will in no way aft'ect our advance 
upon Tetuan, whether that be made on right or left. 
Tliey have about 250 or 300 head of homed cattle graz- 
ing in the plain towarda the foot of the inountaina to their 
riglit front of Tetiiau, and, with a view, we conjecture, to 
protect the herd, they have pitched a amal! camp at the 
further extremity of the level, exactly in our front, at a 
distance of about three miles. One of the gunboats that 
are moored in the river close to the CuBtom-houae sent a 
couple of shots at them yesterday, but tbey fell short, the 
guna being, aa it seemed to me, insnJHciently elevated. 
The rifled 12-pounders could easily reach them, but it is 
hardly worth while expending the ammunition, which 
may be much better employed when we advance upon 
Tetuan. This we shall do, it is generally expected, 
witbiu tliree or four days. It is presamed that the plan 
adopted will be to take the field artillery to within easy 
range of the place, and to throw in shell, to see what the 
Moors propose doing. As the Spanish guns will reaoU 
farther than any they are likely to have in their fort, 
they must either advance and fight, decide on evacuating 
the plaoe, or make up their minds to have it knocked 
about their ears. Their citadel is at the further end and 
highest point of the city. 

A Russian Staff ofBoor has arrived here to accompany 
the Spanish headquarters. Also the Count d'Eu, a nice- 
looking fair-haired lad, whose pinfc and white complexion 
will be the better for a little browning by African suo 
and storms. He wears the elegant uniform (wliite and 
light blue) of the Fnncesa Hussars, and around his left 
arm the embroidered badge, indicating that he is attached 
(" at the immediate orders of," it is here called) to the 
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Commander-in-Chief. It is reported that Frencli and 
Prussian officers are coming to observe the operations. 

This morning is very fine and sunny. The ships are 
firing salutes in honour of the birthday of Queen Isabella* s 
husband, Don Francisco de Assis. A reconnoissance is 
out on our right, and has sent a few shots into the Moor- 
ish camp on the mountain. The tents are being aired 
and the camp cleaned, — the latter is especially necessary, 
for the Spanish soldiers, among their good qualities, cer- 
tainly do not possess that of cleanliness^ and a camp 
where they have passed six days, as they have in this 
one, becomes extremely filthy and offensive. There is 
much need of strict regulations rigorously enforced in 
this respect, not only out of regard for one's nasal and 
visual organs, but also for the sake of health. Some of 
the commanding officers of divisions seem alive to the 
necessity of compelling cleaner customs, and to-day a 
deal of scraping and sweeping is going on, and the aspect 
of the camp is greatly improving. 

As far as I can learn, there is not much variation in 
the health of the army since I last adverted to it. There 
is still some cholera, and a good deal of dysentery and 
diarrhoea. There is one article of food, lately largely 
given as rations to this army, which I suspect tends to 
provoke the latter diseases — which often terminate in 
the former and more usually fatal one — and that is pre- 
served meats in tins. The soldiers have found this out 
from experience, and, although the meat thus preserved 
is by no means unpalatable, many of them reject it, be- 
cause they think it makes them ill, and prefer contenting 
themselves with their bread or biscuit, and with a not 
unsavoury mess they make out of rice with a bit of 
bacon boiled in it. In officers* messes the preserved 
viands are equally out of favour ; many have brought out 
tins of different kinds of meat, fish, stews, soups, &c., 
which remain unopened, while their owners dine off rice- 
soup and ration beef, boiled with beans. The meat in 
tins served out to the troops is beef, preserved with gravy, 
and with a large proportion of fat. It is unpopular, and, 
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I believe, not wholeHome, and a very different tLing from 
the boiled beef, without gravy, which was much liked by 
the British army in the Crimea. A considerable portion 
of the proviaioRB now serving out to the Spanish army 
proceed from English sources. The prime bacon, in 
barrels of 100 lb., ia the beat that comes here. We get 
a great deal of biscuit in huge cases marked " Navy 
Bread," and also English pressed bay. Barring the tin 
beef, this army has had no reason to complain of the 
qnahty of its provisions, or of their quantity either ; and 
this is the more fortunate, that tlie soldier hoa had but 
rare opportunities of adding to liis rations either by for- 
aging or by purchase. He gets his pay regularly, but 
since we left the lines of Ceuta he has seldom been able 
to expend it, because there was little ornotliing to buy. 
^^ For five or sii days, between Caatillejos and Cape Negro, 
^^L rabbits were in season. The jungle of gnm-cistua and 
^^M other plants through which we marched swarmed with 
^^V them. There were also a few monkeys bunted, although 
not always cangbt, for their agility set whole battalions 
at defiance, but I have not beard whether the soldiers 
brought their stomachs to stand that peculiar diet, 

■ When we got into the plain we left rabbits and monkeys 
behind us, and the only thing I now see the men adding 
to their rations are a few tortoises which they have 
picked up in this neighbourhood. But we have now 
supplies of another nature. A number of boats have 
come from Ceuta with provisions, and a sort of market is 
established along the banks of the river. Booths are 

I formed out of three long oars with a sail tiirown over 
them, and in them are sold bread, wine, oranges, raisins, 
chorizos (the small Estremaduran sausage, strongly 
flavoured with garlic and red pepper), and various other 
things suited to the soldier's taste. And as soon as day 
breaks the carap is peiambulated by itinerant vendors, 
crying their wares and recommending them in the high- 
est terms to the soldiers. Aguardiente and a bastard 
sort of Geneva are carried about in stone bottles ; also 
chocolate, olives, and other things of common Spanish 
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consnmptioh. So that for the present there seems no 
danger of starvation, nor even of a return to the rather 
short commons not a few had to put up with in that 
camp of odious memoiy on the muddy margin of the 
river Azmeer. 



Since the above was written we have had a fight of 
no great importance, which commenced in consequence 
of the Moors coming down upon our right, apparently 
intending to molest the engineers employed in construct- 
ing the new fort already mentioned. A couple of com- 
panies were sent out to cover them, skirmishing began, 
and the Spanish artillery struck in. General Kios having 
advanced a battalion overmuch, into a position where a 
piece of stagnant water in some degree cut it off from 
support, the Moors pressed upon it, other troops were 
obliged to wade to its support, and the action assumed 
larger proportions than had been intended or than there 
was any occasion for. The artillery fired a good deal, 
the gunboats in the river made some very indifferent 
practice, some of their shells bursting nearer to Span- 
iards than to Moors, and finally the cavalry executed 
several charges, in which some damage was done to the 
enemy, and a standard was captured by a trooper, who 
was made a sergeant and decorated on the spot. The 
young Count d'Eu smelt powder for the first time, went 
out among the skirmishers, and received a decoration* 
I have not heard what the Spanish loss was, but I should 
think it small. The Moors displayed no great force, and 
the whole affair was unimportant. The enemy, once 
fairly driven back, showed little disposition to come on 
again, and made but feeble attempts to harass the Span- 
iards as 'they returned to their lines. There is nothing to 
prevent their coming down to-night and destroying the 
engineers' daily work at the outlying fort, but, judging 
from the way in which they respected the new roads that 
were made outside the Ceuta lines, it is probable they will 
do nothing of the sbrt. It is not unlikely, however, that 
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they may again descend from their hills to-morrow and 
provoke another skiituiEh. During the fight to-day they 
£red Bome cannou'shots from their oamp, but nothing 
ytaa seen of the balls. They have, apparently, two 
Email pieces of artillery up there, hut probably very 
antiquated, like some of thoee that were found in the 
fort and custom-house. Their sound is faint and dull, 
very different from the sharp reports of the rifled guns. 
Moreover, the Moors have the reputation of being bad 
artillerymen, and have evidently the vagnest ideas as to 
the distance a giia can carry. 

According to the Gibraltar Chronicle of the 20th instant, 
ihe Mooro boast of having carried off fiom the Spaniards, 
on the night of the 11th, 97 mules, two horses, and a 
donkey. I think it not unlikely that between the lines 
of Ceuta and Cape Negro they may have obtained poa- 
session of quite that number of animals, anme of them 
dead, and others too much exhausted to proceed with 
the army. Round tlie camp on the Azmeer they were 
continually prowling, and doubtless made some captures, 
thanks to the stormy nights and the incorrigible stupi- 
dity and obstinacy of the muleteers, who persisted in 
taking their beasia to graze at a great distance from the 
intrenclimenta, and used to leave them there unattended. 
From one division alone 22 mules were reported missing 
the day before we marched from the Aanieer, hut some 
of them afterwards tunied up, and others had Iain down 
and died. Mules are tough animals, but, unfortunately, 
e as yet been discovered of prevailing on 
them to live without food, and, as most of the horses 
nearly, or qnite, without oom at that time, it may 
be imagined that the mules did not get a large ration. 



Camp of Guad el Jelu, J<in, 2G, 
1 WRITE to y(ra rather fi'otn the force of habit than be- 
cause there is anything of interest to oommunicate. We 
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remain perfectly inactive, without even a skirmish to 
vary the monotony of our existence, which i^ as dead a 
level as the ground on which we are encamped, and with 
every foot of which we are by this time too familiar. 
Girt in by mountains and the sea, and with the enemy in 
our front, our range is not large, and a very moderate 
ride would expose one to be "potted" by a Morisco. 
This is the tenth day of our sojourn in tlfis weary flat, 
and heartily does every one long for movement and ac- 
tion. Although we are on the sandy soil near the sea 
and river, the whole of the valley of Tetuan is but a 
swamp, and the health of the army is likely to suffer if 
we remain here long. It is not very good at the present 
moment ; a good many sick passed my tent this morning 
in litters, and the French steamer Bretagne, in Spanish 
employ, yesterday had on board 250 cholera patients, 
bound for Oeuta, to whose hospitals all such cases are 
sent, the consequence being, as I hear, that typhus has 
shown itself in that town. There are many conjectures 
current as to the cause of the delay and the period at 
which we shall move, but I suspect that these are known 
to the General-in-Chief alone, than whom, as I have more 
than once told you, no man keeps his plans more secret. 
It is not rations that we wait for ; twenty days of all 
articles, and thirty of some, are landed and stored. Am- 
munition has also been landed. To save the drag 
through the heavy sand, it is said that steamers of very 
light draught have been sent for, which will bring the 
siege artillery some distance up the river. From that 
point rails (not yet here) are to be laid in the direction 
of Tetuan, and on these the heavy guns will be drawn 
by horses. The Star Fort (so called from its form) — 
which is constructing on our right front, and will be the 
most advanced point of the triangle formed by it, Fort 
Martin, and Custom-house Fort — proceeds but very 
slowly, and at the same rate will require ten or twelve 
days to put it in a state of defence. The ground is boggy, 
and the engineers are incommoded by the water that 
rises under the strokes of pick and spade ; and, more- 
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over, this morning when I rode round there, few mea 
were at work. The fact ia, that the army has plenty to 
do to supply guarde, something like a quarter of the 
troops being under arms every night in the trenohes 
that surround the camp. The Moora give little trouble ; 
there haa been no fighting since the skirmish of the 23d. 
The night before last they came down and fired a few 
shots between 9 and 10 o'clock, tlieir aim being, it is 
said, a light in the window of a room in the Custom- 
house, where General Bos de Olano lies sick. Last 
night they visited the Star Fort, and removed some of 
the marks placed by the engineers, but did little harm. 
Perhaps they are waiting till the works are more ad- 
vanced. To-day there haa been a good deal of firing in 
their camp, we suppose feux de joie in celebration of 
some Mohammedan festival, or of the arrival of some great 
personage. 

In addition to the swampy noil and present inaction — 
both fertile sources of disease in the soldier — the illness 
in camp is probably augmented by the sale of bad spirits 
and various unwholesome articles, to which no check 
seems to be put. Free trade is carried to the utmost 
limit, and the camp is overrun by vendors of a cheap 
alcoholic drink, which they style Geneva, of sour oranges, 
questionable sausages, and similar trashy and uuwbole- 
lome eatables and drinkables. 

Among the prisoners made in recent actiona was a 
santun or saint (people of influence among the Moors), 
who was severely wounded by a bayonet-thnist. He 
was carefully attended to, well treated, and completely 
cured. I understand that he haa been released, and that 
yesterday he returned to his countrymen. Some mystery 
is made about it, but it is certain that he is no longer 
here, and there can be scarcely a doubt that he is with 
the Moors. It is further said that he took a message to 
them from O'DouneU, to the effect tliat they should sur- 
r Tetuan, in which case life and property would be 
respected by the Spaniards ; but that if, on the contrary, 
they defended it, they might reckon on the destruction 
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of the town and no quarter for themselves. This is said 
to be, and probably is, the purport of the message, and 
on its effect and on the representations of the released 
santon some persons bmld hopes of peace. It is un- 
necessary to seek a connection between these circum- 
stances and the present inaction of the army, since the 
latter is sufficiently explained by the unfinished fort and 
the expected railway. General O'Donnell is determined 
to risk as little as possible, and to economise the lives of 
his men ; thinking, doubtless, that a very large number 
have already been sacrificed, in proportion to the advan- 
tages as yet derived from the v^ar. All that has been 
gained is the lines round Oeuta and the ground we camp 
upon. For this, 6000 men had, some time ago, perished, 
and it is probable that 7000 to 8000 would now be nearer 
the mark — ^to say nothing of men crippled by wounds or 
broken down by disease. The loss is heavy, considering 
the numbers of the army and the shortness of the cam- 
paign, and, if Tetuan were already in Spanish hands, it 
could not be denied that it would have been pretty dearly 
purchased. As yet we have nothing to show as a set-off 
against the lives and treasure expended, save the patch 
of rugged hills round Ceuta, and the strip of sand on 
which our tents are pitched. We had not seen a town 
or a village until we came in sight of Tetuan ; the only 
habitations we met with were a few wretched huts of 
reed and cane, most of which were given over to the 
flames. It is high time that some more solid and satis- 
factory pledge of victory should be won. 

There are now at the Spanish headquarters a Bussian 
and an Austrian officer. The former is there only as an 
amateur, the latter is commissioned by his Government. 
Three Prussian officers are expected. There was a re- 
port of some French officers coming, but as yet nothing 
has been seen or heard of them. 

Two colonels of the Headquarters Staff, Peralta and 
Eamirez, have been obliged to return to Spain by reason 
of ill-health — the latter of the two in consequence of an 
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attack of cholera, so violent tbat his life was despaired 
of, and the last sacrament administered within twelve 
hours of his first seizure. 




Camp of GuiD el Jelu, Jan. 29. 
The Moors were very restlesa the night before last, 
and fired shots at all hours, without doing any harm 
beyond waiting people. On one occasion their fire was 
returned by a few soldiers in the trenches, and it is 
supposed a Moor was killed or badly wounded, for 
traces of blood were found, and also some articles of 
dress — a pair of Moorish slipper- shoes, &c. — as if left 
behind by somebody who had been carried off in ft 
hurry. Last night there was no firing, but the enemy 
came down to the Star Fort, which is not yet completed, 
and did some mischief^ throwing down the parapets 
into the ditch. By this afternoon the damage was 
repaired, and I hear that troops will be set to watch 
there to-night. The Moorish camp seems to have In^- 
creased in size. In ia not nnlikely that they are bring- 
ing up their forces in expectation of an attack. To-day 
they have been wasting powder to a great extent, in 
honour, it is supposed, of the arrival among them of 
some important personage. They began by filing cannon 
from the citadel, and from a battery they have to onr left 
front, near a road which I before mentioned as leading 
6om a gate of the town. Then there was a heavy run- 
ning fire of egpingardas from the front of the place, and 
from the advanced camp on the edge of the plain below 
it; and then it is supposed the great man went to visit 
the principal camp on the hill within the main range of 
high mountains which closes the valley of Tetnan. The 
hill in question, on which the Moorish oamii has been 
ever since our arrival here, ia known, I imderstand, 
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among the natives, by the name of Gheb el Bouffir. One 
plan of operations would have been to cany that hill 
(for it is rather one long irregular hill than a range) and 
the camp on our first arrival, which might probably have 
been done without much difficulty, and then, in the 
opinion of many here, Tetuan must have fallen within 
forty-eight hours. This plan, however, either was not 
suggested to, or not approved, by General O'Donnell, 
who seems determined to act on the cautious principle. 
It is now thought the Spanish attack will be made on 
our left front. Wheresoever and howsoever it is to be 
made, it is a long time coming, and everybody is heartily 
weary of the delay. This, it is hoped, will not now be 
much prolonged. A steamer came up the river yester- 
day, and landed some siege guns near Custom-house 
Fort. A number of mortars have been landed to-day, 
and I should think the greater part of the siege train 
must be on shore. The weather continues fine. The 
mornings and evenings are rather cold, but the day, 
&om 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., is like summer in England. The 
ground has dried up very much, and operations will 
thereby be much facilitated. It is to be hoped they 
will recommence before we get a return of wet weather. 
General Zabala, who was sick at Ceuta, has rejoined the 
army of Africa, and resumed his command of the second 
corps. The two divisions known as the first and second 
of the reserve, commanded by Generals Eubin and Eios, 
and which have been in advance ever since their arrival 
in the valley of Tetuan, are formed into a corps and 
placed under the command of General Prim, who had 
the second corps during the absence of Zabala, previously 
to which he commanded the reserve division, consisting 
of eight battalions, the division of Eios not having then 
arrived. The term " reserve " seems in this instance to 
nave been rather inappropriate, for, on numerous occa- 
sions before we left the lines round Ceuta, and subse- 
quently at Castillejos on the 1st January, Prim and his 
battalions were in advance, and bore the brunt of the 
fighting. It would hardly suit an officer of Prim's char- 
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acter and irapetuoua courage to be stationed in the rear 
as a support, iQstead oF being sent forward to clear the 
way. Ko General out here possesseB in a higher degree 
than the Count de Reus the confidence of his aoldiera 
and the esteem of his comrades. In the unhappy oivil 
oonteets of his country ha won himself a repiitation 
which this war has augmented. Calm, cool, and cheer- 
ful in the midst of great peril, his mere aspect inspires 
with fresh courage the battalions in front of which he 
often throws himself, sword in hand, to lead them — him- 
self in the post of the greatest danger — in a charge 
against the enemy. In the action of CastiUejOB, when a 
part of his scanty force, thinned by the Moorish bullets 
and pressed Tipon by soperior numbers, showed signs of 
wavering — were nuiy conmovidoa, as I have heard it ex- 
pressed by an officer there present (much agitated, that is 
to say ; or, in plain English, inohned to look over their 
ehouldera) — he seized the coloura of a battalion and 
sprang forward, with the words, " This flag I take over 
to the Mooral " The soldiers rushed after him, and re- 
pulsed the enemy. 

Since I began this letter a Moor has come over. He 
is a youth of eighteen or twenty, who approached the 
Spanish outposts uttering cries and making signals to 
avert their fire. Sinoe a prisoner was released and sent 
over three days ago, orders have been given to the troops 
on picket duty not to fire on any Moor who should pre- 
sent himself, making sigos of peace. Accordingly the 
deserter (or whatever he may be called) was received 
and conducted to General Rioa, who, after asking 
him a few questions, gave him in charge to a brigadier 
there present to take him to headquarters. Not 
being acquainted with Arabic, Bias spoke to him in 
French, which probably was as unintelligible to the 
Moor as if he had been addressed in Spanish. "Allez, 
allez ! " said the General, signing to Idm to follow the 
officer. The Moor drew his hand quickly across his 
throat, and although he manifested not the slightest 
discomposure or fear, his look and gesture asked, as 
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plainly as words, if he was going to have his head cut 
ofL '^ By no means/' replied the Spaniard, horrified at 
the misconstraction ; and the young follower of Muley 
Abbas was sent off to Marshal O'Donnell, the gran 
CriatianOj for whom he ssdd he had brought a letter, but 
when he put his hand in his breast to seek it it was not 
forthcoming. Lost on the way, he said. This seemed 
rather improbable. In reply to inquiries addressed to 
him, he said that the firing to-day wais in honour of a 
brother of the Emperor (not Mrdey Abbas), who had 
oome to Tetuan. The letter, he said, was from the 
chief of the Tetuan merchants. The people of that 
place, according to his account, are in a state of great 
trepidation, daily expecting an advance of the Spanish 
anny. It is impossible to say what weight is to be at- 
tached to these statements, the last of which, at least, is 
likely enough to be true. General 0*Donnell has been 
examining him through an interpreter, but what passed is 
unknown. The Moor has been consigned to safe keep- 
ing in Fort Martin, and will shortly be sent back to his 
j&iends. 

At eight this evening the battalion of light infantry 
of Vergara, belonging to Rubin s division, marched out 
in profound silence to the Star Fort, with special instruc- 
tions, in hopes of catching the Moors who come down to 
destroy parapets and fill up ditches. About half-an-hour 
later some shots were heard, followed by a vast deal of 
Moorish yelling. The surprise has probably failed, as 
W€ks to be expected, these African savages being much 
too wary to come down in large numbers without feeling 
their way by means of scouts. It is now nearly eleven, 
and all is quiet, and if nothing occurs the battalion will 
return to camp at midnight. 
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CiMp Of Gdad el Jelu, Jan. 30, 
The Moots who came down to tlie Star Fort last night 
were preceded by a dog, whose barking, an he approached 
the Spaniards, betrsiyed the ambuacade. N'evertheless, 
Bomo of them etill advanced, were received by the firing 
we heard in camp, and incontinently fled. The Spaniards 
believe they wounded some of thorn, for thay heard criea 
of pain. Had the Moors come oa in force, and remained 
rather longer, there were four guns in the camp trenches 
which had been laid during the day, and loaded vrith shell 
A leur intention. But they at once retreated, firing a 
very few shots, and uttering diabohcal yells. This morn- 
ing some picks and epades were found, which they had 
left behind them in their haste, and had not ventured 
back to remove. The battalion returned to its tents be- 
fore midnight. 

All the news and reports current to-day tend to inspire 
a belief that active operations against Tetuan, bo long by 
varioiaa circumstances delayed, wiU. now very shortly 
begin — perhaps within three or four days. According 
to present appearances, the Moors are determined to 
resist, although, unless they bo downright mad or exor- 
bitantly stupid, tbey must feel that they have no chance 
of doing BO sucoesBfully. It is not to be supposed that 
they are ignorant of the means of destruction that are to 
be employed against them. There can be bttle doubt 
that they have bad spies here, and, moreover, the Moorish 
prisoner who returned to them a few days ago, and whose 
arrival in Tetuan is confirmed by the youth who camo 
over yesterday, was able to supply them with information 
as regards the Spanish forces and resources. If be has 
not, the youth referred to will, for he has just been con- 
ducted to the advanced posts, and sent back to his people, 
after being led through the camp, and past the formidable 
siege train, of which the greater part is now landed, many 
" the guns and mortars being already placed on their 
carriages. There are eighteen large mortars (12 and 14- 
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inch), ten of which, according to the calculations of the 
artillery officers, will suffice to send 1000 bombs within 
twenty-four hours into the Alcazaba, or citadel of Tetuan. 
The strength of that fort is exactly known by plans at 
present in camp, and it is believed that the above number 
of projectiles will amply suffice to lay it in the dust. It 
is doubtful whether the tramway will be waited for ; the 
ground is so hard, after the dry weather we have had, 
and the plain before us so level, that it cannot be neces- 
sary. Including the rifled 12-pounders in the field-bat- 
teries, which serve perfectly well as siege guns, I under- 
stand that nearly 100 pieces may be arrayed against 
Tetuan. Great abundance of ammunition has ai-rived 
here, shot and shell, rockets and incendiary missiles for 
firing the town, as well as sandbags for the batteries, and 
other siege materials ; and some iresh battalions (six or 
eight, it is said) are expected daily. On the other hand, 
the Moors are believed to have received reinforcements. 
They have a new camp pitched, between the two others, 
which is said to contain 500 or 600 horsemen. The 
Moor who has just left says that the camp on the verge 
of the plain just below Tetuan, which was of about forty 
tents, but has lately increased, is occupied by Eiffians, 
the best fighting men they have. From Anghera, the 
old fighting ground outside the lines of Ceuta, a small 
contingent is said to have come, not exceeding a few 
score men. We are told also of some of the Black Horse 
being in or around Tetuan ; but so much has been heard, 
and so little seen, of any cavalry answering to the de- 
scription given of those much-vaunted Imperial troops, 
that people begin to doubt their existence, or, at least, to 
suspect that they are little or no better than the rest of 
the Moorish mounted men. The enormous disproportion 
existing between the resources of the Spaniards and those 
of the Moors makes one wish, for humanity's sake, that 
the latter would see the extreme folly of attempting a 
resistance which must terminate, according to every cal- 
culation and probability, in the ruin of a flourishing city, 
and in great loss of life. Hitherto they have given no 



indication of a disposition to yield a place which would be 
indefeosible against smaller forces than the very consider- , 
able ones now preparing to act against it. One thing is 
pretty certain, which ia, that if tliey displayed a disposi- 
tion to give up Tetnan, the terms they would obtain from 
O'Donnell would be generous and faithftiUy observed; 
whereas, if they compel him to open fire, they must 
expect no mercy. It would not Burpriso me if, in that 
case, he were to make a signal example by laying the 
whole place in ashes. You may depend he will not do 
the thing by halves ; and those who know his character, 
and are acqoainted with certain episodes of the civil war 
in Spain, will support that opinion. It is thought rather 
strauge that the Moors have not sent a flag of truce (the 
mere sending of which would bind them to nothing) to 
know what terms would be granted thera should they 
decide on surrender. As yet, however, they have made 
no sign, and it seems probable they will persist in their 
infatuated determination to bold out. Considering their 
very limited skill as artillerymen, it will surprise me if 
they stand long to their guns when once the Spanish 
siege-train opens npon them. From such information as 
roaches us (which is not always of the most trastworthy 
sort), wo are led to believe that the people of Tetuan 
greatly desire a surrender. We hear that persons have 

e been put in prison on suspicion of holding commu- 
nication with the enemy. 

esides the reinforcement espected, 12,000 men are 
assembled at Cadiz, Malaga, and Algesiras, ready for 
embarkation at short notice. There is a report that the 
Havannah squadron may be expected shortly to reach 
Spain. It has been sent for, it is said, with a view to 
the bombardment of Tangier, Mogador, and other ports, 
in case the war should continue, which some persons 
think it likely to do, for some time longer, although the 
opinion, and also tho wish, of the great majority seeina to 
be, that it will be terminated after the taking of Tetuan. 
The more reflecting among those Spaniards with whom I 
meet and converse, frankly admit that the war, however 



suoceesful it may prove, offers slender chance of compen- 
satiou for the luoaey and blood expended. Spain, with 
an insulBcient population to till her own fertile fields, has 
no need of land in Afiica. She haa already won what 
she desired and demanded — the tract around Couta up to 
the elopea of the SieiTa Bullonea She has gratified her 
amour propre hy showing to Europe that, in case of need, 
she can tumoutahrave and well-equipped array, supply 
it abundantly with rations aud ammunition, and support 
the heavy cost out of her own resources, and by the sola 
aid of the patriotism of her people. She has shown that 
she is not, as she has sometimes been considered, utterly 
efiete ; and she is gratified by the idea that she has 
raised herself in the opinion of the nations of Europe 
hy the efforts she Iiaa made and the successes that have 
attended her arms. The capture of Tetuan will be a 
material proof of those successes — as yet rather barren 
of results ia proportion to the sacrifices made to achieve 
them ; and when that event has come to pass, as it 
hardly can fail to do, the Spanish Government and nation 
will not, I think, he sorry if intercession and concessions 
open the path to an honourable peace. 

It was strongly i-eported yesterday that Senor Blanco del 
Valle, late Spanish Consul at Tangiers, was honrly ex- 
pected here, but as yet nothing has confirmed the rumour. 
When his coming was talked of, the first idea to which 
it gave rise witli some was that negotiations for peace 
were on foot. This morning Sir William Codrington and 
a party of officers from Gibraltar arrived off headquarters 
camp in a steamer, and sent a message on shore express* 
iug El wish to land. A courteous reply was of courtte 
returned, and the Governor of Gibrsdtar and his suite 
came on shore, called on Genera! O'Donnell, and after- 
wards rode round the hnes on horses belonging to the 
Spanish Staff, visited the forts, &c. The whole is to be 
seen in a very short time, and the party will have got 
hack to Gibraltar to dinner. They were in plain clothes. 
The visit has, as might he supposed, given rise to 
curious conjectures, but to none, that I have heard, of an 
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fll-natured obarocter. The euapiciouB and bad feeling to- 
wards England that prevailed in this cainp a few weeks ago, 
and which waa xinmiatakably manifeBted in the Spanish 
papera, appears to me to have somewhat diminished. 

The Star Fort will probably be armed in a day or two, 
A battalion has gone oat again to-night to lie in wait for 
any Moora that may ventm« down, but it is not to be 
expected that it will find anything to do. The enemy 
s to have been panic-struck last night, and, besides 
:ook already mentioned, guns, awords, and shoes 
have been found which he left behind in his precipitate 
retreat 

Numerous sick have been transported from Ceuta to 
Spain, and few besides cholera patienta are now left in 
that town. 

G-eneral Zabala, who had liatteMd himself that he was 
BufBciently recovered to return to his duty, found himself 
BO much mistaken that he had to be carried on board 
ship to-day, and is now on hia way to Spain. Prim will 
return to the second corps. Conoeming the command of 
the reserve nothing poaitive is yet known. 

/an. 31, 7 A.M. 

The night paased quietly, the Moors neither venturing 
to the fort nor firing into the camp. A high wind, which 
has been blowing for more than twenty-four hours, still 
continues, and we are blinded by the clouds of saJid it 
raises. 



Camp of Guad el Jato, Feb. 1, 
Thehb waa an action yesterday, but, unless the force 
f artillery displayed, and the loss it occasioned the 
MoorB, should induce them to surrender Tetuaa, it has 
not placed the Spaniards one inch nearer to the posses- 
1 of that place. Strictly speaking, they may he said 
to be further from the attainment of that end than they 
were, since they have lost out of their little army 200 or 
800 men, more or less acclimatised and inured to this 
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kind of warfare, and who can be but imperfectly replaced 
bj an equal number of recruits from Spain. The combat 
of yesterday was useless and unprofitable, like many 
others that this army has had since its arrival in Africa. 
The position of the Spaniards is this : they occupy an 
intrenched camp and forts before Tetuan, in which they 
are waiting until they have completed their preparations 
for attacking that place. Until then they have nothing 
to gain by engaging in combats in the plain around them, 
and across which it is in their power to advance when- 
ever they please. They are constracting a new fort, 
which is slow in completion by reason of the nature of 
the ground, and of the form selected, which requires a 
great deal of labour. This fort the Moors come down 
and attack, or, at least, make a demonstration of attack- 
ing. It might be thought sufiScient to defend it, driving 
away the enemy when he approaches, and to this the 
Spanish military chiefs have, it is said, more than once 
expressed their intention of limiting themselves. Un- 
fortunately, when the moment comes, good resolutions 
are apt to evaporate. The smell of powder has an intoxi- 
cating effect on most heads. A little amour propre may, 
perhaps, have its influence, for it must not be thought in 
Europe that the Moors are masters of the plain, and that 
we dare not sally forth and drive them back in confusion 
even greater than that of their disorderly approach. So 
that, in fact, during this time of waiting and preparation, 
while guns and tools and stores are being disembarked, 
the Moors have it at their option to fight or not. If they 
choose to remain in their tents, nobody will molest them; 
when fhey feel pugnacious and have got a fresh supply 
of powder and some new leader arrives among them, they 
have nothing to do but to come down into the plain and 
fire and yell, and they are quite sure that troops will be 
sent out to meet them, and that, although their own loss 
may be great, they will have the satisfaction of killing 
some of the " Christian dogs." Spaniards are apt to take 
illustrations from the bull-ring, and I have heard this 
army and the Moors compared to the bull and the bull- 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FltOM THE BCLL-RING. 

I fighter. The Spanish bull stands calm and firm in Ma 
1 arena, confident of his powder to repel and some- 
what scornful of his foe, ■ worsted m many encounters. 
Forth rides the Moorish toreador, brandishing a red flag, 
which be shakes in defiance and provocation, and followed 
by a swarm of long-legged, long-gun-bearing Moriscos, 
I wlio look, upon the brown hill-aide and in their dirty 
I white haioka, like lively gentles. " Come on, come on 1 " 
he may be imagined to say as he makes his charger cur- 
■vet and waves hia banner on high, while his followers 
crouch behind bushes and seek supports for their espin- 
gardas, and fire and vituperate. At the sound of their 
hideous yells and of a whistling bidlet or two the eager 
I Spaniard pricks up hia ears, paws the ground, and aoon 
[ forgets prudent resolves. Like the unreflecting bull, be 
i is not long in losing his temper and accepting hia enemy's 
challenge. Forward the skirmishers 1 Bring up the 
mountain battery 1 Up with Vergara's sharpshooters I 
i the rilled four- pounders ? And forward they 
all hurry — the active red-legged light infantry, with 
Miniu on shoulder, and the tall powerfal mules, wbioh 
the weight of guna and carriages perched upon their 
high pack-saddles cannot restrain from furious neighing 
' and inconvenient rearing, and other antics highly amioy- 
I ing to their conductors, and scarcely to be checked by 
' sharp Jerks at the severe iron apparatus affixed to their 
nose and mouth. Battalions move up in support, the 
field artillery rumbles in tbe rear, and lines of cavalry 
glitter on the flank, waiting an opportunity to charge. 
And soon the Miuie whistles, and tbe sharp report of the 
rifled guns is heard, and the Moriscos, who are not 
anxious to come to close quarters, knock over a few men 
by parting shots, and scamper off to another poeition, 
and again career to and fro, and wave their dirty little 
flags and howl abuse of the Spaniards, who again, as 
before, are seduced to follow them up. And thus aome 
^^ milea of ground are gone over, and the enemy doubtless 
^^L suffers severely, which does not, however, prevent hira, 
^H when be sees the Spaniards retire, from foUovring thetn 
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and kilUiig and wounding a few more, Tlie telegraph 
announces a fresh victory to Madrid, where there is 
pi-obably much rejoicing on the occasion ; but the next 
morning the "butcher's bill" is added up, and the loss 
is ascertained, while anything like a gain, either Bubstas' 
tial or moral, is sought for in vain. It may be questioned 
whether suoh expenditure of soldiers' lives be justifiable, 
but nnder present circumstances it certainly seems unwise, 
The above is much the sort of tiling that went on 
yesterday, beginning soon after ten and lasting till 
nightfall. The Spaniards brought up the whole of their 
artillery and ponnded the Moors considerably. The 
affair began to our right front, just beyond the new fort, 
Btill incomplete, which was supposed to be the object of 
the Moorish advance. Soon it spread over a much mora 
extensive line ; and while, on the Spanish left, a few- 
battalions kept the enemy at hay, the right and centre 
cleared the plain and advanced nearly five miles from 
their position, through a country inconveniently sprinkled 
with ponds and long narrow lagoons. As regards mili- 
tary movementB, there is not much to describe in these 
actions. When I read the Spanish ofBciaJ accounts of 
those I myself have witneaaed, I am often puzzled to 
trace all the strategical ideas thetein attributed to the 
Moors. Now and then, they have seemed to have some 
glimmerings of that kind, but usually their plan, if such 
it may be called, is much that of a dog attacking a bull, 
and who careers round him seeking opportunity to rush 
in and bite with impunity, hut retreats in haste when ha 
meets the horns. This was the case yesterday. The 
Moors were no sooner repulsed on one part of the line 
than they aoampered off to another, in hopes of finding a 
weak point, but everywhere they were disappointed ; and, 
in the afternoon, a general advance put them utterly to 
the route, and the greater part of them disappeared, 
abandoning the spurs of the Sierra Bermeja to the Span- 
iards, and seeking refiige in the recesses, and even 
summits, of the mountains. Their oamp, on the hill 
referred to in former letters, was in evident danger, and 
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its occupants began to strike tents, in anticipfttion of an 
attack. It might easily have been taken, and many 
tbougbt tbat anch was the intention, but tlie attempt 
was not made. 

1 perceive that the Spanish bulletin of the little com- 
bat of the 23d of January speaks highly of the practice 
made by the artillery. This, I suppose, was out of 
consideration for the feelings of the gunners. I persist 
in saying that it was very indifferent, and some of it 
very bad, and that some of the shells from tlie gunboats 
burst much nearer to the Spaniards than to the Moors, 
and even in dangerous proximity to the former. This 
was very well known and freely commented on by many 
here. Yesterday the case was different. There was 
some extremely good practice, and, although I do not 
know by what process of calculation the Spanish head- 
quarters arrive at their estimate of 2000 as the loss of 
the Moors, it would not be surprising if they had lost 
quite that, and the prisoners taken say that their array 
suffered greatly, especially the cavalry. The whole of 
the field ariillery, and some, if not all, of the mountain 
batteries, were out and engaged, so that there must have 
been at least fifty or sixty guns in the field. Frequently 
four batteries were firing at a time, from different points 
of the line ; and as the Moors, although they do not 
form in line or columns, were very thick yesterday, they 
must have suffered much from the shells and round shot, 
especially from the former, many of which fell and burst 
in the very midst of their groups. The rocket troop also 
came out, for the first time in this campaign, and greatly 
astonished the dusky warriors of Muley Abbas. As the 
first missile issued from the tube, and, rushing throngh 
the air like a red-hot arrow, with a train of smoke behind 
it, ricochetted twice or thrice, and then, plunging into a 
field full of Moors, exploded in the midst of them, they 
fled in every direction in the ntmost consternation. The 
rocket practice was remarkably good, and must have 
been very damaging to the enemy. One of the moun- 
tain batteries — that of Lopez Domingnez, which has 
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been constantly engaged from a very early period of the 
oampaign, and has done excellent service — went out 
among the skirmishers on the left, at a time when the 
Moorish fire was very heavy at that point, and fired 
grape with good effect, but i^uffered severely, losing one- 
third of its men. To all this storm of artillery the Moors 
could only oppose two or three small guns, which it is 
presumable they inherited fi-om their remote forefathers, 
and which the Spaniards would not have known to have 
been fired but for the smoke and report, and for a ball 
which was picked up in the plain and showed the pieces 
to be three-pounders. They were stationed in the 
Moorish camp below the Sierra Bermeja, and the Moors 
were very industrious in changing their position, in 
hopes of improving the effect of their practice. One of 
the prisoners taken said that his countrymen were 
greatly puzzled to understand why their guns did not 
carry as far as those of the Spaniards, for that they put 
in a great deal of powder. I presume the Spaniards will 
no longer believe, as some were disposed to do a few 
weeks ago, that their antagonists have had the advantage 
of instruction from British artillerymen. 

The number of horse shown yesterday by the Moors 
was considerable. One prisoner said there were 2000 ; 
another 3000; and it would not be surprising if the 
larger of these numbers were correct. The opinion in 
this camp seems to be that they showed a greater force 
of both infantry and cavaliy than they had previously 
done in the war, and I certainly had not yet seen them 
bring forward so many horsemen, some of whom appeared 
well mounted. The Spanish cavalry was not idle, but 
neither was it fortunate. A considerable body — six or 
seven squadrons — was with the third corps, which occupied 
the centre of the line, and with which General O'Donnell 
passed the greater part of the day. When to the right, 
and in advance of the Headquarters Staff, this cavalry 
was led to the charge against a very numerous force of 
Moorish horse and foot, and it certainly was not handled 
with much judgment. The movements were so rapid. 
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eye to follow all the dstailB ; but the main outline of the 
affaif was perceptible enough, and it was to the effect 
that the Spaniards went on bravely and in good order, 
went too far, got under the heavieat and heat sustained 
fire I have aa yet heard proceed from the Moors, and 
came out in no small confiision, leaving dead, wounded, 
and a few prisoners beliiud them. I have since heard 
many details and episodes of tlie affair, which was cer- 
tainly the least satisfactory part of the day'a work for 
the Spamards. According to the ofScial return there 
are two ofEcers and sixteen men dead, eleven officers and 
thirty-four men wounded. Among the dead and wounded 
are three field-officera. I do not hear of any being re- 
turned aa "missing," but I am aesuied that a aubaltern 
and three or four men were made priaoners and taken 
away by the Moora, who yesterday were more merciful 
than usual, and did not invariably cut off all the heads 
that came within their reach. The Moorish cavalry did 
not shrink from croasing sabres with the Spanish dra- 
goons ; indeed the Moora in general show much individual 
pluck ; what they are deficient in is organisation, general- 
ship, aud artillery. Their muskets are certainly not of 
the most modem and convenient construction, but that 
they who uae them are good shots ia evident from the 
large number of Spanish oflicers they knock over — a dis- 
proportiuu with the oaaualtiea among the soldiers not to 
be entirely accounted for by the forwardnesa of the 
officera, or by the fact that they are often on horseback 
or erect while their men are stooping behind banks aod 
partly sheltered from fire, ft ia also observed that a 
large proportion of the wounds received in this army are 
above the waist, and a great many of them in the head 
and neck. To revert, however, to the cavalry charge of 
yesterday. The headlong advance of the leading squad- 
rons led them towards a tract of brushwood at the foot of 
the hills, along which it was easy to discern, even from 
a distance, tliat the Moora had a parapet. Aa the horae- 
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men galloped witHin short range of this, a steady file fire 
was opened upon them, which lasted in a prolonged and 
continuous roll fully two minutes, and doubtless seemed 
longer to those who were under it. The cavalry went 
files about and made for the rear, and soon the Moorish 
horsemen were mingled with them. There was a good 
deal of cutting and slashing, and not all the wounds 
were where a soldier takes most pride in showing them. 
I saw one dragoon, a tall powerful fellow, lying on the 
ground with two tremendous sabre cuts across the back. 
He was dead, and had been stripped by some of the 
rascally camp followers, of whom a great number hang 
about the skirts of the army when it moves, on the look- 
out for plunder, and against whom a severe general order 
has to-day been issued, promising them 200 blows of a 
stick for future transgressions. The Moors seem more 
accustomed to cut than to thrust, and thus it is that many 
of the wounds they inflict are slight. An officer of the 
Principe Eegiment, Major Moraski, a Pole, found himself 
engaged with four or five of the enemy — an encounter 
which he somewhat rashly sought. He received, as his 
comrades inform me, upwards of twenty wounds about the 
head and shoulders, but his life is not in danger, and he 
left this morning in an hospital ship for Malaga. Another 
officer of the same regiment was saved by the courage 
and devotedness of two of his soldiers. He was lying 
on the ground, severely wounded, both by shot and sabre, 
in three or four places, when the two dragoons approached 
him and urged him to accompany them. He said it was 
impossible for him to stir, and warned them to be off, for 
that five Moors were in ambush only a few paces off 
They immediately rushed to the place, killed two of the 
Moors, put the others to flight, and brought off their 
officer. I met them bringing him in across their saddles, 
as I was riding forward towards the scene of the charge. 
The poor fellow could not repress cries of agony, but 
fortunately a neighbouring square of infantry supplied a 
litter. To sum up these scattered details, the fault of 
the Spanish cavalry yesterday does not appear to have 



been want of courage, but want of proper leading and 
directioa. Tliey charged atoutly enough, but there Beems 
to havo been no one there to bid them halt at the proper 
time, and thus they got into a heavy fire, which they 
had no means of returning, Tvere disordered and driven 
back, and then were assailed by a swarm of monoted 
Moors, intrepid combatants and skilful horsemen. The 
cavalry, in short, were unlucky. On the extreme left 
General Rubin, who commanded there, sent a Bquadron 
to chaise a large number of Moors who were scattered 
over the low marshy plain that atrotches from the camp 
up to the foot of the rising ground on which Tetuan 
stands. The squadron got into a. treacherous morass, 
which let in the horses np to their girths, aod sixteen or 
eighteen were killed there. One man had a most mira- 
culous escape. With a cut in the wrist tliat nearly 
severed hand from arm, and a severe wound in the throat, 
ha was stripped naked by the Moors, who thought him 
dead, and left him half immersed in the water. He lay 
there for about three hours insensible, then recovering 
himself, got up, and approached the Spanish skirmishers, 
between whom and the Moore he had Iain, they firing at 
each other over him. It was dusk, and the Spaniards 
did not know what to make of this strange figure, and 
some, taking him for an enemy, fired at him. He made 
signs and moved towards them as fast as he could, and 
finally he was saved and brought into camp, and will 
very probably recover. 

General Prim commanded on the right yesterday, and 
had little to do in the way of fighting, which must rather 

1 annoyed him. He found himselfi however, towards 
the middle of the day, menaced by a large force of Moor- 

cavaby, wliich. after being driven back from tlie 
Spanish centre, chiefly by the very heavy artillery fire, 
galloped off to the right, in pursuance of their usual 
system, to seek a weak place there. Prim had no cavalry 
with hira, or at most a mere handful, but he had reliance 

ia infantry, and his infantry have unbounded confi- 
dence in him. He addressed them in his usual laconic 
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style. " Men," he said (it was thus that his words were 
repeated to me), " there is cavalry in our front, and we 
have none to send against them, but we will charge them 
with the bayonet. Form squares, and let the music 
play." So, accordingly, in solid masses, their colours in 
the middle, and the bands playing their most inspiriting 
tunes, the infantry advanced against the Moors, who did 
not wait for them. 

The Commander-in-Chief of this army, who was 
thought to have been rather more prudent of late, as 
regarded himself personally, than he showed himself in 
the action of Castillejos, yesterday relapsed into his old 
habits, and put himself in all sorts of exposed places, 
where he had no business to be. His Staff and escort 
make up the numbers of a pretty str6ng squadron of 
cavalry, and of course offer an excellent mark to the 
Moors, and as he is always in front and the tallest figure 
among them, there is no small risk of his being either 
killed or wounded. It seems of little use to make repre- 
sentations to him ; the whistle of the bullets has an 
attraction he cannot resist. Yesterday he was repeatedly 
close up to the skirmishers, and once actually in front of 
them. The Brigadier- General who commands the artil- 
lery of the army, a grey-haired old officer, was shot in the 
head within a few paces of him, and carried away with 
the blood streaming over his face. At first the surgeons 
seemed to think the wound slight, but I hear to-day that 
it is serious. Other oflicers received contusions and shots 
through their clothes in his immediate neighbourhood, 
but I believe the above was the only bad case. Upon 
the whole, the number of officers killed and wounded 
yesterday, throughout the army, must have been large, 
judging from those whose names have reached me. 
Captain Coello, brother of the Spanish Minister at Turin, 
was severely wounded. Two officers of General Kubin's 
Staff were wounded, but both slightly. The divisions of 
Kubin and Kios were those that suffered most. They 
were ordered to advance to a certain distance, and there 
remain, and the Moors, according to their custom, when 
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they saw that they did not mean to advance farther, kept 
up a, heavy fire upon tbem, which lasted from the com- 
mencement of the action untiL it was quite dark. 

The number of prisoners made yesterday was not 
I Lave heard but of three, although I believe 
that others were made, but wore killed by the sohiiers 
before they were brought in. When priaoners are made 
they are generally handed over to the civil guard (gen- 
i) to conduct to the rear, but these are not always 
able to protect them from the soldiers, who are excited 
by the conflict, and exasperated by the little mercy the 
Moors have hitherto shown to those of their comrades 
■who have fallen into their hands. If it be true, as there 
is good reason to believe, that the Moors yesterday gave 
quarter and took prisoners, it is to be hoped that means 
will be found of rendering the Spaniards more merciful. 
We heai'd the other day from Gibraltar that the Moorish 
Emperor laad raised the price of a live Spaniard from four 
dollars to forty. If this be true, it ought to render the 
Moors careful of those who fall into their puwer, for,judging 
from the extremely small amount of currency that has as 
yet been found upon any Moor, forty dollars must seem a 
fortune to them. Of the prisoners taken yesterday I saw 
two. One ofthem was brought in, after the cavalry charge, 
by the Marquis of San Jose, an Englisli officer in the Span- 
ish service, who is attached to O'Donnell's Staff, and who 
had no small difficulty in saving him from the bayonets 
of various bloody-minded soldiers deeiroua of finishing 
him off. The poor fellow was already wounded, although 
not severely, by a lance-thrast in the face and another in 
the body. He was a tall, well-built young man, as fair 
as many Europeans, his head shaved, all but a twisted 
Ecalp-lock of black glossy hair, his features aquiline, his 
countenance intelligent. His hearing was oalia, and not 
without a certain dignity, but, as be saw persons press- 
ing around him, his glances shifted uneasily, and it was 
easy to see that he tliought himself in great danger, if 
not doomed Once or twice he looked up at his captor, 
to whose horse's mane he clung, and made the interro- 
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gative sign respecting approaching decapitation by pass- 
ing his hand across his throat With some difl&culty he 
was prevailed upon to entrust himself to a gendarme, 
who brought him in safety to Fort Martin. When ques- 
tioned, he said that he was the son of the man who that 
day commanded the Moorish cavalry. His haick was of 
finer texture and cleaner than is common among the 
Moors we have seen, and he was evidently superior in 
station and intelligence to the filthy half negro-looking 
savages who lay dead about the ground. Another of the 
prisoners was a santon — one of their saints or holy men, 
who both stimulate the others and fight themselves. 
He was a dark, bearded, Jewish-looking man, of about 
fifty years of age, dressed in a white gown reaching to 
his heels, with a hood over his head, and coming weU 
forward over his face. His feet were bare ; possibly he 
had lost, in the fray or in striving to escape, the incon- 
venient slippers these people seem commonly to wear. 
I happened to be within earshot when a few questions 
were put to him through an interpreter. He said that 
two brothers of the Emperor were present in the action, 
Muley Abbas and Sidi Achmet ; that there were upwards 
of 2000 cavalry (the other prisoners said 3000), and that 
the Moors had lost heavily, especially the horse. At 
this time the action was not much more than half over. 
The santon was sent off to the fort, seemingly rather 
anxious about his sacred person, and making the usual 
inquiry about the security of his head. In reply to 
questions that have since been put to them, the prisoners 
say that Muley Abbas perceives the impossibility of con- 
tending against the Spaniards, and has made correspond- 
ing representations to the Emperor his brother, but that 
the Emperor says he has plenty of men and money, and 
therefore does not see why he should not be ultimately 
victorious. " It is true," said one of the prisoners, " that 
we have plenty of people ; we are numerous as the frogs 
in a marsh, but we lack direction ; good leaders are what 
we want." He would perhaps have been more correct 
had he said that they wanted organisation, discipline, and 
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artillery ; for, if we may judge from what ws see in 
almost every fight, there are not wanting men among the 
Moors gallantly to head and lead them on even in the 
greatest danger. 

The Spanish Iobs in yesterday's action is roughly 
estimated (the returns not having all been got in) at 200. 
It will perhaps be found nearer to 300. A red flag wan 
taken from the Moors, and a very dirty, shabby-looking 
article it ia. Several' horses were also taken, some of 
which had their saddles covered with red houeings. Al- 
though more men have been lost by the Spaniards in 
other actions of this war, that of the 3Ist of January waa 
perhaps the most like a battle of any that they have aa 
yet had. The month has ended, as it began, with a suc- 
cessfol engagement. 

A Prassian officer arrived in camp the day before yes- 
terday, juet in time for the %ht of the Slat. He is sent 
by hia Government, and four others are expected. 

To-night the Star Fort, although not yet finished, ia 
garrisoned by infantry, and I hear that to-raorrow guna 
wdl be put in. Orders have been given to draw rations 

advance, and a move upon Tetuan is confidently ex- 
pected for the 3d inst 
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Before Tetu4N, Feb. 3. 
I WROTE to you last night a brief aocount of yesterday's 
action,' in which the Spaniards gained a most complete 
victory, whose proofs are in their hands, and whose 
results may be very important. The attack was well 
planned and gallantly executed. Across a broad plain, 
marshy in many places, and intersected by ditchea and 
long ponds, the Spaniards had to make their way to the 
attack of an extensive and formidable line of massive 
breastwork, with a ditch at it£ foot, and in front of that 
a morass. The plain had been reconnoitred up to a dia- 

Tliis letter, writlon on Oio field, unfortunatBly miMsmed. 
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tance which had bronght the General and his Staff with- 
in range of the Moorish guns, hut the worst ground was 
close under the enemy's fire, and its exact nature could 
not be known beforehand. These and all other difficulties 
were, however, stoutly surmounted. The Moorish artil- 
lery did little damage to the advancing battalions until 
they came within very short range and grape was poured 
in upon them. Considerable loss was occasioned to 
Prim's corps by a heavy fire of espingardas, which met 
its right wing as it approached the brushwood and copse 
that covered the left of the position. Prim was, as usual, 
foremost in the fight. He had with him 400 or 500 
Catalan volunteers, who joined the army the day before 
the battle. They are dressed in the provincial costume, 
with jacket and trousers of blue velveteen, red sash, and 
a long red cap of the form of the cap of liberty. They 
are of various ages, many of them mere boys, but all are 
determined, active fellows. Prim, himself a Catalan, 
harangued them on the day of their arrival in the dialect 
of their province, and those persons present who com- 
prehended him say that he made a most telling speech. 
He spoke to them of the old glories of Catalonia, said 
that they had come there to represent their province and 
vindicate its reputation for valour — ^in short, produced 
such an effect on them that I am assured some of them 
actually shed tears ; a weakness to which, judging from 
their aspect, one would suppose them but little prone. 
As they marched forward yesterday with the army the 
brilliant red of their caps made them conspicuous from 
afar, and many, on seeing them, predicted that, although 
mere recruits, they would vie in daring with the oldest 
soldiers. On the eve of the battle Prim, talking with 
some friends, is said to have exclaimed, " Happy the 
man who to-morrow first enters the breach I " That 
man was (as, perhaps, was to be expected) none other 
than Don Juan Prim. Sabre in hand he dashed up the 
parapet, cutting down a Moor who would have barred his 
passage. The Catalans were not far behind. Their 
commandant was killed and their loss heavy. It was 
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towarcta the centre of the long line of parapet that Prim 
entered ; on the right waa a hrolher of Marshal O'Donnell, 
who commands a divisioD ; on the left was the third corps, 
part of which advanced towards the centre, but, finding 
Prim had already done the work there, moved mora to 
the left and found bad ground. One battalion stuck in a 
moraaa and suffered severely from the Moorish grape. 
The Moorish giinnera stood to their pieces like brave 
men. By one of their discharges the battalion in ques- 
tion had forty men killed and woundnd. When it got 
out of its diffioulty it moved rapidly on towards the left, 
where General Turon's division was just then entering. 
These troops, too, had made a momentary pause to gat 
rid of their knapsacks, which they found an incumbrance 
on such active and dangerous service, and, thus light- 
ened, they charged gallantly into the camp, bayoneting 
many Moors. One of Prim's divisions in the meanwhile 
ks pushing through the camp and completing the rout 
i«f the enemy, while the other ascended the hills to the 
ixight, where it found slight resistance, and took posaes- 
[«ion of three other camps, making, with the two captured 
below, five in all. In my letter of last night I under- 
'Mited the number of tents taken, which is upwards ot 
all large, and implying the presence of a very con- 
mderable force. They are mostly excellent tents, and 
'ew are of a very superior class. Among them is 
the tent of Mnley Abbas, which O'Donnell intends send- 
ing to the Queen of Spain. It is lined throughout with 
fine cloth, and is an exeellent specimen of the comfort- 
able, as far as that is obtainable in a tent.. It is said to 
have contained handsome haicks and other articles of 
clothing, camp equipage, &c., but the soldiers lost very 
little time, and before sentries could be posted to protect 
the tents a great deal bad been removed, and it is cur- 
rently reported that a corporal was seen treating his 
comrades to coffee out of Muley Abbas's coffee-cups. 
^^ There is no doubt that the Emperor's brother left hia 
^^K coffee-service beliind him, for three silver trays belong- 
^^K.ing to it are now in the possession of the General -in- 
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Chief. Besides the tents collected and now in store, a 
few are said to have been appropriated by persons pos- 
sessed with that rage for relics and memorials of the 
campaign which induced some in the Crimea to encum- 
ber themselves with Russian muskets, swords, bayonets, 
cannon-balls, and even with small shells, without always 
very carefully ascertaining whether the latter were charged 
or not. As to a Moorish tent, I should think no man 
commonly prudent who did not make it pass through 
fire and water, soap and fumigation, before allowing it to 
lie among his baggage. Some of them will, I hear, be 
applied to the use of the troops expected from Spain, and 
who have been delayed for want of tents. It is proposed 
to give others, as an acknowledgment or memorial, to 
towns and provinces of Spain whence contributions have 
been sent to the expenses of the war, for the relief of 
wounded, as pensions for the relatives of soldiers killed, 
and for sundry other patriotic objects. Besides all these 
cu^res of dirty canvass — ^ heavy loss to the Moors in this 
cold weather, and one which they certainly did not ex- 
jpect as the result of yesterday's fight — the Spaniards 
took eight pieces of artillery, a lot of espingardas, nu- 
merous saddles, a quantity of ammunition (round shot of 
various sizes and a good deal of canister), and a few 
prisoners, not more, I believe, than twenty or twenty- 
five, most of them wounded, and some since dead. Many 
more prisoners might have been taken, for although some 
of the Moors behave like lunatics and positively throw 
themselves on their enemy's bayonets, as I saw them do 
yesterday, actually rushing to death as to a boon or joy, 
it is a fallacy to suppose that many of them do not cling 
to life and implore quarter. But the Spanish soldiers 
are not merciful, and really yesterday, considering the 
hard day's work and the furious fire they were under 
just before entering the camp (which was in fact a fort- 
ress), one cannot wonder that they were rather prompt 
in the use of their weapons. Judging from the number 
of dead bodies I myself saw, and of men mortally wounded 
•and struggling in death's agonies, and of severed limbs 
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l;ftnd other ghastly evidences, the loss of the Moors lanat 

I have been considerable. In front of and in the camp, 

I and in the lanes leading from it to Tetuan, a great many 

1 eorpaes were yesterday evening to be seen, and even 

I this morning one came acrOBB many, but meaaures were 

taken to have them bmied. The guns captured are of 

varioiiB calibre. They comprise an S-ponnder, bearing 

the date of Barcelona, August 28, 1790, and said to have 

been a present to the Moorish Emperor from Ferdinand 

TIL, who doubtless little anticipated that it would one 

day be uaed against his daughter's troops. There is a 

4-pounder of the date of 1808, bearing the English 

I crown and motto, a 12-pounder of English make, and 

I two othere of equivocal origin, but probably cast by the 

I Moors themselves. These guns will be sent, it is said, 

3 the military raasenm at Cadia. An order has been 

I given for all the espingardm and other arms that have 

been taken to be given up to the military authorities. 

' Tbey will be transmitted to Spain. 

regards the loss on the aide of the Spaniards, I 
Lave not yet been able exactly to ascertain it. It is cer- 
tainly not less than 600 men, and may prove to be greater. 
■ There are very nearly 500 wounded reported ; the number 
of dead I do not yet know. But omelets are not to be 
made without breaking eggM, and if the assaidt and cap- 
ture of the Moorish camp on the 4th of February 1860, 
had cost the Spaniards 1000 men, the advantages gained 
would certainly not have been dearly bought. In all 
previous actions during this campaign, although the 
advantage has remained with the Spaniards, they Lave 
had very little to show for their victory, They gained 
positions — a few miles of barren mountaia — they attri- 
buted heavy losses to the Moors, — ^but that was nearly all; 
I and nothing seemed to indicate that they had seriously 
discouraged their enemy or so putiished him that he might 
be disposed to reflect whether concessions would not be 
better than an obstinate continuariou of the contest. I 
do npt know whether even now they have done enough 
to make him weigh this alternative, but it is certain that 
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the loss of his camp is a severe blow and discouragement 
to him. We learn that Muley Abbas has now taken up 
a position half a league in rear of Tetuan. Before 
establishing himself, he committed, according to the 
statement of some Tetuanese we have seen this morning, 
an act which may be in strict conformity with Moorish 
custom, but which to us appears severe, cruel, and espe- 
cially unjust. He ordered the chiefs of all the tribes 
engaged yesterday to be decapitated, and many of them, 
if not all, were accordingly yesterday evening shortened 
by the head — -pour encourager les autresj we suppose. 
Now it is true that the Moors did not all fight alike 
yesterday, and that upon the whole, as an army, they 
were weak ; but it is also undeniable that a great many 
of them (not only individually, but in bodies) did con- 
duct themselves most gallantly, the artillerymen, especi- 
ally, sticking to their gims to the very last, although fully 
forty guns were opposed to their eight, pelting them with 
shell, to say nothing of those diabolical rockets whizzing 
and serpentining about their ears, and four explosions of 
powder carts or barrels in their battery. The cavalry 
did not show much, except on the extreme right, opposite 
Star Fort, which they came down towards and looked at, 
but did not like crossing the laguna which runs for a 
considerable distance along the plains in front of it, and 
evidently wanted the stimulus of a little fire from the 
Spaniards — just as an irresolute or sluggish bull some- 
times will not fight till the handerillos defuego have been 
stuck into him ; and finally, when they saw that they 
were calmly waited for and not gone out against, and that 
the real danger was more to the left, they took themselves 
off thither and showed here and there,, but did little or 
nothing. The wholesale measure of beheading the chiefs 
of the tribes was uncalled, for, and I should think, impo- 
litic, since it may indispose the others to hasten to the 
front when wanted; but Muley Abbas was naturally in 
very bad humour at the result of the day's fighting, and 
wanted to revenge himself on somebody. 

The belief I last night expressed that no officers of 
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high rank had fallen on the side of the Spaniards was partly 
correct. The colonel of the little Catalan battalion was 
killed ; the other officers killed were all of inferior rank. 
Of O'Donnell's Staff nobody was hit, which is rather un- 
naual in anything like a seriona action. Several rouud 
ehot fell among them. 

The Spanish cavalryyesterdayhadnothingto do. The 
artillery mads good practice, but their Sre was not so 
well Hustaiued as I should have thought it might have 
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about half-way from the camp to the town. Our path lay 
through narrow lanes, which in wet weather would hardly 
be passable for horses, and which alternately sank deep 
into miniature valleys and rose over knolls covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation. Numerous hedges — new to 
Spaniards, who are uuaccustomed to that sort of partition 
in their own country — surrounded orchards, chiefly of 
fig-trees, whose whitish branches are now bare of leaves, 
and beneath which the rich grass was yellow, or rather 
orange-coloured, with marigolds, while the hedgerows 
were blue with the flower Rousseau loved, the starlike 
pervencke of delicate blue. Out of the tall irregular 
hedges, of very different aspect from our well-trimmed 
English quickset, shot, to a far greater height, feathery 
reeds and canes. In places one might almost have fancied 
himself in parts of southern France, or of other countries 
of Central Europe, until a closer examination of the trees 
and shrubs around proved a more southern latitude, and 
any illusion of the kind was quite dispelled by the fre- 
quent encounter of huge clumps of cactus and of gigantic 
aloes. Orange-trees, too, were abundant, but fruitless. 
The season for getting in the crop is just over, and even 
if it had hardly arrived it would be too much to expect 
that the Moors should leave to their spoilers fruit for the 
gathering. Passing through these pleasant lanes at the 
time I visited them were half-a-dozen highly respectable 
Tetuanese, who came up to camp this morning to parley 
with General O'Donnell on the subject of surrender. The 
General had already sent a communication into the city, 
to the effiect that, if it opened its gates, protection might 
be relied upon for persons and property, harems and reli- 
gion, and that Tetuan should have no cause to repent its 
yielding. If, upon the other hand, the place held out, 
it might judge, from what it yesterday beheld, of Spanish 
power and resources ; it might depend that these would 
be unsparingly applied foi: its reduction, and that then 
it must expect no better treatment than the laws and 
usages of war enjoin in such cases. The deputation 
consisted of a Jew, consid for several foreign nations, 
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aad who speaks Spanish well, and of four of the priDoipal 
inhabitauta of the town. They came tn represent their 
fellow- citizens. It would seem that Tetuaii has no 
governor appointed by tlie Emperor, or else that he Las 
been withdrawn. A Bisth personage 'carried a table- 
cloth tied to a Btick, which did duty as a flag of truoe. 
The consul was attired in a bine cloak and red fez, and 
was mounted on a fine mule, with a handsome carpet 
over hia saddle ; the Moors wore haicks and turbans, 
were clean-looking, and came on foot. The purport of 
what they said seems to have been that, Muley Abbas 
having abandoned their defence {in conseqnence of the 
very^trong reasons the Spaniards yesterday gave him 
for BO doing), they were desirous of coining to terma. 
The reply coincided with the message abready sent in — 
surrender at discretion on promise of good treatment. 
The details of the interview between these envoys and 
the General-in-Obief have not yet transpired, but a sac- 
render is thought extremely probable. We shall know, 
at latest, early to-morrow morning, what the Tetnanese 
propose to do ; twenty-four hours arc all that were 
granted ; the conditions will be strictly observed, and to- 
morrow either the gates of the town or the Spanish siege- 
batteries will open. Preparations are actively going on; 
mortars, bombs, barrels to make batteries, and other 
materials are arriving, and by noon to-morrow Spanish 
troops will occupy Tetnau, or the sheila will be burst- 
ing in its streets and housed. Even if well garrisoned, 
Tetuon could not possibly sustain a regular siege, and 
under present circumstances the Moors must be mad if 
they hold out. 

The Moorish envoys said that the strength of the 
army yesterday opposed to the Spaniards was 26,000 
men. Even supposing that they might have reasons, 
difficult to imagine, for exaggerating its numbers, the 
number of t^nts found would probably accommodate that 
force. Half tlie numbers, disciphned and well com- 
manded, should have held the position yesterday cap- 
tured against a larger army than that of O'Donnell. We 
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have often thought that the Moors grudged their labour, 
because we saw that they did not destroy the Spanish 
roads when they might easily have done so. But they 
must have had other reasons. The fortification of their 
camp is of a nature to prove that, if they be not addicted 
to -work, there are those among them who know how 
to make them toil to good purpose. Their long line 
of solid lofty earthworks is of a nature to show this. 
The position, too, was extremely well chosen. The 
swamp in front was sure to arrest, or at least greatly 
impede, the passage of an attacking force, and so expose 
it to heavy loss fix)m the fire of the redoubt. The mud 
and water not only extend along the whole front, buf also 
round on one side, while at the other extremity (the left 
of the position) the ground rises, and there are wood and 
bushes in front, which yesterday, as above mentioned, 
afforded excellent cover to the Moorish sharpshooters. 
The Moors were confident in the strength of their cita- 
del — ^for such their late camp truly is ; and certainly, had 
it been garrisoned as well as it was fortified, the Span- 
iards would never have taken it. A very few thousand 
European troops, with a moderate supply of artillery, 
would have sent them back across the plain with heavy 
loss. As it is, they would have lost more, but for the 
judgment with which their movements were combined, 
and the extremely poor practice of the Moorish artillery- 
men, who are evidently much more brave than skilful. 
Although they had plenty of masses to play upon, there 
were but two men hit on the side of the Spaniards until 
these came quite close. That there was plenty of firing 
is evident from the ground in front of the redoubt, which 
is ploughed up in all directions by round shot and shell. 
The deputation was conducted back towards Tetuan 
by a company of riflemen and some Staff ofiScers. They 
had arrived escorted by a party of Moorish soldiers, but 
these got surrounded in headquarters camp by oflBcers 
and idlers, and by some accident those they came to 
guard departed without them. At a certain distance 
from the city the envoys expressed a wish to be allowed 
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to proceed alone ; but as there were Spanish soldtera 
straggling to the front, oa -various pretests, but pro- 
bably with an eye to marauding, and some of whom 
might not have reoognised or respected the sacred cha- 
racter of a flag of truce, it was thought prudent that an 
officer and two men should go with them a little farther. 
On my return to camp I found the Moorish escort still 
there. Possibly they were picked men, but certainly 
tliey were all fine-looking fellows, of various ages, from 
an elderly man, with grey muetacheg, but still active 
and athletic, down to lads as yet beardless. Some of 
their countenances were remarkably pleasing and of a 
very good expression. They evidently did not belong 
to the wild tribes which the Spaniards have as yet had 
chiefly opposed to tbem, and were probably natives of 
Tetuan. Their guns were clean and in good order, and 
some of them were excellent weapons. Before they left 
tliey had got on extremely friendly terras with the Span- 
iards, and I suppose there will shortly be greetings and 
recognitions in Tetuan. 



Tbtuan, fa. 7. 
At last T am enabled to date a letter from this much- 
desired city, fallen an easy prey to the Spaniards, as a 
result of the viotory of the 4th instant. Early yesterday 
morning a renegade Cadiz watchmaker, Robles by name, 
came to O'Donnell's headquarters, and said that tbo 
Moorish soldiery, both Moras de Bey, or regulars, and the 
irregulars of the Kabyles or tribes, had been sacking tho 
place for upwards of twenty-four hours; and in the name 
of the inhabitants he implored the entrance of the Spanish 
troops. He brought with bim some sort of ill-written 
lettor (all the negotiati^is in the matter of surrender have 
been of the most irregnlar kind, and it waa difficult for 
the Spaniards to know exactly with whom they had to 
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treat), and it appears that his communication satisfied the 
Commander-in-Chief that the proper thing to do was to 
enter Tetuan, for General Rios's division was immediately 
sent forward to occupy the town and citadel, and as soon 
as they had left the passage free through the narrow lanes 
leading from the camp to the city, O'Donnell with a 
numerous Staff and escort followed in the same direction. 
It was a brilliant cloudless morning, and the lovely country 
around Tetuan showed to the greatest advantage, dew- 
bathed and glittering in the sunbeams. The city is built 
on a brow, extending down both sides of it, and in the part 
visible as we advanced not the slightest movement was 
perceptible. The fields, woods, and the valley on our left 
were equally still and solitary; on the top of the rugged 
craggy hills to the right a Moor or two were discernible, 
and somewhat below glistened the bayonets of Rios's men, 
advancing upon the citadel. In may be remarked, in a 
parenthesis, that General Rios and his division are for- 
tunate men. They arrived when the principal hardships 
of the campaign were over, on the 15th of January, and 
landed at Port Martin,* avoiding the long imprisonment in 
the lines of Ceuta, and the weary march thence ; they took 
no part in the action of the 4th, being then stationed at 
Star Fort to keep the enemy in check on the right; they 
have now enjoyed the honour of being the first to enter 
the first Moorish city captured, and of planting the Spanish 
colours on its turrets. Before General O'Donnell reached 
the rough pavement which covers the last quarter of a 
mile of the road to Tetuan, and while pausing a moment 
in a field to allow the passage of troops, Spanish soldiers 
were seen on the roof of Al Casbah, and the next moment 
the gorgeous red and yellow standard flaunted its folds 
from the battlements. It was exactly ten in the forenoon. 
The sight seemed to animate the General, who put his 
horse into a trot, and Staff and escort rattled over the 
rugged stones, and were soon close to one of the city 
gates, over which two cannon gfiped out of their embra- 
sures. To the right was a cemetery, on steep, craggy 
ground, leading up to the citadel. While troops were 
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enteriiig, and pending the reception of the report from 
EioB that the place was occupied, O'Donnell diamounted 
and walked, or rather climbed, over the rocks a 
the toiiibstoneB till he reached the fort, two of tlie guns o 
which had just been iired by the Spaniarda at some Moors 
seen retreating across the plain. It was a stiff pull up to 
the top, but the view thenoe obtained repaid the toil. A 
more beautiful valley I have seldom set eyes upon tlian 
that which opena in the rear of Tetnan. It is of an oval 
form, and, after it has nearly closed at the further end, it 
again opens out into a seoond and smaller oval. Around 
it are fertile hilla, partially wooded, with a background of 
raonntaina. Near to the first rise of the ground on the 
right runs the road, or rather track, to Tangier, along 
which, in the distance, a large number of Moors were seen 
hastening away, laden, doubtless, with the pluuder of the 
previous night. Descending from the citadel by the aame 
path as before, O'Donnell was met by an aide-de-camp, 
sent to report the complete occupation of the city, which 
he thereupon entered. The gate through whioh hepaased 
led at once into the Jews' quarter, and it is very difficult 
to describe the scene of desolation that there presented 
itself On either side of the street were small low shops, 
of a kind very commonly seen in Constantinople and other 
Turkish cities — square apertures a foot or two from the 
ground, closed by a shntter at night, and in which in the 
daytime the merchant squats amoug his wares. All these, 
without exception, had been broken open, plundered, and 
their contents thrown out into the street and broken to 
pieces, Snoh complete ruin and desolation I never yet 
ritneBsed. The narrow filtliy streets were paved with 
debris of every kind — broken drawers and boxes, torn gar- 
ments, paltry merchandise of all descriptions, fruit, gi'ain, 
smashed crockery — the whole blended in a confused mass, 
which almost defied analysis. When the spoilers had 
taken al! they thought worth their while, or that they were 
able to carry off, they had pitilessly destroyed the rest. 
The .Tews — who, as 1 afterwards learned, had shown signs 
of terror, and for the most part hidden themselves, en the 
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entrance of the first Spanish troops — ^had taken courage on 
perceiving that these were orderly and well-behaved and 
did no one harm, and now began to come out into the 
streets, and even to welcome the soldiers with cries of 
^* Bien venidos I " " Viva la Reyna 1 " and the like. Doubt- 
less, had the action of Saturday had a different result, and 
Muley Abbas' s hordes been returning victorious from the 
combat, the same smiling, cringing welcomes would have 
been shouted, and the vivas would have been given for the 
Moorish Emperor. But after all they had gone through 
during the previous thirty-six hours it can hardly be 
doubted that the poor Hebrews really rejoiced to see 
0'Donnell*s orderly legions within their walls. They had 
evidently suffered much. Mgmy of them were nearly 
naked ; others had their garments torn as if from rough 
treatment. Like all the African and Turkish Jews, they 
spoke Spanish, and they were voluble in their descriptions 
of what they had undergone. They pointed to their 
throats, and told us how narrowly they had escaped hav- 
ing them cut by the knives and goomiaa of the Moors. Of 
the city itself I must postpone an attempt at description 
until better acquaintance and greater leisure. Some 
strange figures appeared here and there — striking heads, 
with all the marked physiognomy of the Jewish race in 
its very strongest development — old men with thick white 
beards reaching nearly to their girdles — a few negroes, 
whose inky blackness contrasted with the generally sallow 
complexion of the children of Israel. Of the filth that 
disfigured the streets, and which was especially accumu- 
lated in the narrow alleys that run at right angles to them, 
I can give you no idea, even were it desirable to do so. 
Garbage of all kinds lay about, and hungry dogs battened 
on it. At the further end of a very narrow lane, heaped 
with rubbish and ordure, down which I glanced in pass- 
ing, two huge dogs were growling, blood-bedaubed, over 
a meal of raw flesh. I had not time, nor was I anxious, 
to investigate the nature of their meal ; but, from the form 
of some bloody ribs I saw sticking up, a horrible suspicion 
crossed my mind that it consi sted of human remains. This 
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^^H would not be surpriBing, for we met with several dead - 

^^m bodies of Moors lying on the street in different purtB of 

^^H tbe town, Bomo naJced, others imperfeotly covered with 

^^B tbeir haioks. Thej bad all met violent deaths, bnt at 

^^1 whose hands, whether in broila among thetoeelves, dis- 

^^M pHtea over spoil, or from the Jews as they retreated fr^ini 

^H tlte scene of their devilish orgies, it was impossible to 

^^^ learn. We reached a large square in which two or three 

^^m battalions of infantry and some light artillery were drawn 

^^M up. We were at the exit from the Jews' qnarter. At a 

^^H short distance was the Imperial palace, which was used 

^^1 during the war as a depOt of provisions and stores for the 

^^U army. Here the Moorish soldiery had also run riot before 

^^H quitting the place. They had taken all they could, and 

^^M had destroyed the rest. Whole snites of rooms were 

^^H flooded with oil, the earthen jars that had contained it 

^^H lying broken about. Others were paved with grain, wet 

^^1 and trampled. Here and there gunpowder was scattered, 

^^1 and this was also the case on the square without. While 

^^H the General and his Staff were wandering — not very pra- 

^^H dently, nnilor allthe circumstances — through the corridors 

^^F and numerous 'apartments of the palace, two explosions 
took place, one within and the other outside the bnildtng, 
and three or four persons, natives and Spanish soldiers, 
were badly burnt Some say the explosions were acci- 

^^ dental, cansed by sparks from cigars; but others believe 

^^L that tliey were intentionally caused, although this appears 

^^M improbable. Water was thrown over several places thickly 

^^B strewn with gunpowder, and the alarm created soon sub- 

^^M sided. A visit was paid to the house of Ihe governor. 

^^1 That dignitary had disappeared. On inquiring whether 

^^1 he had fled with the Moorish army, I was told by the Jews 

^^K that it was more probable he had fled fi-om it The sol- 

^^M diery, whom the people here designate as Beduinoa, and 

^^B the irregulars of the tribes or Kabyles, who are spoken of 

^^B as barharos, or barbarians, seem to have given themselvee 

^^H up, without anybody's attempting to reEtrain them, to Ihe 

^^1 most insane licence after their defeat on Saturday. The 

^^H two brothers of the Emperor, we are told, fled precipitately 
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from the lost position, and rode through Tetuan without 
drawing rein, and the soldiery did as they liked. Their 
excesses are said, however, to have been confined chiefly 
to the Jewish quarter. What amount of damage they may 
have done in that of the Moors I have not yet been able 
positively to ascertain, but it is reported to have been 
comparatively small Many of the Moorish inhabitants 
had fled from the city, but many still remain, although in 
great part hidden. The pillage began in the night of 
Saturday, or rather at three o'clock on Sunday morning, 
and lasted until yesterday morning. The Jews say that 
the Spaniards saved their lives by coming, for that other- 
wise the Moors, having taken all their property, would 
assuredly have out their throats, on their refusal to reveal 
the hiding-place of wealth they no longer possessed. It 
is piteous to hear the tale of sufiering of some of the poor 
wretches, who found themselves in a few hours reduced 
from easy circumstances to the most abject poverty. I 
entered some of their houses and heard many of them tell 
their story. Some of them had their clothes torn from 
their backs by the Moors, as pimishment for remonstrance 
and prayers for mercy, and were turned out stark naked 
into the street, while the most fiendish violence was per- 
petrated in their dwellings. I fully believe that there is 
exaggeration in some of their tales; in fact, it may be said 
that we have practical proof of it ; for whereas on our first 
entrance, they met us with cries of hunger, declaring they 
had eaten nothing for three days, and so forth, before I 
left the town, in which I passed nearly six hours, they, 
having discovered that the Christians paid for all they 
took, were selling very fine fowls for a few reals a-piece. 
Under such circumstances it is well known that Jews, 
as well as people of other religions, are apt to make the 
most of their misfortunes ; but there is no mistaking or 
denying the fact that the Moors have behaved like the 
brutal savages they are, and there is evidence enough 
on all sides of the heavy losses of the Hebrews. Neither 
could the emotion be feigned which some of them showed 
when relating what they had gone through in the pre- 
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ceding two days. I fell in with one highly intelligent 
Jew, whoso hands and manners showed that he helonged 
to the higher class of his people, and who narrated to 
me his anfferingB, He showed courage and fortitude ; 
but there were parts of his story when his voice became 
shrill with agitation and the hot tears started from his 
eyes, I may doubt that he is quite so ruined a maa as 
he represents himself, but I cannot donbt that he has 
Buffered and lost much, for I visited hie dwelling, which 
was in a state such as Huns and Vandals might have 
left it in. It had evidently been a well-furnished and 
comfortable house. As is commonly the case wilh Jew- 
ish dwellings, in places where that persecuted race feels 
insecure, the exterior had little to attract. The en- 
trance was mean and narrow, but, once within, one 
could see that comfort and even a certain luxury had 
reigned there. It required, however, some little investi- 
gation to convince one of what had been, for I could 
compare the house, at a first glance, to nothing but what 
is in England called a duathole, into which servants toss 
every sort of refuse and breakage. The whole of the 
furniture, mirrors, household utensils, china and glass — 
everything in the place, in short — was not only broken, 
but pounded into small fragments. Truly the Moors are 
industrious spoilers, and must have given themselves 
much trouble to accomplish such complete devastation. 
No Paris chiffonier or English marine-store dealer would 
have given 20s, for the contents of the whole house. In 
a room whioh seemed to have been the best furnished of 
all, several lamps and glass chandeliers that had hung 
from the ceiling had been torn down and destroyed. A 
shabby deal table and two or three rickety chairs had 
the appearance of having been borrowed since the sweep- 
ing calamity. On one of the chairs sat the mistress of 
the house, a comely Jewess, suckling her eighth child, 
bom a few days ago, and with the seven otliers standing 
about. She looked resigned, and even courageous, and 
had a kind smile for the strangers her husband presented 
to her. Two or three neighbours and several children, 
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whose houses, perhaps, had been even worse dealt with 
than the one we were visiting, stood about or sat on the 
floor, with dejected aapect and mournful tones. The 
master of the house took us up a narrow staircase lead- 
ing to the azotea, or platform on the roof, whence there 
is a beautiful view of the valley. Just before reach- 
ing the top of the stairs, we came to a small door on the 
left, leading into a narrow room full of merchandise and 
property of various kinds, for the most part broken up 
and destroyed. It was here, the Jew told us, that he 
had hidden his wife and family, the woman still in child- 
bed, and he had hoped the door might escape notice ; 
but the Moors discovered it, and put the knife to his 
throat when he hesitated to open it. They would have 
killed him, he said, but that he stooped, at the moment 
the blow was given, to kiss the hem of the murderer's 
haick, and the sudden movement caused the blow to 
pass over him. " I told them," he said, " that my wife 
was ill and my children very young, but they would not 

listen to me, and ," A deep sob choked his voice. 

It would have been cruel to insist on further details. 
We are justified in believing that there is no imaginable 
iniquity that the Moors did not perpetrate in the Jewish 
quarter of Tetuan during the thirty hours in which they 
there held their horrible saturnalia. The Moros de Rey 
began the sack and brutality; the Kabyles followed. 
To all appearance, if a third set of ruffians had suc- 
ceeded to them they would have found nothing to take 
save the blood of the wretched inhabitants. There can 
be no doubt that large booty was made, although I have 
as little doubt that the Jews exaggerate their losses and 
have saved more than they confess. It is not to be 
supposed but that, living among Moors and with a war 
going on which might any day jeopardise the city, they 
took means of securing a part of their riches, — and some 
of them are well known to be rich. A Jew told me that 
in one house the spoilers had got possession of 20,000 
dollars, of which 5000 dollars belonged to him. They 
were secreted, he said, in a wall, but the Moors went 



»bout tnocHng the walls to see wliere they sounded 
ioUow, and then broke them in, and when they could 
discover nothing in thia way they compelled the Jews, 
by ill-treatment and by the prospect of immediate death, 
to reveal their treasures. I could fill a much longer 
letter vrith details of the sack of the 5th of February 
I860, which will long be remembered aa a date of woe 
by the Israelites of Tetuan, but the departure of the post 
compels me to abridge, or at least postpone. 

The panic consequent on the defeat of the 4th inst., 
and on the capture by the Spaniards of positions which 
the Moors thought could never be taken, was, as I have 
^H already said, most complete. I have little doubt that if 
^^V there had been sufficient daylight left to move forward 
^^B on Saturday after the action, or if an advance had been 
^^B made on Sunday morning, Tetuan would then have been 
^^Kltaken by the Spaniards ; but there might have been a 
^^KjOonflict in the streets, and that was what General O'Bon- 
^^Fnell naturally desired to avoid. Moreover, the deputation 
which came on Saturday morning rendered it highly 
probable the city would be surrendered. For the Span- 
iards, things were best done in the way they have been 
^^ done ; the Jews are the victims. Now that we have 
^^Ljfeeu Tetuan and its capabilities of defence, we are en- 
^^Bltbled to judge that the Moors must have been severely 
^^Klteaten and discouraged to yield it aa they have done. 
^^K The town walla are, as we believed, of little account — 
^^B oommon walls of about a foot in tbicknees ; but there 
^^B are tvro strong batteries besides those on Al CasbaL, 
^Hj which citadel stands on a rough steep rook. The Moors 
^^Ktave abandoned about fifty guns and mortars of various 
^^B ealibre — some very large ones, a few of them small field- 
^^Fpiecea — which they might easily Lave taken away 
had they chosen to do so, or been less in a hurry. 
They have also left a large quantity of powder, round- 
shot, boi]iba, canister, &c. The guns are of all coun- 
K+"ea — French, English, Spanish, Moorish — and some of 
sm very old. 
I hear this morning tjiat therp arc 3000 wounded 
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Moors in Tetuan. We were ia error in supposing 
that the troops were not allowed to enter the town 
daring the war. It appears there was a continual 
coming and going both of the regulars (so called) and oi 
the Eabyles. 

The loss of the Spaniards in the action of the 4th 
inst. was upwards of 700 killed and wounded. 



Tetuan, Fth. 8. 

I TO-DAY received a letter from Gibraltar, in which a 
Wend there, whom I am, perhaps, warranted in suspect- 
ing of being rather Moorish in his sympathies, refers to 
the action of the 31st of January as having been attended 
with very heavy loss to the Spaniards, and seems to 
think their prospects anything but bright. It is quite 
certain that three days have made an immense difference 
in the aspect of the campaign. Last week not a few 
persons here, disgusted by the long pause on a strip of 
sand and swamp, began to look rather discouraged. Day 
passed after day, and the move was always to be upon the 
next, but that next never came. At last it arrived. In 
forty-eight hours more was done^-or, at least, more posi- 
tive and material results were obtained — than in the pre- 
ceding two months. A severely contested action was 
fought, strong positions were stormed, a town of 30,000 
to 35,000 inhabitants was occupied, nearly sixty pieces 
of cannon were taken, and the Moorish army fled, panic- 
stricken and disordered. All the doubts were removed 
which may have arisen in foreign countries, owing to 
intentional and unintentional misrepresentations, as to 
the side on which the superiority lay. A strong Moorish 
force had been attacked, in positions which they them- 
selves deemed impregnable, by a numerically weaker one 
of Spaniards, and had been Qompletely routed, with loss 
of tents, baggage, and artillery. The Moors, as we have 
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learned in Tetnan, stated their force at 32,000 men. This 
is believed to have been an exaggeration, but they can- 
not have bad lesa than from 20,000 to 25,000. I eatimat© 
the Spanieh force engaged at about 15,000, although that 
is probably over the mark. The Spanish euperiorily in 
artillery waa great, but that is a superiority which will 
attend them in future aotione as well as in the last, 
since the Moors have no field artillery, or, at any rate, 
have never yet produced it. In short, the action of the 
4th and the abandonmeut of Tetuan prove the Moors to 
be unable to contend, with the Buiallest chance of scccess, 
against an organised and disciplined European force. 
And, unless the Emperor of Morocco and his advisers be 
very obtuse, the same conviction will have been forced 
also upon them, and will probably tend to an early ter- 
mination oi the war, England and France have now an 
excellent opportunity efficacionsiy to interfere, should 
they, as it here is believed, be eo disposed. Spain can 
have no desire to prolong the contest if suitable coucee- 
sions be wrung from the Moorish Govemment. Spanish 
honour and pride have been fully satisfied by the vic- 
tories won, and by the proof given that Spain is no 
longer powerless to take bar own part and avenge an 
offence. My belief is that both in Spain and in this 
army the news of peace would be received witli joy, but 
only so far as the war should have been bronght to an end 
upon honourable and advantageous terms. Although 
O'Donnell is certainly in his element when campaigning, 
and enjoys a fight even as much as might be expected 
from hie Irish descent, it yet is pretty certain that, for 
politieal reasons which greatly require hia presence at 
Madrid, he would be glad to see the war concluded. The 
moment, then, is favourable for diplomacy to step in, as 
it generally does upon the path which the bayonet has 
cleared ; and perhaps whilst I now write the wires are 
already at work with the praiseworthy object of sparing 
the Mfiors further beatings, and Spain fm-ther outlay of 
men and money in a war from which no substantial 
ulterior advantages can result for either side. 
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For the present, at any rate, military operations are 
here at an end. The Moorish army has betaken itself no 
one knows whither, and there is certainly little chance of 
its attempting to retake Tetuan, in and around which 
the Spaniards have established themselves. There is no 
talk of a move elsewhere, nor will such be made, I should 
think, until a little time has been allowed for the opera- 
tion of other agencies than that of arms. All the usual 
precautions are taken, but there is no expectation of a 
return of Muley Abbas and his hordes of black Bedouins 
and barbarous Kabyles. General Eios is governor of 
Tetuan, which his division occupies. Headquarters camp 
is just outside the gates, on a pleasant green patch, with 
a huge oak-tree in the middle, and sprouting orchards 
and fresh fields, clear streams and cool wells, flowering 
banks and fruit-trees in blossom all around, and with 
the most charming scenery in whichever direction the 
eye may turn. The weather is beautiful, and the army 
is enjoying it, after having, it must be owned, worked 
hard and fought well. There being no fighting to ob- 
serve, idlers find abundant occupation in wandering 
about Tetuan, which to-day begins to assume a more 
orderly and populous aspect. The Jews, perfectly tran- 
quillised as to the safety of their persons and of such 
chattels as the late pillage and destruction have left 
them, begin to get their houses into order, to collect the 
fragments of their worldly goods, and even to attempt to 
do a small stroke of business. In some of the little 
square boxes that do duty as shops they to-day exhibited 
a few articles for sale, — common pottery, and those por- 
ous clay jugs that keep water so delightfully cool, and 
yellow slippers, and red pepper-pods, and a sort of white 
sweetmeat, of the nougat family, in which honey is a 
principal ingredient, and which looks wonderfully clean 
considering the dirty hands that vend it. Such are the 
signs of revival among the Hebrews ; the Moors have 
not yet got so far. Confidence is of slower growth among 
them ; they cannot speak the language of the invader, 
upon whose hands the blood of their brethren is still red. 
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It 18 irnich that they begin to issue forth froio their liid- 
ing-placea. To-day I took a long ramble through Tetuan 
— my companion a Spanish officer, our guide a quick- 
witted Jew, who, although all his life a resident here, 
was sometimes puzzled for an instant to know where he 
was, BO perplexing are the intricacies of this strange city. 
It is a confused jomble of narrow laDes, formed by white 
houses with flat roofs, the first floor of three-fourths of 
which is built on arches over the street. You walk for 
twenty yards under ooTer, then a break overhead allows 
the entrance of light and a glimpse of the blue sky. Eight 
and left from the streets are iunuroorable alleys, most of 
tliem short and blind, each of which contaiuH several 
doors leading into habitations. Most of the houses have 
no windows to the street, only dead white walls. Their 
windows are inside, opening upon the patio. Those who 
are acquainted with the eities of Southern Spain, especi- 
ally with Cadiz and Seville, will understand by the term 
patio an internal court, almost a garden, marble-paved, a 
fountain in the centre, shaded with oranga-trees and 
oleanders and other flowering shrubs, planted or in 
boxes. This arrangement, delightful in a country where 
summer reigns for nine months out of the twelve, ia found 
in Tetuan but in a few of the best houses. In the others 
the patio ia but a small square opening, paved with 
coloured earthenware blocks. On the first floor a gallery 
runs round it. Few of the houses have more than ' 
one floor above the ground. When rain falls, it passes 
through the house into this paiio, and thence runs ofl' by 
sinks arranged with that object. The floors of the rooma, 
the stairs, every part of the house whereon yon tread, 
are of the same sort of earthenware mosaic, until yon 
ascend to the aiotea, on emerging upon which, generally 
from an extremely steep and narrow staircase, you are 
blinded by the glare. Roof, walls, parapets, everything is 
of dazzling whitenesa, and the eye reposes with a sensa- 
tion of relief upon boxes of geraniums and sweet-smelling 
plants and herbs, which generally fill up the nooks of the 
platform, You rest your arms upon the parapet and 
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look abroad. Everything abont you is white ; each house- 
roof seems a repetition of its neighbour ; lime is every- 
where, and you feel yourself doomed to ophthalmia. 
Fortunately, your glances stray farther, and reach, 
beyond the uniform glitter, the green expanse that 
girdles the city— grass and foliage and blossom, spread- 
ing away far across the valley and up the ascent, and 
over the hill-tops, until they dwindle and gradually 
cease amid the grey crags that form the topmost outline 
of the beautiful landscape. 

To descend to the streets. In most of these we met 
Spanish officers and soldiers straying about, gaping and 
gazing — curioseandoy as the Spaniards term it ; but pre- 
sently we got into a quarter seemingly as yet undis- 
covered, and where no European uniform jarred with tlie 
Oriental character of all around. We were in the heart 
of the Moorish barrio, or quarter. Tetuan consists of two 
harrioSj Jewish and Moorish — ^the former of about 400 
houses, into which 10,000 Hebrews are closely packed ; 
the latter containing from 20,000 to 25,000 Moors, who 
have much more elbow-room. We hardly met a soul in 
the streets ; not a sound, not a rustle or a murmur 
reached us from the lines of wall between which we 
passed. It seemed a city of the dead. But on each side 
of us, our guide assured us, there was plenty of life^-of 
trembling women and of anxious men, to whom the jingle 
of a spur or the clank of a sabre were sound of alarm. 
As we paused for a moment, in admiration of this solitude 
in a city-full, the sound of a key turned in an unoiled 
lock fell upon our ear. It proceeded from one of the 
short lanes — cuh^sac — ^before-mentioned, and to whose 
entrance three paces brought us. The key gave a second 
turn as we entered it, and we found ourselves face to face 
with an elderlv Moor, attired in one of those whitv-brown 
haicks of which we have lately seen so many thousands 
on the shoulders of people with long guns in their fists. 
The Moor was cleanly to look upon, his grey mustache 
was well combed ; he held in one hand a huge key, frill 
ten inches long and of antediluvian workmanship, and in 
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the otter a little boy with a lemon complexion and eyes 
SrS blaok as coal aud as large as saucers. He was evi- 
dently taken rather aback at seeing ub, and still more so 
when my companion, onrioua to enter a Moorish house 
that was not deserted and devastated like some we had 
already seen, expressed to him through our inteipreter an 
intention of visiting his domicile. The first reply was a 
negative, pronounced with considerable decision ; but, on 
insistance, the tone was quickly chatiged for one of sup- 
plication. His family (the old polygamiat meant hifl 
women) were there, and were not to be seen by strange J 
eyes, &c. There was a curious mixture of siippressed * 
indignation and compelled humility in the Moor's manner ' 
and tone, aud a look in liia eye told as plainly as words 
that he would have killed the Christian dugs had he 
dared ; but he waa qoickly pnt ont of his agony by our 
turning from his door, and then, out of gratitude, or the 
better to make ua forget the way to his harem, he led ua 
througli streets until he reached a house of good appear- 
ance, the door of which had evidently not been willingly 
opened, for the pauels were smashed acroRs, and entrance 
was easy. It was the dwelling of a well-to-do Moorieh 
merchant, whose name, as we ascertained from the address 
of houdreds of letters scattered over the floor, waa Mobadi 
Sharty ; and I regret to say — since the Spaniards will, of 
course, take it as a fnrther proof of the assistance England 
has afforded to the Moors in this war — that I met with a 
bill of lading, now in my possession, dated no further back 
than November 1835, of sundry sacks of dollars shipped 
from Gibraltar to the said Sbarty'a address. Tlie house 
had evidently been well furnished, and abundantly stored 
with all requisites and comforts for a large family in easy 
circumstances. The scene of deatnictiou it offered would 
have enfficod to convince us (had we not already found 
abundant mute evidence to the same eftect elsewhere) 
that Bedonina and Eabyles had shown little more mercy 

I to Mohammedans than to Jews. The owner of the house 
tkod his family had fled, our Moorish iiiend told ns, before 
W6 sack of the town ; bat they had evidently taken little 
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away with tKem. The house was full of furniture, and 
the whole of it was knocked to pieces. Everything 
was upset and broken. The occupants seemed to have 
departed in haste and recently, for there were plates with 
the remains of the last meal upon them. One pleasant 
little room was strewed with children's toys. There were 
dishes half-full of sweetmeats, and the remains of a stew 
still fresh. In a comer stood an English musical clock, 
made, as the dial-plate informed us, by Absolon, of London, 
and old enough, judging from the list of tunes fixed inside 
the door, and which were all jigs and minuets. But what 
gave the most complete idea of desolation and solitude 
was a cage overthrown on the floor of the patio, with a 
dead canary beside it. From some of the Jews I to-day 
obtained the admission that, although sorely despoiled, 
they were not completely ruined. " But what is the use 
of money," they said, " when there is nothing to buy for 
it ? There is no corn or flour in the place ; and no chance 
for some days of anything coming in from the surround- 
ing country. Will not the Spanish Government do some- 
thing for us, get us supplies, for which we will gladly 
pay ? " I asked them how they managed to conceal their 
cash from the spoiler. " In many ways," they said, 
" but most of them were of no avail. We put bags of 
money and valuables where they were the least likely to 
be sought ; at the bottom of water-jugs, and under the 
ashes on the hearth. Few of them escaped the search of 
the Moors." Unluckily for the Jews, the Moors were 
ready to go through fire and water for booty's sake, and 
many a hoard was discovered in the place where it was 
deemed most secure. 

Including the guns at Fort Martin and in the shore 
battery, at the Custom-house, in the position won upon 
the 4th inst., and in the citadel and batteries of Tetuan, 
the Spaniards have taken about ninety pieces of artillery 
since they arrived on this side of Cape Negro. A good 
many of these guns are brass. In the fortified camp 
twenty-six camels were taken. A number of flags were 
captured there and in Tetuan, two of which, a red and a 
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green, are very decent-looking banners, and will he Bent 
off to Madrid to-day. The telegraphic wires have been 
laid down from the gates of Tetuan to the coast, and the 
railway is begun wbioh is to extend along the same line. 
I can see that the general opinion in camp is becoming 
more and more favourable to peace, and to the probability 
of its being made ; and I hear of a bet, that Marshal 
O'Donnell will be amnmoned within a week to Madrid, 
where tltere can be no doubt that his presence is required. 

^B Tbtita^t, Feb. 9. 

Fi General Prim made a reconnoissance yesterday afternoon 
in the direction of Tangier, and marched for upwards of 
two leagues, but met with no opposition. He saw a 
number of Moors who fled at his approach, and others 
who came and made their submission. Two or three 
Moorish deeerters came into camp yesterday, one of them 
belonging to the regular army and wearing a red jacket 
under his haick. If what he said be true, it is probable 
that not a few others wiU follow. He went away, and 
said he should return to-day. He was assured that all 
who came might reckon on good treatment, and on being 
allowed to retain their horaea. It is reported that Marshal 
O'Donnell has some idea of forming an indigenous corps, 
which would doubtleas prove useful if the war were to 
continue. 

There is a report in Tehian that Muley Abbaa, after 
the execution of the chiefs of the Eabyles, whom he 
caused to be beheaded on account of their defeat on 
Saturday, was himself in danger from a mutiny among 
tiie Moorish soldiery, and that he had to ride for it. He 
is said to be now in Fez. These are the OTt-dits of Tetuan, 

iooncoming the truth of wliich I know nothing. 
. I lately saw it stated in an English print that the 
^taniards lost guna In the action of the Slst of January. 
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As the whole acooTint of the affair which included the 
above assertion was full of incorrect and even absurd 
stat-ements, proving ignorance of the position and nature 
of the ground fought over, it is not surprising that the 
vmter, drawing upon his imagination, should have pre- 
sented the Moors with a few Spanish guns. I sent you 
at the proper time a correct account of the action, at 
which I was present from beginning to end. I have 
seen few actions or skirmishes in this campaign in which 
the Moors were more decidedly worsted or so severely 
punished. I may add, once for all, that no artillery 
whatever has been taken by the Moors from the Spaniards 
on any occasion from the commencement of the war until 
the present time. Had the contrary been the case it 
could not have escaped my knowledge, and would of 
course have been communicated to you. 



Tetuan, -Fefc. 11. 

Events at first regarded as calamitous sometimes prove 
blessings in the end, and among such, perhaps, will have 
to be classed the sack of a large portion of Tetuan by the 
defeated and lawless army of the fugitive Muley Abbas. 
It has compelled the abominably dirty and negligent 
population to turn out of their houses the shattered frag- 
ments of their furniture, and, at the same time, an amount 
of rubbish and filth such as a European imagination could 
hardly conjure up. " You are removing the dirt of three 
centuries," said the intelligent Moorish alcalde whom 
the Spaniards have appointed; and really, judging from 
appearances, the Mohammedan did not greatly exaggerate. 
Except some parts of Galata, I know nothing that can 
even remotely compare with the streets of Tetuan, and 
notably with those of the Jewish quarter. You would 
not thank me for an attempt to catalogue the ingredients 
of the mass of foulness which, under Spanish direction. 
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,e TeUianeae are now raking up and removing — not 
willingly, believe me. The unfortunate Jews evidently 
think it very hard that old abuses should thus be inter- 
fered with, and that they should be compelled, by brown- 
coated, bayonet -bearing taskmastere, to delve, and 
aorape, and sweep, and gradually to remove the sacred 
accumulations of ages. Tlie owner of the rott«neat of 
boroughs could hardly have viewed the Reform Bill with 
greater disgust than they testify for this innovatiag 
and compulsory purification. I assure you it was a 
ijrtrange sight yesterday to see the main street of the 
fihetto crowded with these poor children of Israel, in 
their striped cotton coats and loose wliite trousers, Iheir 
beads for the most part bare, or scantily coveted with 
a skull-cap, their ankles naked, their feet slippered, their 
figures shambling, and slightly stooping, as of a people 
nsed to oppression; their countenances timid and furtive, 
jiheir slender hands, unused to rude toil, grasping but 
feebly shovel and broom. They were not hardly treated 
or Tinnecesaarily tormented ; the Spanish soldier is gene- 
rally neither brutal nor cruel ; but they were made to 
work, and evidently thought it a harsh and tyrannical 

3g. If they are kept to the necessary labour, in 
few days Tetuan will assume an aspeot hitherto un- 
known to its oldest inhabitant ; its streets will have sunk 
foot or two, and will no longer stifle the passenger 
with odours compared to which the combined emanation 

knacker's yard and an extensive soap-boiling 
establishment would seem Arabian perfumes ; its walls 
will be white-washed, with which object large quantities 
of lime are preparing ; water will have leave to flow 
down the gutters, at present choked with black and 
■fetid mu(l ; in short, the place will be fit to live in, which 
irtainly was not when we arrived here, except for 
Moora and African Jews. There Ja the less excuse for 
these horribly dirty habits, as water is extremely abun- 

■e ; there are wells and springs and streams all 
laround the town, and in nearly all its houses one finds 
pumps and foantains yielding a plenteous supply, olear 
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as ciystaL Only the very healthy and airy position of 
Tetnan, on a rising ground between two valleys, \^th 
sea or mountain breezes refreshing it from whatever 
quarter the wind may set, can have saved it from con- 
tinually recurring fevers and pestilence ; for, besides the 
dirt, the streets are narrow and confined, and the houses 
derive light and air chiefly from inner courts, oft«n only 
a few feet square. Externally few windows are seen, 
and most of those are but a foot high and half as broad 
— more like loopholes than windows. Here and there a 
semicircular box, like half a barrel, is fixed against the 
wall, covering an aperture, and having in its staves 
minute loopholes, not much larger than keyholes, through 
which one can fancy the dusky Moorish beauties steal- 
ing a glance at a passing pageant — ^perhaps at the gallant 
array of Muley Abbas's picked cavalry, as they went out, 
frill of confidence, to meet a disastrous defeat. From 
deserted window-sills and narrow ledges of the whitened 
brickwork sprout rich tufts of dark green vegetation, 
shooting upwards as if they would fain rise above the 
roof and catch the sunbeams the narrow streets exclude, 
or drooping downwards as though resigned to shade. 
Where rooms are not built across and over the street, 
narrow arches imite its opposite sides, as though the 
builder, mistrustfril of his work, had desired additional 
support The best of Tetuan's streets are but lanes, 
some with rugged pavement, others unevenly floored 
with earth, which the least rain converts into mud. They 
are narrow, as befits the climate ; tortuous and labyrin- 
thine, and meeting each other at all possible angles. 
At a short distance from the western exit from the town, 
outside of which now camps the corps of Don Juan Prim, 
is the principal square, mentioned in a former letter, and 
on the most conspicuous building of which, high above 
the ground, the Spaniards have painted, in large black 
letters, " Plaza de Espana*^ To facilitate reference and 
circulation, the Spaniards — who, in some things, display 
a promptitude and method I should hardly have expected 
from them — ^have already given names to the streets, 
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I have had tbem painted on boards, and are fixing them 
p at all comers. Conaideriag that they entered Tetuan 
' only on the 6th mat., a good deal Las already been done, 
and one important point gained is tliat the Moors have 
ispired with confidence in their new rulera. Some 
of the plundered Jews, conceiving, on the Spaniards' en- 
trance, that their star was in the ascendant, thought to 
indemnify themselves for their losees at the handa of the 
Moorish army by reprisals on the deserted Moorish houses. 
There was an excuse for them. They had been left, in 
matiy cases, without a bed to lie upon or a blanket to 
cover them ; they saw houses full of what they greatly 
needed and destitute of occupants, and they went fortii 
p themselves. One of the first acts of the Spanish 
authorities, when here installed, was to forbid the removal 
of property from deserted houses. It was necessary to 
I enforce the order, and two Jews, who were caught steal- 
I ing from a Moorish house, were visited with stripes. 
This had a great effect on the Moors. They felt them- 
selves protected — as the Israelites had felt themselves 
corrected ; and the orderly and quiet behaviour of the 
Spanish soldiery concurring to dissipate their first alarm, 
they began to emerge in numbers from their hiding- 
places, and to show themselves abroad witliout any signs 
The difference in the bearing of Jews and Moors 
is very striking. Cringing, servile, abject are the former; 
, even when in full security they seem to shrink from 
f dreaded question or reproof, and if you but raise your 
[ Toice they crouch as though they feared a blow. If they 
, escite contempt, they must also move to pity, for their 
broken spirit is the effect of long pereeoution. But mark 
i diflerenee in the Mohammedan. He is proud and 
I stoical, even in his great distress and disaster. His bear- 
3 erect, his countenance calm ; his eye, if it does 
I not always firmly sustain your gaze, at least betrays no 
" &int heart ; his supremacy is gone, but his manly dignity 
remains. Ou the 7th, the second day of Spanish pre- 
sence in Tetuati, I was particularly struck by this. 
Eambling through the Moorish quarter we met several of 
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its inhabitants, who had evidently come forth for tiie 
first time since the capture of the city, and with some 
doubts as to the reception reserved them by the invaders. 
But there were no signs of humiliation about them; they 
were none the less in their own esteem because conquered 
and subjected; they took their misfortune in the true 
fatalist spirit — ^it was so ordained, and there was no 
shame for them. 

Not only in the city, but in the adjacent country, the 
Moors seeni to be acquiring confidence in the Spaniards, 
and disposed to subnut quietly to their rule. Deputa- 
tions have arrived from villages, tendering submission 
and allegiancel Only yesterday afternoon one of them 
came in, apparently the corporation of some Moorish 
douar, anxious to see the General-in-Chief, and to pre- 
sent a modest tribute of fowls and eggs. Unfortunately 
0*Donnell was absent. The ex-chief of a tribe, whom 
the Emperor's Government had deprived of his authority, 
has offered to bring 13,000 men under Spanish govern- 
ment, provided he be restored to his station. There 
would be no diflSculty in forming a native corps here, 
and O'Donnell entertains the project. The soldiers and 
others who have presented themselves are assured of 
good treatment, of the possession of their horses, of 
security for their women, and of twice the pay they got 
from the Emperor of Morocco ; and, as they find that the 
Christians are fair in their dealings and keep their word, 
they show a disposition to accept the terms, and some 
have gone away again to inform their relatives and friends 
that the unbelievers offer good conditions and may be 
trusted. There is in this country — as pight be expected 
from the vicinity of French colonies — a party in favour 
of European rule, and which the Spaniards call the 
Argelino or Algerine party, which would prefer foreign 
domination to that of their present sovereign. That 
party, of course, rallies round the Spanish banner ; and 
now, for the first time since this army landed in Africa, 
information is obtained of the position of the enemy, the 
nature of the country, its resources, &c. When Prim 
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went out to reconnoitre a day or two ago, and advanced 
a couple of leagues towards Tangier, he pasaed through 
several villages, the inhabitants of which showed no 
Bigna of terror, nor sought to avoid the foreign soldiers, 
the report of whose orderly, inofFenaive behaviour had 
already reachud them. The Tetuaa Moors have actually 
entreated the Spanish authorities to extend the term 
originally fixed for those inhabitants who have 6ed to 
return to and take possession of their homes. They 
have been granted jmtil to-morrow. Some appear to 
have fled far, and others have been prevented returning 
by terror of armed bands, probably wandering, thieving 
stragglers from the routed army. For protection from 
theae, some of the country people have asked to retain 
their arms, and have beep allowed to do so. In Tetuan 
all the arms have heen called in by the authorities, but 
~ very much doubt whether all, or nearly all, have been 
I'^ven np, although a great number of old unserviceable 
" weapons have been aent into atore. The number of the 
wounded Moora left in hospital here was exaggerated by 
rumour. I hear that there are not much more than 
1000 of the worst wounded. All who could hobble or 
crawl ded on the approach of the Spaniards. I told you 
that on Sunday forenoon, from the liill of the Caabah, we 
law a long train of Moors making for the lateral valley 
ttiat leads towards Tangier. When Rios's troops crowned 
the height, a large body of Moorish horse (about 2000, 
it is said) was just outside the western gate of Tetuan, 
hud it was at them that the shots were fired from the 
gana on the citadel. 

There seems no danger of a scarcity of aupplies here, 
even were communication by sea cut ofE The drove 
of oxen and cows that accompanied the army from the 
Jinea of Ceota is now large and on the increase. Twenty 
beasts were purchased the other day by the commissariat 
for little more than £20 sterling. They are small, hut, 
even were they smaller, the price is ridiculously low. 
The people of the surrounding countrf, which is thickly 
sprinkled with villages and hamlets, show every dispo- 
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sitioD, I am assxired, to bring in articles for sale, the 
utmost pains having been taken to convince them that 
the Spaniards pay for everything. The Spanish soldier, 
as I have taken occasion more than once to remark, is 
habitually good-tempered and well-behaved, and I attri- 
bute this in great measure to his sober habits. He does 
not irritate his system and his temper by the abuse of 
strong drinks, as English and French soldiers are but 
too apt to do, especially under circumstances of hardship 
and exposure. He is no dram-drinker, or consumer of 
that deleterious absinthe which plays such mischief 
among the French army in Africa. To his sobriety is 
unquestionably to be chiefly set down the scarcity of 
cases of misconduct in the army, which it would be un- 
just not to recognise and extol. Living, as I have now 
done since the end of last November, in the very midst 
of the soldiers, with their tents all around, and often very 
near to mine, I have not once seen or heard of a fight 
among them, scarcely so much as a brief dispute or verbal 
brawl, and courts-martial have been almost unknown. 
Without going nearly so far as some of my Spanish 
friends, who, in their nawe enthusiasm at their recent 
successes over these imdisciplined, ill-armed, and ill- 
commanded Africans, sometimes proclaim their infantry 
to be the first in the world, I must admit that they 
possess qualities which constitute them excellent mate- 
rials for the manufacture of first-rate armies ; and their 
conduct towards the natives is, as far as I have as yet 
had opportunities of observing and ascertaining, exempt 
from reproach. It were desirable, however, that while 
respecting persons and their immediate property, they 
should show more consideration for one branch of the 
wealth of this country, and that is its orchards. It is 
quite nece,ssary that the soldier should boil his pot ; but, 
at the expense of a little more trouble, he might manage 
to do so with less precious fuel than fruit-trees. If this 
army, or a considerable portion of it, passes the spring 
in and around Tetuan, as is highly probable, I fear the 
rich orchards that surround us will be grievously de- 
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vaatated. Orange and almond trees are really too 
agreeable in their aspect, and loo valuable in their pro- 
dnce, for one to behold them without regret serving to 
oook the beans and bacon of hnngry battalions. I be- 
lieve that the attention of the military authorities has 
been called to the abuse, and doubtless means will be 
taken to check it. An active provost and guard, in- 
trusted with a reaeooable latitude as to the infliotjoa of 
prompt punishment on offenders taken in the act, would 
also be a most uaefiil .institution, more for the town than 
for the oamp, and leas for the soldiers than for the host 
of cantoenmen, petty vendors of aunilriea, and equivocal 
camp-followers of all deBuriptions, who stick to the skirts 
of this army, and have lately much increased iu numbers, 
and are likely still further to do bo, now that it is in 
poflBessiou of a considerable town. 

By this time you will have learnt the honours be- 
stowed on General O'Donnell, whose title of Count of 
Lucena, a simple tltulo de Costilla, has beeu exchanged, 
in reward for his late auccesaes, for that of Duke of 
Tetuan, with the grandeeahip of Spain of the first clasB. 
This liberal recognition of their General's services has, 
I believe, given general satisfaction in the army, and 
yesterday and the evening before numerous bodies of 
officers visited the Command er-in-CliieC to offer their con- 
gratulationa. People now ask what will be done for 
I Prim, who certainly, after O'Donnell, is the most pro- 
I minent figure in this army, as he is also the General 
I ■whom the troops best love and most couflde in. He is a 
I tiom soldier, fearless, daring, and fortunate ; to his 
military qualitiea and never-failing example is due a 
large share of the successes this army has had in Africa ; 
and in the last and by far the moat important engage- 
ment that has yet taken place, he was tbe first man in 
the Moorish battery, riding in at an embrasure, followed 
by fonr of his Staff, and cutting down with his own hand 

I the two first of the enemy who barred the paasage. At 
tile moment he did this the troops that immediately 
followed him were almost borne down by a very heavy 
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fire; it was a decisive moment, when it became not a 
fault but a duty in a General to expose himself like a 
regimental officer. When Prim's men saw their General 
suddenly disappear through a narrow opening in a high 
bank, they set up a shout and dashed forward, and the 
Moors, already astounded by the sight of five horsemen 
falling suddenly among them, dealing sabre-cuts and 
pistol-shots d discrStion, fell back and quickly fled. 

Generals Echague and La Saussaye and Staff came over 
here yesterday in a steamer from Ceuta, to visit the new 
conquest and congratulate their comrades. There has 
been no fighting at Ceuta since our departure. Troops 
went out to the old Moorish haunt, the hoquetCj or pass, 
of Anjera, opposite the Spanish redoubts on the right, 
and burnt some douars, one of which consisted of about 
140 cottages. A few Moors came down and fired at 
them as they retired, but the fire was trifling and 
scarcely returned. 

We learnt last night that the English admiral at 
Gibraltar had congatulated the captain of the Spanish 
frigate Blanca on the recent successes before Tetuan, 
congratulations which appear to give much satisfaction 
to some of my susceptible friends among the Spaniards, 
who were inclined to be indignant because the English 
Consul at Algesiras did not hoist his colours for the 
victory of the 4th and fall of Tetuan. 



Tetuan, Feb. 12, 

Now that fighting is for the time suspended, that no 
Moorish camp is in sight, or restless enemy harassing 
the outposts and provoking repulse, the great question 
of interest here is, and for some days has been, that of 
peace or war. Is the campaign at an end, or not ? Will 
Tetuan prove the limit of advance, or Tangier be shortly- 
assailed? The majority of opinions, the unanimity of 
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wifilieH, were for the first alternative ; but it is only si 
yesttrclay tliat scarcely any one doubta of its realisation. 
For, yesterday forenoon, four tall and dignified Moors, 
well attired, well mounted, and with an escort, reached 
O'DouneU's headquarters, whither they had been for- 
warded by General Prim, who commands the corps in 
advance, and were ushered into the tent of the Cora- 
ma nder-in- Chief. The details of what passed beneath 
the shade of that sacred cauvaes are of course environed 
with the customary mystery, but the substance baa oozed 
out, and is understood to be to the following effect : — 
Tiie chief of the four envoys was the Kaid of Tangier, 
and he came Irom Muley Abbas. Becent events, be said, 
had convinced the Frinoe that Allah was not on tbe side 
of the Moors, and that therefore they could not conquer. 
He sent, therefore, to know what the Christians wanted. 
Jo this O'Doanell replied that he came to Africa to make 
rimr, and not to make peace, and that he had not autbo- 
jity to conclude the latter, nor could ho say what terms 
his Government might think fit to demand, but he would 
send immediately to the Quoen of Spain, and would be 
prepared with a reply on Thursday next. To this end 
General Uztariz, of the general Staff, left yesterday after- 
noon, on board tbe Vulcano man-of-war steamer, for Ali- 
oant, whence he will hasten to Madrid and return hither 
by Thursday, on which day the Moorish deputies will re- 
visit the camp to receive a reply. It is said to be pro- 
ibable that Muley Abbas himself will come to tbe camp, as 
he has expressed a wish to make the acquaintance of the 
Spanish Commander-in-Cbief The Moora say they had 
been deceived as to Spanish power and resources, which 
they had believed to be much less than they have lately 
been shown to be, and they recognise their inability to 
oontioue the struggle. The Spaniards, who, with an obsti- 
OBte prejudice that troubles itself little about proofs, see 
the agency of the British Consui-Geueral everywhere and 
in everything, of course beUeve that it is he who has 
misrepresented them to the Moora, forgetting the fact 
that their long endurance of repeated insults to and 
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aggressions upon their African possessions fully acconnts 
for the low estimate formed of their force and energy. 

The question now is, what terms will Spain demand, 
and will they be such as the Moorish Emperor can and 
ought to accept? The point on which a difficulty is 
most likely to arise is that of the indemnity which will 
be claimed from the Moors for the expenses of the war. 
There are no means of knowing what those expenses 
have been ; probably General O'Donnell himself does not 
exactly know them. I hear them, however, estimated at 
very large sums ; and, notwithstanding the proximity of 
the scene of war to the Spanish ports, from what I have 
seen of the lavish manner in which everything has been 
done — of the haste, waste, improvidence, and, there can 
be no doubt, exorbitant charges and extensive peculation 
that have attended the supplying of this army — it would 
not surprise me to learn that such estimates were correct. 
In asserting that there have been mismanagement, mal- 
administration, and mal-practices, I may very possibly 
meet with contradiction from some of the Madrid papers, 
which will admit nothing short of perfection in every- 
thing relating to the army of Africa, and to all connected 
with it, and whose exaggerated and fulsome laudation 
of their army, their Generals, their Government, their 
countrymen, and themselves, as well as their calumnies 
and unfounded statements respecting England, can but 
injure their cause and excite the laughter of impartial 
observers. But from persons on the spot, although as 
Spaniards they may not choose loudly to proclaim their 
concurrence with what I state, no contradiction is to be 
anticipated. The army has been well supplied, but this 
has been done at an exorbitant cost. The expedition 
was undertaken, as you know, on a sudden, and with 
scarcely any previous preparation. The consequence 
was the long delay within the lines of Ceuta, where 
cholera and profitless combats cost so many lives. That 
the delay and loss might not be greater, it was necessary 
to lavish money and to cast economical considerations to 
the winds. Things were done, said an acute Spanish 
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officer to me the otiier day, d la /n^tea— tliat is to sayjiB 
regiirdless of expense. A most deft;ctive administratioa ( 
aggravated tlie evil. This was to be expected at the 
commencement of a war begun in haste by a nation na- 
accnatomed for nearly half a century to other than civil 
oooteBta. A large demand for epeedy supplies naturally 
entailed high prices and heavy charges. Rations and 
forage of the best quahty had to bo sought in foreign 
countries, because there was no time to prepare them at 
home. Beef, biscuit, bacon, and compi'L-ssed hay have 
come in large quantitiee fiom England — some compensa- 
tion for the injury which the Gibraltar merchants assert 
to have been (lone to the trade of that place by the pre- 
sent war, A large number of steamers, foreign as well 
as Spanish, were taken up, generally at prices extremely 
remunerative to the owners. Nothing was spared, in 
short; and, if the war was to be carried through auccess- 
fully in spite of the disadvantage of its premature com- 
mencement, it was necessary that nothing should be 
BpEireil. But when the question of indemnity, to be paid 
by the humbled foe, is brought forward, it may be quea- 
tioned whether that enemy can fairly be made to bear 
expenses which were enormously increased by the un- 
called-for hurry in which tiie struggle was commenced. 
If, instead of opening the campaign on the Queen's birth- 
day, ita commencement had been postponed, as it per- 
fectly well uiigbt have been, to a later date and a fitter 
season, the Spaniards might have done theii fighting, if 
aot for half price, at least for a vast deal less than it has 
ooat them. And it will be only jnst that the Spamsh 
Qtjvemment should take ibis into consideration when 
drawing its bill on the Emperor of Morocco. We have 
lieard great things of the resources of the Moorish trea- 
amy, of accumulated treasures, reminding one of the 
.Arabian Nightt ; of heaps of gold and jewels, the guards 
of which, once posted, are relieved only by death, iest 
they should reveal the tempting amount of the wealth 
they watch over. One is apt to suspect exaggeration in 
Buch tales, and, moreover, the cost of this war, whatever 
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it may prove when all is added up, will unquestionably 
have been such as might well stagger even a wealthier 
potentate than the sovereign of Morocco can reasonably 
be supposed to be. I am not inclined to think, however, 
that the Spanish Government will show itself grasping 
on this occasion, or will insist upon the very last ounce 
of its pound of flesh. Various reasons render a contrary 
course politic and probable. Spain has no wish to con- 
tinue a war the main objects of which have already been 
fdlly attained. She has raised herself in her own esteem 
by showing that, when the necessity arises or when she 
chooses to believe that it has arisen, she is able to put in 
the field a well equipped and eflBcient army. She has 
shown that she possesses soldiers who will fight, oflScers 
to lead them, and generals who can command — w^ell 
enough, at any rate, to baffle the slender strategy of the 
Moors. My conviction is that the Spaniards, had they 
to bear the whole cost of the war, would think it a cheap 
price to pay for the amount of self-satisfaction they have 
obtained, and which I am persuaded was its chief object^ 
to say nothing of any little pleasant fancies some of the 
more sanguine may have indulged in respecting possible 
European complications, with a vision in the distance ot 
a combined French and Spanish fleet bombarding Gib- 
raltar, with the sole object, of course, of restoring it to 
Spain. There can be no doubt that, besides that self- 
approval which the poet tells us is far preferable to the 
applause of others, Spain has improved her position in 
Europe by this war. Her soldiers have fought bravely 
and her people have shown patriotism, and have given 
practical proof of it by pecuniary sacrifices. It will still 
be the opinion of many that she might have chosen better 
means of proving her reviving prosperity and spirit ; but 
she has succeeded in that of her selection, and will not 
be refused the amount of credit to which such success 
entitles her. Her object is now attained. The continua- 
tion of the war can but swell the amount to be claimed 
^t its conclusion from the Moors. The contest, were it 
prolonged for years, could hardly terminate at a moment 
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F «f more complete snccess. TIio hostile enny has been 
totally defeated, and a great portion of it, if tlie acconutB 
be correct that reach ua from Gibraltar and olaewhere, 
has abandoned its ooIootb and dispersed to its homes. 
Strong positions, an important town, 100 guns, and nearly 
1000 tents, remain in the hands of the victor. The Span- 
ish army is content with its laurels, and, althongh I am 
sure it would cheerfully march onwards if ordered, it 
would assuredly and by its own confession much prefer 
leaving these inhospitable shores and returning to Spain 
to enjoy the hero-worship that awaits it at the hands of 
its countrymen, and especially of its conutfywomen. It 
would seem, then, an easy matter to content all parties, 
1 Bven the Moors, so far as people can be content who have 
I been beaten into submiasion. After proving the gallantry 
I cf her troops, Spain has now an excellent opportunity of 
iflplaying the moderation and magnanimity of her states- 
Inen by being merciful in her conditions to a vanquished 



Tetuas, fa. 16. 

[ Hot a shot has been fired since my last letter, nor an 

I «iemy seen ; and although the precautions nsnal in war 

e are of course taken, it may be said that we are in a 

tate of virtual armistice. Genera! Uztariz has not yet 

toturned from Madrid, but it is understood that the reply 

othe communication of which he was the bearer has 

I teen telegraphed, and the Moorish Ambassadors are ex- 

I pected hero this day to receive it. General Lemery, 

I Chief Aide-de-Caaip to the King, has been here for the 

I last two days, and leaves to-night to return to Madrid. 

I He brought an autograph letter from the Queen of Spain, 

\ expressing her gratitude to the army for its recent suo- 

leases. 

In consequence of irregularities, certain excesses, and 
some thefts committed by camp-followers, the General-in- 
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Chief has just published a very rigorous bando, or procla- 
mation, promising summary and severe punishment (in 
some cases death, in others stripes) to offenders of the 
classes therein ' specified. The protection of fruit-trees 
and of the growing crops is included in the provisions of 
this enactment. Spanish sutlers and shopkeepers are to 
be allowed to establish themselves here only if they can 
prove their stock-in-trade to be worth 8000 reals (£80), 
and the authorities at the Spanish ports are to refuse 
passports for Africa to others. Hitherto any ruffian who 
could muster a skin of wine and a string of sausages and 
money enough to pay his passage across the Straits came 
over here, under the false colours of an honest vendor, 
on the look-out for waifs and strays. When Tetuan was 
taken, a number of these established themselves in 
deserted shops or set up stalls in the streets. Since then 
many more vagabonds and equivocal characters have 
been coming in, and complaints have been made of rob- 
beries. Three or four dozen persons of the above stamp 
have been sent off in a string, tied two and two with 
cords, to their respective parishes in Spain, and more 
will doubtless follow. 

Besides adventurers of this class, curiosity to visit 
Tetuan, and to view the beautiful landscape that sur- 
rounds it, has allured hither more respectable visitors, 
including several artists and photographers, who here find 
abundant employment for their pencils and instruments. 
Grand landscapes, beautiful nooks and scraps of rural 
scenery, camp scenes, quaint buildings, strange groups 
of figures, striking heads of Moors and Arabs and Jews 
and negroes, here abound, to say nothing of the view of 
snow-white Tetuan itself, with its tall mosque-tower in 
the centre, its turreted batteries, the emerald -green knoll 
close to its northern extremity, just below the ascent to 
the Casbah, which flanks it on that side, as does a nig- 
ged line of mountains to the south, while the slope in its 
front is thickly clothed with fruit-trees, vines, and tall 
canes. A more beautiful situation than that of Tetuan 
is hardly to be found anywhere. It is surrrounded by 
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net valleys and fertile slopes ; its position, open to sea 
and mountain breezes, can hardly be otberwise than 
bealthy ; it ia only about seven miles from tbe sea, and 
is connected with it by a river which labour would doubt- 
less render navigable for larger vessels than can at pre- 
sent ascend it ; from the sea-shore to within a very few 
hu:idred yards of its gates the gronnd is perfectly level, 
and therefore most favourable to the constraction of a 
railway ; there is excellent water in abundance, and the 
Boil readily yields an immense variety of the productions 
both of the temperate and the torrid zones; there axe 
good fishing grounds near at hand, and I have no doubt 
an abnndanoe of game, although the march and presence 
of Bucceaaive armies and the amount of firing that has 
lately gone on in this neighbourhood have for the moment 
scared it away. In short, Tetuan, in the hands of a civil- 
ised and industrious people, ought to, and no doubt 
■would, become a most flourishing city. The first thing 
to be done would be to clean out the town, a process as 
yet but veiy partially accomphahed, and to spread the 
prodigious amount of manure that would thereby be col- 
lected over the neighbouring country, of whicli it would 
fertilise many thousands of acres, whose crops, if at all 
proportionate to the antiquity and fragrance of the fecun- 
dating material, ought to be of unparalleled richness. As 
regards the railway, one for horse -carriages is in course 
of constraction. The telegraph ia already eatabhshed, 
its posts and wires doubtlesa much puzzling any inquisi- 
tive Moors who may observe them through telescopes 
from distant hilla. The river is extremely tortuous on 
its way from the town to the sea. At a short distance 
from the latter it becomes more navigable than at its 
mouth, where it is choked by an accumulation of sand. 
Some of the kinds of fish on this part of the Barbary 
coast — that ia to say, from Ceuta southwards — are so 
much prized that fishing-boats have come from very dis- 
tant Spanish porta, since the Spanish occupation has per- 
mitted them to pursue their avocation without fear of mol- 
estation. With respect to game, I perceive by letters 
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from sporting friends in England that the mention I have 
made of the numerous coveys of partridges and swarms 
of rabbits met with on our tedious march southwards has 
induced a belief that the fowling-piece is heard here as 
often as the rifle, and that there has been greater slaugh- 
ter of birds and wild animals than of Moors and Spaniards. 
But either there is little taste for sporting in this army, 
or the possibility of indulging it was not anticipated, for 
the only partridge I have seen, otherwise than on the 
wing, was one that a soldier caught one day (Spanish 
soldiers catch anything, even monkeys) when out gather- 
ing wood. It was a remarkably fine bird, red-legged, 
larger than the European red-legged partridge, and had a 
peculiar plumage of black and dark green feathers about 
the head. I dare say it would have been excellent eat- 
ing had it not been spoilt by the execrable devices of a 
Spanish soldier-cook. Never, more than in this army, 
was the proverb appropriate which says that " God sends 
meat, but the devil sends cooks." It needs a strong 
stomach and a good appetite (which latter is pretty gen- 
eral here) to enable one to swallow the horrible messes 
concocted by these imiformed Soyers. Of hares I have 
seen none, but should suppose there must be plenty. 
Babbits, as I have before said, are in many places as 
plentiful as in a warren. Nor are larger animals wanting-, 
at no great distance. A French gentleman now here, 
and who some years ago visited and shot in the vicinity 
of Tetuan, has pointed out to me hills where he describes 
wild boars to be almost as numerous as rabbits in the 
plain. The severe cold we have had for the last three 
or four days ought to bring some of them down to the 
lower grounds. Snow fell yesterday in the streets of 
Tetuan, and the inhabitants seemed to gaze at it with 
astonishment. A Jew, apparently about 45 years of age, 
told me he remembered to have seen it only once before 
in his life. A tin bucket of water which stood outside 
my tent last night was frozen this morning several inches 
thick, and to-day the highest mountain visible is white, 
and several much lower summits are thickly sprinkled 



f with enow. Even, however, if this lanusually severe 
t weather should drive aanglier iuto the valleys, I know 
I not whether it will be practicahle to pursue him far, ex- 
[ cept with an escort or in pretty strong parties, for there 
f are still armed bands hovering in the neighbourhood, 
J although by no means numeioua, so far as we can learn, 
I and invariably disappearing when a reconnoissauce goes 
Two soldiers washing their linen in the river, at 
I no great distance from town and camp, were wounded 
I the other day. Several reconnoissances by small bodies 
of troops have been made in various directions during the 
st few days, but they have met with nothing remarkable 

■ requiring note. The consideration of the Spanish 
j generals for the natives is carried to a high pitch. Gen- 
eral Turon was out reconnoitring the other day with a 

[■ few battaUons, wlien, on approaching a village, soma of 
I the inhabitants came out to meet him, and to beg be 
J would not march through the place because their women 
f "Were there, and they feared their being seen. The Gene- 
ral, very goodnaturedly, complied with the request, and 
made a circuit round the village. 

■ With respect to the interior of Tetuan, I have scarcely 
anything to add to former letters. It contains little 
worthy of remark in the way of aroldtecture. Its mosqueB 
are very plain, and its bouses, with a few exceptions, are 

lean description. The Moors have been emerging 
from their hiding-placea and coming in from the neigh- 
Iwuring villages and country houses, where they had 
taken refuge either from the esceeses and violence of 
their own countrymen or on the approach of the Spaniards, 
and the city has assumed a mnch more populous appear- 
ance. The bazaar is still desolate — a mass of rubbish, 
ruin, and confusion ; but some street shops are open here 
and there, besides those kept by Jews and by Spanish 
intruders, and some Moorish cafis have also resumed 
tbeir trade. The coffee they provide, made in tlie Turk- 
ish manner, with the grounds in it, is by no means bad, 
I but the places in which it is vended are dark, dirty holes, 
hung with fusty matting. I yesterday found a French 
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artist sketching the interior of one of them, bnt he was 
ill-satisfied with his subject, and declared that Algiers, 
when first taken by the French, offered far better ma- 
terials for the painter. The motley aspect of the Tetuan 
Bluets cannot Ml, however, to fumish Btrikiiig groups 
for pencil and brash. In the more crowded thorough- 
fares passage is often difficult in the busy hours of the 
day, and especially in the main street, leading down to 
the great Plaza de Espana (how different in appearance 
from its Boman namesake I), in which it is said that 
12,000 men might be drawn up, and to the Jewish quar- 
ter. The dirty, squalid-looking Jews, in their skull-caps, 
linen trousers, and tattered cloaks or burnouses, have 
gained confidence from the protection afforded them, and 
elbow their way with little ceremony through the groups 
of Spanish soldiers, who, in yellow undress jackets or in 
brown surtouts, stand at the shop doors bargaining for 
beans, sausages, agvardienie^ and others of their favourite 
delicacies. The Moors stalk slowly along, grave, erect, 
and apparently unobservant, or sit in twos and threes in 
the portals of houses, and watch — often, as it seems to 
me, with unfriendly scowl — ^the passage of the Christian 
invader. Yonder passes a bundle of clothes, more or 
less ragged and unclean, surmounted by an enormous 
straw hat, pressed down over the face and completely 
covering the shoulders of the wearer. From beneath 
the drapery appear the lower halves of two very lean 
brown legs, the feet pertaining to which are thrust, 
stockingless, into huge slippers, once yellow. There is 
nothing to indicate the sex of this ambulant object, but 
you are informed that it is an ancient female Moor. 
Here comes a party of oflScers bent on purchases. There 
is a mania for buying all kinds of articles of Moorish 
manufacture — ^guns, swords, goomias^ gold embroidered 
girdles, kerchiefs and scarfs, silver ornaments from 
Tamsna, in the far interior of Morocco, bottles of scent, 
and frippery and tawdry of every description. Notwith- 
standing the recent sack, the demand has caused a large 
supply of many of these articles to be produced, 'and I 
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l-8uspect tliat the ChUilreii of lerael, who are the principal 
L vendors, or who, at any rate, act as go-hetweeiia with 
( Christian and Moor, must be making something hand- 
Bome in the way of brokerage. One article very much 
demanded, hnt as yet not supplied, is monkoys. There 
, proverbial saying in Spain about the monkeys of 
' Tetuan, hut it appears to he founded in error, Hke many 
I other sayings of tiie kind. These interesting and much- 
coveted animals reside at a place called Sheshuan, some 
I twenty-four hours' journey hence, and whence, owing to 
the war and state of the country, it has hitherto been 
impossible to obtain any. Pending their arrival, all 
I manner of Jewish and Moorish finery, trinkets, and 
.clothes are sought after, even when not in the very 
freshest and cleaneet state, and it is evident that the 
Moorish style will he all the vogue in Madrid this spring. 
From what I hear, there was a good deal of old china in 
' Tetuan, but it was nearly all smashed by those terrible 
L Bavages, the warriors of Muley Abbas and Sidi Achmet, 
I A large quantity which was in one of the beet houaea in 
I the town was found unbroken, and was set apart, aa 1 hear, 
3 sent to the Queen; bo that It perhaps formed the con- 
I tents of one or more of a number of heavy wooden cases 
which latelywentteMadrid,with tents, banners, &o., under 
chai^ of an aide-de-camp of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Seven or eiglit ovens are abeady at work in Tetuan, 
and others are being prepared, to complete the number 
of sixteen, for the baking of bread for the use of the 
army ; 10,000 rations of fresh bread were issued to-day, 
and must bo a pleasant change to the troops, long accus- 
tomed to hard biscuit. This latter article must have cost 
large sums to the Spanish Government during the present 
war, for, owing to the frequent damp to which it was 
exposed, a great deal of it got mouldy, and had to be 
thrown away. 



Since the above was written, tlie Moorish envoys have 
been to eaaip for the reply to their inquiry i^s to the 
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conditions on which the Spaniards are willing to make 
peace. They were the same persons who came before, 
the principal among them being a dark, resolute, haughty- 
looking man, who is said to be the Governor of Tangier 
and the 'RifL He has lately been fighting against the 
Spaniards, and in the course of conversation casually 
mentioned that on the 1st of January, in the action of 
Castillejos, he cut down several Moors, who persisted in 
running away when he wanted them to fight. The 
envoys came from the camp of Muley Abbas, at about 
four leagues from Tetuan, on the road to Tangier. They 
were at once introduced into the* tent of O'Donnell, 
before whom they sat in their usual attitude of respect, 
with their hands resting on their knees and their palms 
turned upwards. The General complimented them on 
the valour of their troops, saying that if the Spaniards 
had prevailed it was because justice was on their side. 
The interview was not long, and after it was over the 
Moors went into a tent occupied by some of the Staff and 
took coffee. They brought with them a box, carefully 
enveloped in canvass, as a present to the General, and 
there was much conjecture among the bystanders as to 
its contents, which proved to be some extremely fine 
dates. They also brought some bags of the same for 
their acquaintances among the Staff officers, between 
whom and them there was much cordiality during the 
rather long time the Moors remained in camp. One of 
these, when the amicable intercourse was at its height, 
said, with a peculiar smile, " Good friends and sincere 
though we be to-day, to-morrow, if we meet in the field, 
we shall be as bitter enemies as ever." These words 
were variously commented upon, and by some were 
thought to bode ill for that peace which here is generally 
desired. It was not far from sunset when the Moorisk 
cavalcade left the camp, accompanied by General Rios, 
Governor of Tetuan ; and as the strangely-attired Moham- 
medans wound down the slope that leads from headquar- 
ters tents to the road, their draped and hooded figures, 
sitting tall upon their high saddles covered with crimson 



or blue cloth, their outlandish accoutrements and their 
wild escort of men on foot (consisting chiefly of Moors of 
the Kiff, and including a veiy strildng-lcoking black 
elave, with a. large silver ring through one ear), con- 
trasted curiously witb the modem nnifonas of General 
Bios and bis StafF, and witli the shining helmets and 
regular array of the party of cavalry that brought up the 
rear. It was Uke a scene in a play. The Moors sleep 
in. Tetuan to-night. They are to take coffee witb 
General Kios, and to viait the office of the electric tele- 
graph, and will return to their camp to-morrow morning. 
On their way to this camp to-day they saw General 
Prim, whose tents are in front of Tetuao, and who, like 
a, generous enemy aa be is, is always particularly kind 
and attentive to the Moora who come in bis way. When 
the envoys last came, he made one of them a present 
of a revolver, discharging it in his presence tbat h6 
might see the rapidity of the fire. To-day be gave him 
ammunition for it, expressing a hope that it would not 
be used against Spaniards, 

The impression in camp to-night seema unfavourable 
' to peace. The conditions proposed to the Moors are not 
' known, but it is feared that tbey are exorbitant. There 
" a talk of 400,000,000 of reals for the expenses of the 
war, and the cession of Tetuan to the Spanish Crown, 
Tbeae would certainly bo nngenerous and unreasonable 
y conditions, and, although my information comes from a 
I quarter in which I have confidence, I can hardly believe 
I it correct ; or, if it be so, we may suppose tbat the 
V Spanish Government is asking more than it means to 
I take. It would have a better effect, however, to ask 
I moderate terms and insist upon them. As for Tetuan, 
rould be of bttle value to the Spaniards, since it has 
I no port, nor any safe anchorage in east winds, and, as 
Ifor the richness of the country, which I have described, 
re is plenty of rich land in Spain to reclaim and cul- 
tivate before Spaniards need go and seek it abroad. The 
probabilities are, that if Tetuan were ceded to Spain, it 
would be again taken from her by a surprise (as several 
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other former Spanish possessions in Africa have been^ 
and as Melilia would haye been, were it worth the taking) 
the first time that some careless Minister of War leffc it 
with a slender garrison, or iU supplied with means of 
defence. As for the £4,(K)0,000 sterling, said to be claiiiied 
for the expenses of the war, I fear the sum will stagger < 
the Moorish Emperor, eyen though it be payable, as I 
am told, in instalments at long interyals. Within a 
short time we .shall doubtless know something more 
positiye on all these points. 



Tetuan, Feb, 19. 

The conditions on which the Spanish Ooyemment has 
informed the Moors that it is ready to make peace may 
possibly transpire at Madrid and reach you before this 
letter. In case they should not do so, I will tell you 
what they are here believed to be. In the first place, 
the cession to Spain of all the territory recently acquired 
by her arms ; an indemnity for the expenses of the war 
of 200,000,000 reals, or £2,000,000 sterling (there are 
persons who believe the indemnity claimed to be double 
that amount) ; a Spanish Minister resident and a mis- 
sionary college at Fez; a treaty of commerce placing 
Spain on the same footing with the most favoured nation. 
There are, perhaps, minor conditions, relating to the 
oonfirmation and future observance of former treaties 
between Spain and Morocco, &c. ; but the above are the 
principal points of the proposed treaty of peace, and the 
knowledge of them has caused much surprise and some 
disgust in this army. The condition relating to the 
cession of territory is generally blamed. It is said to 
mean the whole of the country over which this army has 
passedi — ^the land, that is to say, from Ceuta to Tetuan, 
between the sea and the mountains. This really seems 
an arrangement too unprofitable and even inconvenient 
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for the Spaniards, and too likely to give rise to frequent 
dispates and colliaions, for it to be tJie one really in- 
tended. There is not a town nor even a village in the 
whole distance, and what can Spain want with a tract of 
marah and jungle which would need great labour in 
clearing and draining before it could bo brought into 
cultivation, and to protect which from Moorish incuraiona 
a considerable permanent force would be required? It 
would seem more probable that the demand is for the 
lines round Ceuta (up to the slopea of the Sierra Bullones) 
and for the city of Tetuan, with the valley between it 
and the sea. In either case it is loolced upon here as 
injudicious and ungenerous. In fact, since the condi- 
tions transpired, this army is becoming exceedingly 
Moorish. The view taken here of the whole circnra- 
Btances of the case is very different from that which 
seems to have been adopted and acted upon in Madrid 
councils. Arguing upon the tacit admission that the 
main object of this war has been to acqnire credit for 
the Spanish turmy and increased consideration for Spain 
as a nation, the military complain that the oonclnsion 
mars the oommencement, and that the exactions of tho 
diplomatist tamiah the laurels of the soldier. In short, 
in this matter the Camp is at variance with Court and 
Cabinet, I hear the caee statod as follows : The difB- 
culties of the war, enhanced by its hasty commencement, 
called fortli the best qualities of the Spanish soldier, and 
by their exhibition were surmounted ; he gained reputa- 
tion in Europe by his patience under hardship, his ready 
obedience to his superiors, his excellent conduct in camp, 
and also by his braveiy in the field ; after three months 
of suffering from climate and disease, combined with 
much fatiguing duty, and during which he fought in 
twenty combats and skirmishes without being once de- 
feated, he beat a large force of tlie enemy out of strong 
positions, capturing the whole of his artillery and camp, 
and, as a consequence of this complete victory and of the 
total I'out of the Moors, entering Tetuan within forty- 
eight hours. In the town Ms behaviour was exemplary, 
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and not a single excesis was committed among tlie un- 
fortunate inhabitants, who welcomed him as their pre- 
server from the ill-usage of their own fellow-subjects. 
While it is admitted that the Moors have proved a tax 
less formidable foe than many anticipated, it is at the 
same time maintained, and not without reason, that the 
whole course of the campaign has done credit to the 
Spanish soldier, and consequently to the Spanish nation4 
And when the Moors, finding themselves unable to con- 
tend with the far greater military resources of Spain, and 
being also, it is believed, sorely distressed by civil dis- 
sensions, applied humbly and cordially for peace, con- 
fessing themselves beaten, and craving to know on what 
conditions it would be conceded, it was hoped here that 
the Spanish Government would show itself generous, and 
thus further add to the credit which Spain is thought to 
have acquired by the war.^ Those who hoped that now 
declare themselves grievously disappointed. The tenor 
of the communications received from the Moors, and the 
demeanour of their envoys, have also excited a certain 
interest and sympathy for them. The bravery of many 
among them, as evinced on various occasions, is nndeni- 
able and great ; and had all fought equally well, and had 
they had the science and discipline of Europeans, the 
result of the campaign might have been different. Their 
chiefs evidently feel bitterly their defeat and humiliation. 
The tears started from the eyes of one of the four who 
have twice been to camp, on some remark bein^ made 
during their first interview with General O'Donnell that 
brought his countryriaen's reverses to his mind. The last 
letter from Muley Abbas to the Spanish Commander-in- 
Chief, brought by the Ambassadors on Thursday last, was 
courteous, gentle, and even friendly. " God grant," it 
concluded, " that the answer of Her Majesty the Queen 
of Spain may be such as to restore the former cordial 
understanding between the two nations." It is much 
feared that the answer will hardly have proved of such 
a nature. The condition of the Moors must, it is thought, 
be very bad for them to accept the terms proposed. Some 



think they may, perhaps, accept them in principle, sub- 
ject to reductions to be settled by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion. The uuiversal opinion here (at least, not one 
dissentient voice has yet reached me) is, that it la folly 
for Spain to covet territory in Africa, beyond the small 
extent round Ceuta which would insure her immolested 
possession of that place. " We have plenty of waste 
land of our own in Spain," say the Spaniards here ; " and 
as to Tetuan, it would bo only an expense and a burden. 
It could be useful to ua only if we desired to found an 
extensive colony in Morocco, as the French have in 
Algiers, and to extend onr possessirnis by successive 
conquests." The prevalent opinion here seems to be — 
and you will, probably, agree with me that it is the 
correct one — that Spain should have confined her de- 
mands to what she originally asked for ; that is to say, 
the tract of country round Centa which her redoubts now 
defend, with, perhaps, a little extension on the right, 
towards the pass known as the Boquete de Anghera, in 
order to render her position more secure and easily de- 
fensible. As regards the expenses of the war, I cannot 
think but that they must have amounted to £2,000,000 
sterling ; indeed, the lowest estimate I have heard has 
been nearly double that sum ; but the fact is that there 
are extremely few persons in camp in a position to esti- 
mate them, and those few may think it right not to be 
communicative on the subject. The feeling among the 
officers, however, seems to be not to press too hard on 
the Moors as regards the money question. Some pro- 
pose that they should pay the interest on the war's 
cost ; others that they should pay the capital, or a moiety 
of it, in easy instalments. The payment of the two 
millions claimed is, I understand, to be spread over four 
years. 

Notwithstanding that the conditions laid down for 
Moorish acceptance are, as you will gather from the pre- 
ceding, here considered exorbitant aud unacceptable, the 
general opinion continues to be that the war is at an 
end. Some compromise, it is thought, will be oome to. 
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England and France, I haye heard it suggested, will 
exercise their influence to check the avidity of the 
Spanish Government One thing is very plain to me, 
and that is that O'Donnell is wanted in Madrid. Some 
think he is of the same opinion, and that he may possibly 
soon return thither in company with his wife, who arrived 
at Custom-house Fort yesterday evening from Spain to 
visit her new duchy of Tetuan, in which town she has 
taken up her quarters. She was accompanied by eight 
or ten friends, both military and civilian. She will hardly 
be much enchanted by the aspect of Tetuan, and still 
less is she likely to be charmed by the odours that reign 
there. The Spanish broom has done something, but a 
great deal still remains to be done. It is to be feared 
the habits of the inhabitants render complete purification 
next to impossible. The place is ground in with dirt. 
Cholera, which has stuck to this army from its very first 
formation — ^in the dep6ts in Spain, at Ceuta, on the 
Serallo Heights, and in the Azmeer Marsh, and which 
still chngs to it— has shown itself among the people of 
Tetuan. There have already been a good many cases, 
and not a few deaths. The Jews tell me that a number 
of their people have died of it, and they seem alfiirmed. 
Closely packed as they are, and uncleanly as are many 
of their habitations, it is to be apprehended that the 
disease will commit great ravages among them. Their 
houses are, for the most part, small and low, seldom 
having more than one floor above the ground, with 
perhaps a little room or two encroaching on the azotea or 
platform roof. They seem very prolific, for one sees 
swarms of children, and, as they are penned up in a 
certain portion of the town forming their ghetto or barrio^ 
they are obliged to find room as they can ; the conse- 
quence, of course, being crowded dwellings. In the 
army there still is cholera, but it is now looked upon 
almost as a matter of course. I have not heard of its 
having increased, and the present encampments are in 
liealthier positions than many this army has held. The 
severe cold we have lately had — some snow and hail, 
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and two nights of very hard fi^ost — has naturally been 
tm&voTirable to tSie health of the soldier, imperfectly 
protected as he is by a single canvass, and ha\'ing a great 
deal of night duty in the open field. The chief of the 
aiTuy pOBt-office died yesterday of cholera, and was buried 



^H Tbtuan, Feb. 20. 

^^i^HATEVEE may be the hopes of peace, preparation con- 
tinnea much as if war were expected. Almoat imruedjately 
after the capture of Tetuan orders were sent to Oran for 
the purchase of 350 camels, in anticipation of a march. 
Testerday a despatch was sent to expedite the coming 
of those animals. I hear of other measures being taken 
irom which might be argned a probability of the resump- 
tion of hostilities, but tog much weight must not be 
attached to them, since, mitil peace be certain, it is 
of course necessary to be at all points prepared for war. 
There is a report of milder conditions having been, 
brought to the Commander-in-Chief by the same steamer 
which conveyed hither the Dachesa of Tetaan, 

The news of a reverse experienced by the Spanish 
arms has reaahed this camp iiom Melilla. The governor 
of that plaoe, Brigadier Buceta, made a sortie with the 
greater part of the garrison, consisting, I am here told, of 
about 1200 men ; he was met by the Moors, sorely beaten, 
and pursued up to the very gates of the fortress, witlr a 
loss of 300 men. Nothing oould have been more ill- 
timed. Such unaccustomed success is likely to make 
the Moors more stubborn than they otherwise wonid have 
been as regards the conditions of peace. It is reported 
that Buceta had orders from O'Donnell not to provoke a 
collision ; and, if so, he will find himself in an awkward 
position. The usual garrison of Melilla is two battalions, 
but it is stated that a third had just arrived to relieve 
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one of them, and Buceta profited by tbe presence of the 
three to make his ill-advised attempt He seized upon 
some positions and encamped there two nights, and in 
the mean time the Moors gathered their strength and 
came down upon him. According to one account his ' 
loss was 70 killed and 300 wounded. 



Tbtuan, Feb. 22. 

The territory, " acquired by the Spanish arms," the per- 
petual cession of which is demanded by the Government 
of Spain firom that of Morocco as one of the conditions of 
the peace desired, is, I have reason to believe, to be 
defined by a line drawn from a point two kilometres west 
of Tetuan, northwards to the redoubt of Isabella II. and 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The southern limit is to be the 
range of mountains bounding the valley of Tetuan, and 
which is the commencement of the extensive mountainous 
district commonly known as the Ki£f. The sea forms the 
northern and eastern boundaries. The district thus 
marked out is a long quadrangle, from thirty to thirty-five 
miles in length, and from four to seven (according to the 
indentations of the shore) in breadth. Besides a con- 
siderable portion of mountain, by far the greater part of 
it is at present morass and jungle; but, by clearing and 
draining, the whole of the plain, or nearly so, might be 
converted into extremely fertile land, capable of pro- 
ducing rich crops of various kinds. It is not, however, 
these few square miles of productive soil that can be 
coveted by a country which, like Spain, has such vast 
untilled tracts within its own limits; and, even supposing 
the whole of the new African province reclaimed and 
cultivated, it would not pay the cost of its retention. 
The neighbourhood is a bad one, and a strong guard 
would be required by the new possession. The idea is, I 
hear, to form Ceuta, Tetuan, Melilla, and the Chafarinas 
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Islands, into a captain- generaloy, and this miglit be gra- 
tifying to Spanish vanity, although it would assuredly 
be butdensome to Spanish Teveniie. It is also said that 
Tetuan, like Ceuta, would be declared a free port. This 
intention niust be taken in connection with the other 
condition laid down of a treaty of cominerco as favourable 
to Spain as any at present existing with the most favoured 
nation, Tetuan, however, has no port. The town is 
seven miles from the sea; what ia called the port of 
Tetuan ia at Fort Martin, where is the moath of a narrow 
river, which at present, owing to a sandbar, can ba 
entered only by small vessels. The coast is a parti- 
cularly dangerous one in east winds ; and, since this 
army has been here, vessels have repeatedly been obliged 
to put back to Gibraltar, Algesiras, &c., without landing 
their cargoes. Doubtless the port might be improved, 
but nothing could ever make it a good one or accessible 
for large ships. If there be any unconfessed idea that 
Tetuan might become a depot of foreign goods, to be 
thence smuggled into the interior, it would be well to 
bear in mind that the Moorish Government derives its 
chief revenue irorn custom-house duties, aod would assur- 
edly be on its guard, aod use every precaution againat 
contraband practices. On the other hand, close to the 
new Hispano-African province are our old friends the 
Riffians. How long a time would elapse before forays 
and outrages on their part would fonn grounds for fresh 
disputes between the Madrid and Fea Governments? 
The Emperor would declare bis inabihty to coerce or 
chastise those warlike and predatory tribes, and would 
perhaps authorise and request the Spaniards to revenge 
their own iajuriee. But the BifBaus are needy, hardy 
barbarians, living in a labyrinth of mouutaina, and more 
difficult to deal with even than those Kabyles who ao long 
gave trouble to the French. It would hardly suit Spain 
to enter into such a contest, and it would be rather unjust 
to make it a casus belli with the Emperor of Morocco that 
he did not himself fight the Spaniards' battles with a 
people who are only nominally his subjects. In short, 
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the posseesioii of tbe new pnmnoe would, wicootdhig to 
eTeij probabflhr, lead Spun into new and costly wan, 
while — sappoeing eren that dieee were aroided — it ooold 
be of no earthly benefit to her. Sndi is the general 
opinion here, although it does not mppear to be shaied at 
Madrid. In camp I have not yet heard a diBsentieiit 
voice £rom the view I hare jost stated. Among the 
nnmeroos <^ceis whoee opinions on the flabject I have 
had of^rtanitj of gathering, there are many who woold 
gladlv, as military men, see the war prolonged^ in hopes 
of its giving theoi promotioQ and distincticxi; but, almost 
to a man, they admit that the true policy of Sp«in is now 
to terminate it. They see that their country has nothing 
to gain bj the prolongation <^ a contest widi a foe whose 
most signal defeat afifovds bat little glory, wbilst the 
climate, disease, and inevitable hardships, canse greater 
loss of men than wonld be sofiered in a campaign against 
a disciplined and reaEhr formidable enemy. The general 
feeling is that, however Icxig this war ndght last, Spain 
wonld never find an opportnnity of terminating it under 
more &vonrabIe circomstances than the present ; and it 
is a subject c^ general regret that, as ^ere can scarcelj 
be a donbt. her Grovemment has demanded terms of peace 
so exorbitant that, whether accepted or declined, the 
mere &ct of their having been pat forward will lessen 
the credit acqaired b v the recent tzinmphs of the army. 
A messenger from Mnley Abbas arrived at Tetuan on 
the afternoon of the 20th, and left yesterday. He bsonght 
a letter £rom the Moorish commander, the poipoit of 
which, althongh it was coached in generalities, is, if it 
has been rightly translated bv the interpieters, rather 
^vonrable than otherwise to the probabilities of peace, 
and even to the acceptance of the onerous terms proposed. 
The main object of the missive was, however, to say that 
a repiv could not be given for a few days. If the nego- 
txadons shonld £eJ1 through, and hostilities reGommence, 
I see little chance of anything important being' done ftr 
the next two or three weeks at the least* Theie are 
points to be fortified in this neighbonrhood, and Tarioos 
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tbingstolM arranged, theenumBrationof which wouldnot 
intereBt yon, which must cause delay. After arriving at 
Fort Martin, within seven milea of Tetuau, seventeen 
days passed hefore anything was done. A march of seven 
leagues to Tangier will reijuire other and greater prepa- 
ration. It is O'Donnell'fl system to make everything 
secure. Nor can we he suprised at this when we con- 
sider the effect a single reverse would have, not only 
upon his perBonal position, hut upon that of the Govern- 
ment he presides over. His enemies in Spain are active 
and unscrupnlous, and do their utmost to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded them by his ahsenoe. 

It can hardly have failed to suggest itself to General 
O'Dounell that the main object of the Moors may at pre- 
sent he to gain time, in which to collect troops, prepare 
defences, and lay in stores. In the absence of any posi- 
tive information concerning their proceedings this is no 
improbable conjecture. The army that was routed on 
the 4th inst. has, we have reason to believe, in great part 
dispersed. It is necessary to muster a new one, to bring it 
np from other provinces of the empire, the military re- 
sources of which cannot be exhausted by the warfare that 
has as yet gone on, and by the scattering of a force pro- 
bably over-rated at 25,000men. The beaten troops may 
refase again to confront the Spanish fire, but finish ones 
may be gathered if time he afforded to bring them up. 
As regards fortifications and defences, nothing certain is 
known, or to which weight can be attached ; but there 
are reports of earth-works being thrown up on the road 
to Tangier, which passes, it is well known, through some 
long defiles and very defensible positions. We have now 
had a good deal of dry weather, which will have dimi- 
nished the difficulty the Moors experienced in brin^g 
■up forage fortheirhorses and provisions for themselves — 
a difBcnlfy, according to Moorish accounts, that had much 
to do with the inefficiency shown in recent contests by a 
part of the forces engaged. In short, all thiiigs consi- 
dered, and bearing in mind the wily character of these 
Africans, it seems by no means improbable that the mis- 
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sions, and lieiters, and smooiih words, and sweet gifts, and 
humble bearing, in which they have so largely dealt 
since the 4th inst., may be mere dust in the eyes of the 
Christian, and that ikej await but tbe moment when they 
shall find themselves reinforced, and prepared to bid him 
come on and do his worst, in a country where he will no 
longer have the sea for his base of operations and medium 
of supplies. In Spain, where the people and the press 
seem drunk with recent success, this probability may be 
disdainfully refused consideration, but it is not the less 
deserving to be weighed. The war party in Spain 
appears at present deaf to reason ; it dreams of seeing the 
Spanish flag hoisted, not only in Tangier, but, unless the 
Moors unconditionally submit, also in Fez and Mequinez. 
It seems blind to the very natural question of what terms 
Spain can impose, within Moorish capability to fulfil, 
when her army shall have made further conquests, if she 
asks so much on the strength of a single success, and of 
the capture of a city of 30,000 inhabitants.* 



Headquartebs Camp, West op Tettjan, March 25. 

The most severely contested, and, as it has proved, 
the decisive and final action of the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco, was fought the day before yesterday, on ground 
a little in front of the camp whence I now write, — at 
least it commenced a very short distance hence, but 
extended, a protracted line and stubborn conflict, along 
a large front, and to a distance of two and a half leagues 
from Tetuan, and of two from the farther extremity of 
the pass of the Fondach — where, arid not so much on 
this side of it, an important action and a fierce resistance 

* Towards the end of February, inaction continuing, the writer went 
to Spain for a short period of repose, returning to Africa for the close of 
^e campaign. Of tne unimportant combat of the 11th March, which 
occurred during his absence, some account is hereafter given in the gene- 
ral review of the war. 
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3 been expected by tlie Spaniards. Of tbe bare facte 

■.■of what has occurred, of the battle, tlio Moora' conrageons 

1, their fioaJ complete defeat, the heavy loss of the 

IpaniardE (larger tbaa bas beea admitted by official 

turns to have been euflfered in any other action of thia 

a), of tbe renewed negotiationB, and of tbe fina! Bigna- 

tnre of peace by Marshal O'Donnell and Muley Abbas, you 

will already have received tidings. Tbe last sixty hours 

tave been so proliiio of events, and so mucb atill remains 

to be ascertained, that I do not expect to be able to do 

I justice to them in the present letter, but merely to give 

I ^ou a general idea of the whole. 

At four o'clock on the morning of the 23d instant, the 
liana sonnded in tbe streets of Tetuan and in the campB 
lin iront and rear of the city ; tents were struck, mules 
' loaded, and before six the whole Spanish army, between 
20,000 and 25,000 strong, was in motion westwards. In 
Tetuan remained a slender garrison of barely 1500 men ; 
the three forts near the aea, known respectively as Mar- 
tin, Custom-house, and Star, were intrusted to the care 
of a small force of infantry of tbe line and of a few com- 
panies of the Basque contingent, besides the necessary 
artillerymen for working the guns. It was evident the 
General-in-Chief expected to have occasion for every 
man he could muster. The order of march was in par- 
allel colnmns, and was led by that portion of the Srst 
corps which lately came to Tetuan from tbe lines of 
Ceuta. These were the same regiments which first 
landed in Africa, and fought in the sharp action of the 
25tb of November, and now they led the van in the 
closing fight of the war. They were eight battalions, 
with two batteries of mountain artillery, and a small 
body of cavalry, forming a division, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Echague and Major-General Sir Bichard 
La Saussaye. They were followed by Marshal O'Donnell 
and his Staff, swollen by the presence of a number of 
foreign officers, most of whom have arrived sineo the 
capture of Tetuan, and two or three of whom were slightly 
wounded in tbe combat of the lltb instant, or in the far 
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more important action of the day before yesterday. 
Their tents stand together in headquarters camp, and 
that section of it is facetiously denominated La Legion 
Etrangh'ej "the Foreign Legion." There are Beveral 
Prossians, a Bussian, an Austrian, Swedes, and Bava- 
rians, and one Frenchman, Baron Clary. I have seen it 
repeatedly stated in print that there were British officers 
at these headquarters ; but that is not the case. The 
mistake may have arisen from the visits that have occa- 
sionally been made to the camp and to Tetuan by officers 
of Gibraltar garrison, or, more probably, from the foct 
that an Englishman holding the rank of colonel of cavaliy 
in the Spanish army has served throughout the whole 
war on O'Donnell's Staff, without pay, and at his own 
charges. The Comte d'Eu, son of the Duke de Ne- 
mours, a gallant young soldier and general favonritey is 
also still here ; and this, I think, completes our list of 
distiuguished foreigners. To return to the order of 
march. After the Staff came the second corps, the fighting 
corps par excellence, under its dashing chief Don Juan 
Prim, and the third corps, imder Bos de Olano; then came 
the baggage, protected in rear by the first division of the 
reserve. The line of march was flanked and protected 
on the right by the second division of the reserve, under 
General Bios, which moved along the heights — a fortun- 
ate precaution, since it fell in with a large body of Moors 
hurrying in the contrary direction, with the manifest in- 
tention of getting in the rear of the Spaniards. Rios's 
was probably the strongest division in the field, includ- 
ing, as it did, five-sixths of the Basque contingent, lately 
arrived. This contingent is 3000 strong, most of them 
young soldiers, but all active, hardy fellows, whose flat 
red caps (the Pyrenean beret) recalled to the minds of 
many here present the chapelgorris and Carlists of the 
civil war now twenty years concluded. Distributed 
among the various divisions went the whole of the moun- 
tain artillery (borne on mules), and two batteries of field 
artillery of four guns each. Also the cavalry, which is 
but a small force — ^that arm having suffered considerably 



ifinring the present war. The whole number of combat- 
■Imta ifl here estimated at fiilly 23,000, and very pro- 
I bably was not less. Upwards of 40,000 rations are now 
I drawn daily for the Spanish army in Africa, which, 
lallowing for the double rations of officers, for muleteers, 
f camel-drivers, sei-vants, sick, and all classes of non-com- 

■ batants, as well as for the small garrisons left in Tetnan 
land the forts, ought to leave a disposable fighting force 
I'of at least the number above stated. 

The action commenced at a short league from Tetuan ; 
v.'ihe ground where it tenninated, and where the Spaniards 
encamped, is about a Ifcgne and a half further off. The 
river Gruad el Jelu, or Martin, changes its name in more 
than one place, and at a league and a half from Tetuan, 
where it makes an abrupt turn to the right and crosses 
the road imder a bridge, it is known as the Gnad el Kas. 
The road to Tangier is rather more like a road than the 
imperfect tracks which generally bear that name in this 
country. The positions sncceesively held and aban- 
doned by the Moors on the line of advance of the main 
body of the Spanish army were of an advantageous 
nature, a series of liills partially covered with brush- 
wood, with here and there a douar, or hamlet, of the 
poor huts the rural population hereabouts inhabit. To 
give you a connect detailed acconnt of the action is 
scarcely possible, owing to the extent of the ground over 
I -which it was fought, and becanse it was in great measure 
Ha collection of desultory combats. The plan of the 
■Uoors was evident enough. They are, as you know, but 
r tacticians ; and, judging, it may be supposed, of 

■ others by themselves, they imagined that the Spaniards 
f^ould advance along the valley without guarding the 
flofty and extensive heights upon their right. Thither, 
f 'liowever, General Bios betook himself, and soon became 

e of the presence of a large force of the enemy, esti- 

Itnated at aboat 12,000 men. While that General, making 

' a wide circuit, checked the advance of this left iving, 

Echague, Prim, and a small portion of tlie third corps, 

were fighting their way along the lower ground and over 
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the hills that diversified it. The most severe conflict 
was after the passage of the liver, where the Moors held 
very strong positions opposite to the Spanish left. Here 
the army changed its front about three quarters to the 
left, and Prim attacked a village in which the Moors had 
established themselves in great force, and£where they 
made a most obstinate resistance. A charge of cavalry 
directed against it proved, as might have been expected, 
utterly fruitless, and was repulsed with a loss of about 
eighty men and horses. Twice was the village taken 
and retaken, until at last the Spaniards permanently 
occupied it. There can be no question that the Moors 
fought on Friday better than they have ever yet done in 
this campaign. Their leaders had found means to in- 
spirit them, notwithstanding their many previous defeats, 
to redeem which they made a desperate effort. Fresh 
troops had evidently been brought up from remote parts 
of the empire. The black cavalry were there in force, 
and displayed great intrepidity. There were several 
hand-to-hand conflicts, in which bodies of Moorish 
infantry boldly attacked Spanish battalions. In one in- 
stance a mere handful of men rushed fearlessly npon the 
Spanish line, dying upon the bayonets, but not until 
some of them had actually penetrated the battalion. 
Wherever there was a position favourable to the irregular 
mode of fighting of the Moors, these stubbornly defended 
it, and were more than once driven out only at the point 
of the bayonet. Doubtless, the leaders were for some 
time in hopes of their fire being responded to by that of 
the force which had been sent along the heights to get 
into the Spanish rear, but to which Kios opposed a bar- 
rier. Owing to the nature of the ground, and to avoid 
being himself outflanked by the large body of the enemy 
he encountered, Rios had to make a very wide circuit, 
and the Moors, seeing this, attempted to push in between 
him and the main body of the army, and to turn the 
flank of the latter. They were repulsed, and after that, 
as already mentioned, the principal contest was on the 
left. From ridge to ridge, from one captured position 



to another, the Spaniarda at last came ia eight of the 
Moorish camps. These were three in number, and great 
hopes were entertained that, as on the 4th of Febrnaty, 
thej would become the prize of the victors. Bat the 
enemy had profited by experieace, and no longer enter- 
tained a blind confidence in their power of successfully 
defending any position. With extraordinary celerity 
their camps were raised. It ia true that they are not 
generally encumbered with much baggage, and moat of 
them had probably little to transport beyond their can- 
vass dwellings and a few old clothes and blankets ; neTer< 
thelesB the rapidity of the operation was surprising. A 
Staff officer, who was observing and sketching, assured 
me that not more than ten or twelve minutes elapsed 
from the time when every tent was standing to the 
moment when the last had disappeared. 

Soon after four o'clock all was over, and nearly the 
last shots fired were by the two batteries of field artillery 
at the dispersed Moorish cavalry. After half-past four 
no mora shots were heard, and this ia worthy of note, as 
showing how completely the Moors must have con- 
sidered the game up and have felt themselves propor- 
tionately disheartened, for in previous actions (except in 
one or two, vfhen heavy rain seemed to have the effect 
of rendering their firearms unserviceable) they have in- 
variably, even after they felt themselves beaten, kept up 
skirmishing until dark. Perhaps, however, on this occa- 
sion their leaders desired them to withdraw, for, as a few 
hours more were to show, they felt that theu- last stake 
had been played and lost. The Spanish army encamped 
on the ground where the Moorish tents had stood ; not 
exactly on the same spot, however, since the leavings of 
a Moorish encampment are not pleasant to pass the 
night among. It had been a hard day's work; but 
fatigue was forgotten in the exultation of victory. There 
were the usual painful sights and sounda inseparable 
from every battle, whether won or lost. The killed 
were numerous, the wounded much more so, but the 
hurts of many of the latter were slight, and between 200 
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and 300 were able to walk back to Tetuan, and the next 
day to the sea-shore for embarkation. There was con- 
siderable loss of officers, as usual in this war. All the 
commanding officers of Cazadoresy light infantry bat- 
talions, engaged were hit. The heaviest loss (about 
one-half of the whole) fell upon Prim's corps, which was 
the most engaged; Echague's troops had nearly 300 
killed and wounded, including 3 colonels or lieutenant- 
colonels and about 30 officers. The official return gives 
7 officers and 130 men killed, 97 officers and 1026 men 
wounded. General Alcala Galiano, commanding the 
cavalry, was slightly wounded. Colonel Jovellar, of 
the Headquarters Staff, received a ball through, the 
arm. The total loss is 1260 killed and wounded, but, 
as above mentioned, a large proportion of the wounds 
are of little importance, and those who have received 
them will be able to return to their duty in two or three 
weeks. 

The army was at two leagues from the Fondach, a 
large building belonging to the Government, placed for 
the reception of travellers at the farther extremity of the 
defile to which it gives its name. The plan of the 
General-in-Chief was to leave behind him the division of 
Kios and the heavy artillery, and to proceed with the 
rest of the army by a circuit over one of the lofty ridges 
through which the formidable defile passes. It was not 
expected that much opposition would be offered by the 
broken and dispirited host which had suffered so severely 
and fled in such dismay. The Fondach passed, the road 
lay open to Tangier, or to the point of the coast whither 
the army would need first to repair, to receive, from a 
fleet of transports which already lay loaded in Cadiz Bay, 
the necessary provisions and ammunition, as well as the 
battering train which had been for some time embarking 
at Fort Martin. Not a man in the army doubted of 
beating the Moors above the Fondach, or wherever else 
they might present themselves in hostile array, as 
thoroughly, and probably with greater ease thfiwi on 
the day before yesterday. 




Heajsquarteks Camp, West of Tetpan, Mardi, 20. 
I HAVE been writing by scraps and amid many iatermp- 
tioQB, and since tlie above waa penned headquarters 
have again cbanged their camp to the old place outside 
the Puerta de la Reyna, the eastern gate of Tetnan. I 
resume my narrative of recent events. At two p.m. on 
the afternoon of Saturday the 24tli, two envoys from 
Muley Abbas presented themselves at the Spanish head- 
quarters of Guad el Eas. They were the same who had 
often before visited us — the Governors of Tangier and 
the Riff. The Prince, they said, was most desirous of a 
conference with O'Donnell. The General was little dis- 
posed to comply with the request. He apprehended 
that such an interview was not liliely to lead to any 
mora satisfactory result than the one that had taken 
place just a month before, on the 23d of Pebrnaiy. He 
oonsidored it unworthy of Muley Abbas, as tlie Em- 
peror's brother and the Generalissimo of the Moorish 
forces, and of himself as the representative of Spain, to 
waste time in frivolous conversations. If the proposed 
meeting were for the purpose of bargaining about con- 
ditions, he declined it. The envoys were very urgent. 
" I have halted here to-day," said O'Donnell at last, " to 
send my wounded to Tetuan and to get up ammunition. 
Since you press so much for an interview, this is what I 
will do. To-morrow, at half-past four in the morning, 
the diaiia will sound and the soldiers will get their coffee, 
I will wait for the Prince until six ; that hour stnick, I 
marcli." The envoys pressed for half an hour longer ; 
" Wait till half-past six," tliey said. Why were they so 
anxious for so trifling a prolongation? Muley Abbas, 
they replied (and the answer revealed a strange and un- 
pleasant state of things), dared not come before it was 
light, not from fear of the Christians, but of the Moors, 
bis brother's subjects. Upon this representation O'Don- 
nell consented to the delay. " Till to-morrow, then," be 
said, significantly, " here at half-past six, or at night in 



tho Fondach." At a quarter "paat six the next n 
up came one of the envoys at a gallop, alone, inqui 
the hour. He had seen the camp raised, he had heai 
some shots, fired, probably, by stray Kabyles, and I 
feared hostilitiea had been resumed. Muley Abbaa, Ii 
said, was on his way to the Spanish camp, to sign i 
ditions of peace. A tent was sent out and pitched atfl 
short distance from camp, but far enough to prevent t' 
Moorish Princs from being intruded upon by i 
eyes. Some little time elapsed; when the tent ■ 
ready O'Donnoll rode down, leaving his Staff a few hni 
dred yards off, and accompanied only by balf-a-doze 
generala and an interpreter. Mnley Abbas, who had 
paused at some distance on the other side of the tent, 
came up with an escort of about 100 horsemen, Moros de 
Eey, dressed in white haicka and wearing the red : 
upon their heads. His immediate personal escort t 
siated of about a dozen old soldiers, with grey or whi 
beards, some of whom appeared sixty or seventy years o' 
but all of whom were active and vigorous. The escort w 
badly mounted. It bore three red banners and a larg 
green one. Muley Abbas himself is a man apparent 
from thirty-five to forty years of age, but he may I 
more, for it is extremely difficult to judge of the age < 
these people. He is as dark as a Mulatto, and his fealq 
uree, withont being of the Negro type, incline rather i 
that than to the aquiline Arab. Hia countenance io f 
from displeasing. Ho is of the middle height, 
strongly built. He wore a light blue tunic, a red 1 
and high boots, with a mnalin scarf coveiing his hea 
and ahoulders, and bound round his turban with a ^ 
cord. His line of march from hia own camp had 1 
flanked by Moorish regulars, doubtless to guard 
from the lawless Kabyles, who, scarcely recognising t 
Emperor of Morocco as their Sovereign, and greedy 4 
plimder, might have been disposed to make little difii 
ence between an Imperial Prince and any other slendei^ 
escorted and well-clad traveller. Muley Abbas, too, I 
doubtless iucreased the number of his enemies by t 



little BtioceBB he Laa had in the present war, and by the 
severe meaBnros he has repeatedly thought it necessary 
to adopt to enforce the servioes of the reluctant and to 
punish the cowardice of fugitives. He is reported to 
ha»e said that he shall have to cut off many heads to 
carry out the treaty just made ; and whether lie did say 
so or not, there can be little doubt that the fact will 
come to pass. Decapitation is thought extremely little 
of ic this country, and men's lives are held oheap as 
dirt. If some of the Moorish generals and chiefs who 
have been over to this camp on various occasions for 
purposes of negotiation, with messages from Mnley 
Abhas, &o., speak the truth, it must be almost as hazard- 
ous a thing in the Moorish service to run away from an 
enemy as to await his fiercest and most overpowering 
onset. One sombre, determineil-Iooking person, a general 
of cavalry, related one night in Tetuan, whQe calmly 
smoking hia pipe and flipping his coffee Jn tho quarters 
of a Spanish general, that in one of the actions of this 
war — I think it was that of the Slst of January — when 
he saw bis troops flying and not to be rallied, bis fury 
became so great that he applied himself diligently to 
cutting them down, and paused only when his arm wa* 
too weary to continue. According to hia own estimate 
he had thus laid low 200 men. This may have been an 
exaggeration, but there can be little doubt that the re- 
morseless warrior did thus dispose of a large number of 
bis recreant followers. He must bavo bud haiii work 
of it if be cut at their heads, for the Moorish skulls 
are said to be remarkably solid. At least, some cavalry 
who got among them on the S3d inst. declare tliat their 
sabres actually rebounded from their shaven pates. 
They brought them to the ground, but, as for cleaving 
the bone it was out of the question. 

The conference between Muley Abbas and O'Donnoll 
lasted nearly two hours, and a treaty of peace was signed. 
The conditions will perhaps reach yon by teleg^ph 
before this letter, bat lest they should not, I will state 
what I understand them to be : — 
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Four hundred milHons of reals to be paid to Spain for 
the expenses of the war ; Tetuan to be retained a.8 a 
guarantee until fall payment of the sum, and then to be 
given up in exchange for a port on the west coast of 
Morocco — ^the port of Santa Cruz, it is said ; the territory 
within the present Spanish lines round Oeuta to be 
retained ; a tract of country round Melilla to be ceded, 
its radius to be twice the distance a 24-pounder will 
carry; a Spanish Consul or diplomatic agent at Fez, 
or any other place in the empire he may choose to reside 
at ; tJie mission at Tangier to be maintained, and one to 
be established at Tetuan ; a commercial treaty, placing 
Spain now and for the fature on the footing of the most 
favoured nation ; attacks and outrages upon the persons 
or property of Spaniards by any of the Kabyles to be 
revenged by Spain without its causing hostilities or dis- 
sension between the Spanish and Moorish Governments. 
This last stipulation is expected to have the effect of 
keeping the tribes on their good behaviour, checking 
Eiffian piracies, &c., as soon as these habitual offenders 
discover that they cannot reckon on protection from their 
own Government against those whom they insult or in- 
jure, but that, on the contrary, these will be at liberty to 
enter their country, inflict castigation, and compel atone- 
ment. The treaty is to be ratified in a month. The 
port on the west coast is said to be coveted chiefly as a 
fishing station. The whole treaty, as I need hardly point 
out, is highly advantageous to Spain, and both onerous 
and humiliating to Morocco. Muley Abbas has been 
seen by extremely few persons in camp, both his inter- 
views with O'Donnell having been held in front of the 
Spanish hnes ; and on Saturday last, as already mentioned, 
only half-a-dozen officers of high rank accompained 
O'Donnell. I learn, however, from good authority, that 
when the two chiefs, the Moor and the Christian, issued 
forth from the tent, the contrast in the expression of their 
countenances was most striking and remarkable. O'Don- 
nell's large ruddy face beamed with satisfaction, wrhile 
Muley Abbas was evidently deeply dejected — ^as well he 
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might be at having to subecribe to sucli terma. Not 
even a conceaBion muda by the Duke of Tetnan oould 
temper the sadness of the nnluoky Moor. The sum at 
first stipulated for the espenses of the war was 500,000,000 
of reals (£5,000,000 sterling). This was a heavy pulL 
" No puede vmdperdonar Tiada f" said the Prince ; " Can 
yoa diminish nothing?" " A hundred milhons of reals," 
promptly replied O'Donnell. This was a haniiaome dis- 
count, considering that if abatements had been refused 
Muley Abbas must have signed for the 600 millions, or 
have broken off the conference and prepared for the un- 
pleasant meeting at the Fondach previously suggested 
by his opponent. The conference over, Muley Abbas 
asked for a doctor. One of his hands was swollen and 
painful in consequence of a shot that had entered it some 
years ago, when out shooting, and which still occasionally 
annoyed hina. Two sui^ons were sent for, the Prince 
was prescribed for, and O'Donnell proffered further attend- 
ance if he needed or desired it. 

The interview at an end, General Kios's corps and the 
Basques marched back to Tetuan, and were shortly after- 
wards followed by O'Donnell and his Stafi^ who emtered 
the town about four o'clock, amid ringing of bells, an 
artillery salatd from the Alcazaba and other batteries, 
and the vivas of the crowd, composed chiefly of Spaniards 
and Jews. The Commander-in-Chief alighted for a short 
time at the quarters of General Eios, and then returned, 
along the same road by which he had come, to the camp 
where I commenced this letter, a mile or more to the west 
of Tetuan, and a short distance from the place where 
Friday's battle began. On the samo evening General 
O'Donnell's brothex left for Madrid by way of Alicante, 
taking with him the conditions of peace. I need hardly 
say that everybody here seems delighted at its conclusion, 
and that there is the utmost impatience to get back to 
Spain. It is thought probable that the Commandei^jo- 
Chief will be summoned to Madrid within a very few 
days, to receive the applause of bis countrymen and the 
thanks of his sovereign, and to exchange once more the 
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soldier's duty in the field for the more peacefiil fiinctions 
of the Minister. The second in command is Bos de 
Olano, but it is said that he will go home, and that Prim 
will remain supreme in Africa, where, if the Kabyles 
prove troublesome, he is the very man to give a good 
account of them. Everybody wondors at his having got 
through the campaign unscathed. On the 23d he was, 
-as usual, in the thick of the fire, and twice he had to 
throw himself at the head of faltering battalions, and him- 
self lead them to the charge. His horse was shot, his 
servant was wounded, but there was not even a scratch 
for Prim. His little corps of Catalans again suffered 
terribly. They arrived here on the eve of the action of 
the 4th of February, 410 strong ; there now remain 102, 
after sharing in two actions, in the first of which their 
colonel was killed, while in the second the officer who 
replaced him was wounded. After the fight of the 23d 
Prim approached the remnant of the little band, and 
addressed them in terms of warm eulogium. A Catalan 
himself he was proud of the honour they had won, while 
he grieved for the losses they had siiffered. He had 
spoken but a few sentences when, although little used to 
the melting mood, his voice failed him from emotion. " I 
will speak to you to-morrow," he said, and turned away. 
Some of the battalions of the second division suffered 
heavily. That of Navarre, led by a very dashing, 
headlong Catalan officer, Milans del Bosch, charged 
repeatedly with the bayonet, and lost 120 men and 14 
officers killed and wounded. I do not know its strength 
on going into action, but most of the battalions of this 
army are numerically weak, few of them having more 
than 400 bayonets, and some less than 300. 

According to the latest reports General Kios will re- 
main in command at Tetuan. Echague's corps and 
the first division of the reserve will leave in a day or 
two for Ceuta. There are general preparations for 
departure. Meanwhile a Levanter has set in, and if it 
increases the transports will hardly be able to remain off 
Fort Martin. We had a July heat yesterday, but the 
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thermometer has fallen some 20 degrees, and the weather 
is dull and cool, with a tendency to rain. We are soon 
to have a gi-and parade, followed by a Te Deum for victory 
over the infidels and for the concluBioD of peace. 




Spamish Camp, near Tetuan, March 2! 
The action of the 23d instant had for one of its most re- 
markable features the desperate valour exhibited by the 
Moors, which at least once dnring the fight seemed not 
nnlikely effectually to counterbalance the superiority the 
Spaniards owe to discipline and ai-tiliery. They have 
oft«n fought well before, but it was hardly to be expect- 
ed, under all the circumstances, that they should have 
fought beat at the last. "When we remember that they 
had been invariably defeated during the four months.' 
campaign — often, as I believe, with lees damage than their 
careful, dehberate fire inflicted on the victors, but on 
some other occasions, certainly, with very heavy loss — 
that they had not a single triumph to look back upon as 
a precedent for hope, nor a single gun to oppose to the 
Spanish artillery, wiiich, vrith that prodigality of fire 
that distinguishes it, crushed them with shot, shell, and 
rockets ; remembering all these things, I say, one must 
regard with admiration the fact that on Friday last they 
showed a dash and determination even greater than they 
ever before displayed. They came down upon the Span- 
iards and fought with them hand to hand, and more than 
once, especially in the village on the left, in and around 
which some of the hardest fighting of the day took place, ■ 
drove them back by the weight and accnracy of their fire. 
In the afternoon, when their best positions bad been 
taken, and they felt themselves losing ground, their re- 
sistance grew feebler ; but in the morning it was of a 
very formidable character, and I have reason to believe 
that at one time Prim, who did the lion's share of tha 
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fighting, was nneasj at the aspect of affairs. More than 
once, as I mentioned in my last letter, it was only by 
throwing himself into the thick of the danger and inspirit- 
ing his men by his voice and example that he averted 
disasters that might have been serious. The Spaniards, 
whilst extolling the valour of their enemies, wordd natur- 
ally have it to be inferred that their own has been on all 
occasions superior; but they cannot deny that in this 
last action, as in that of Castillejos, the Moors pressed 
them hard, and even compelled portions of their force to 
recede. Prim's moral influence with the troops is great, 
and he was fortunate in having about him several very 
cool and determined officers. The skill displayed in 
the plan and conduct of the battle is considered, by 
competent judges, not to have been extraordinary. Few 
battles are fought, however, in which some mistakes are 
not made, and of course the blimders leave the more 
credit to the soldiers and the regimental ofiScers who 
triumph in spite of them. The cavalry was, as nsual in 
all this war, indifferently handled, and sacrificed without 
corresponding advantage. A squadron of Borbon lost 
about half its numbers by being placed in a position where 
it could not act efficiently, and where it was exposed to a 
heavy fire. Under such circumstances the bravery of the 
men avails little. Another squadron was so nnlucky, 
when charging, as to ride over a portion of the Catalan 
volunteers, some thirty or forty of whom it stretched, 
sorely bruised, upon the ground. The artillery fired an 
immense deal, and repeatedly covered and repaired short- 
comings. One six-gun battery distributed no less than 
400 projectiles, and I have no reason to believe that it 
was more generous than its neighbours. The Spaniards, 
. who are morbidly sensitive to foreign criticism, are sharp- 
sighted and acute critics of themselves. Among various 
witty epigrams and doggrels that have had currency in 
camp during the war, is one which says that in this cam- 
paign the artillery has been the "indispensable," and 
the cavalry " the victim." Nothing could be truer. I 
am far from depreciating the many excellent qualities of 
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B Spanish infantry, which I have repeatedly set fortli 
md extolled ; but it is unquestionable that on various 
hicaaiona iu this war it would have gone hard with it 
mt for the support and protection of the artillery. 
Ill the action of the 23d the Moors showed more plan 
' and concert than had previoualy been usaal with them. 
They were Been moving steadily up from different direc- 
tions, and taking up determined positions. Not content 
with holding these they advanced upon the Spaniards 
with unflinching boldness, and early in the day they were 
raised up and fighting at close quarters with the infantry 
of Echagoe's corps. There were many instances of ex- 
traordinary intrepidity, and even of desperate throwing 
away of life, in the course of the contest, I think I have 
already mentioned an attack made by a handful of Moore 
on a whole battalion, within which four or five of them 
were bayoneted. In one of the villages, the poaaession 
of which was so sharply contested, a horrible conflicrt 
took place. The rush and cane-built hovels were blasdng, 
whilst Spaniards and Moors fought amongst them, strug- 
gling to throw each other into the flames. One young 
ensign, after using his revolver, waa seized by bh ath- 
letic Moor and toaserl into the midst of a burning hut. 
His men rescued him, grievously burnt and nearly suffo- 
cated by the smoke. The Moors, when their ammunition 
was expended or their arms were broken, gatliered stones 
from the ground and hurled them at their opponents. A 
foreign officer told me that ha saw a tall, well-mounted 
Moor ride dehbemtely down, sabre in hand, upon ten or 
twelve Spanish skirmishers. He cut at one of them, but 
the man made a movement, and his shako only was struck 
from his head. The Moor then seized him by the collar, 
dragged him a few paces, and tossed him to a couple of 
men on foot, who appeared from among some brushwood 
and forthwith cut off his head. A captain of cavalry, 
when riding alone to take an order, was attacked by a 
single Moor on foot, who, however, got the worst of the 
fight, for the officer killed him with his sabre. A great 
many of the Moors wore armed with English muskets 
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and bayonets—old flint mnskets, bearing the Tower 
mark 

Although the temperatnre of the day on the 23d in- 
stant was far inferior to that of the 2dth, whioh wsis here 
like a hot summer day in England, still the heat was 
considerable and the sun at one time oppressive, and the 
Spanish infantry deserve much credit for the manner in 
which they supported the fatigues of the action — fought 
chiefly over uneven and hilly ground — ^loaded as they 
were with their complete kit and with six days' rationa 
For patient endurance and cheerfulness under hardship of 
all kinds the Spanish soldier is not to be surpassed. I 
cannot go so far as some of his enthusiastic countrymen, 
whom I have heard declare him to be the best in the world, 
nor do I think such exaggerated laudation shows much 
wisdom on the part of those who indulge in it ; but. that 
he has many sterling qualities, and is of the stuff of 
which flrst-rate soldiers are made, there can, I think, be 
no doubt whatever upon the mind of any impartial 
foreigner who has had opportunities of observing his 
behaviour throughout the very trying campaign now 
happily brought to a close. 

The whole of the army is now encamped on the ground 
it occupied before the 23d instant, with the exception of 
Echague^s corps and the first division of the reserve, 
which marched this morning for Ceuta. Headquarters 
occupy the old spot taken up on the 6th of February, 
after the occupation of Tetuan — a spot then so rural, and 
fresh, and picturesque, but where the verdure has now 
been worn off the earth by much trampling of men and 
horses, while the pleasant shade of numerous trees has 
been sadly sacrificed to the necessities of camp cookery. 
Even the princely oak that formed the prime ornament 
and landmark of the elevated meadow has fallen a victim 
to the axe, and its very roots have been converted into a 
huge fireplace. The cfrchards have suffered much. The 
breath of early spring has covered the upper branches of 
the fig-trees with tender green, but from most of them, 
lopped and barked and mule-gnawed as they are, but 



little fruit can be expected. A considerable strip of 
orchard and shrubbery, to the right of the sea-ftont of 
Tetuan, aiid very near the walls, has been devastated by 
fire. When the army moved forward on the 23d — leav- 
ing in Tetnan and in the forts near the sea ganisona bo 
Blender that tbey would have been in danger bad O'Don- 
nell ptissed the Fondacb — the Moors, from the mountains 
on the right of the Guad-el-Jelu, came down and crossed 
the river, and infested the road between the shore and 
the town, firing upon the latter, especially at night, and 
showing great audacity. It was a remarkable change 
from the time when a single traveller might pass from 
Fort Martin to the city witboat the smallest risk of mo- 
lestation. Already, for some days before the mai'oh of 
the army, small parties of marauders Lad begun to haunt 
that route, lurking on the further side of the river and 
firing across ; sometimes fording it to rob and murder a 
lonely muleteer or straggling soldier. The presence of 
a few cavalry pickets, however, suiRced to render such 
depredations rare, but the moment that the army marched 
■ward the Moors appeared in greater numbers and 
liwith increased boldness. Nearly the whole day of the 
e was firing all along the road, several persons 
B-Were killed and wounded, property was abandoned by 
men and others who fled for tlieir lives, a cart 
I and ten mules were carried off by the Moors, and a 
I Bquadron, dispersed in patrols, was more than once 
I obliged to assemble and charge the enemy. On the 24tli 
e thing went on ; the wounded from the previous 
f ^y's battle could be taken down only under a strong 
I -escort, and when this returned, taking up ammunition 
l-«nd reinforced by two battahons that had just arrived 
I Malaga, it had to fight its way through. At night 
Rifae Militoiy Governor of Tetuan and other ofScers who 
Jwent the rounds were fired upon from a very short dis- 
a they passed along the battlements. So it was 
' thought necessary to thin the luxuriant orchards that 
grew close up to the walls, and afforded cover to the 
Arab sharpshooters. It was a pity, bat it could not be 
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helped, and the flames crackled among the peach and 
almond and fig trees. Fortunately, this deplorable de- 
struction was soon checked, for next morning arrived the 
news of peace, brought by Colonel Sarabia, Chief of the 
Staff of the Basque contingent, who was quickly followed 
by those hardy mountaineers and by the whole of Bios*s 
division. Within the town, during the two days' absence 
of the army, the Moors had shown great insolence and 
hardihood. A soldier was murdered in the street, and 
an officer, who imprudently paused for a moment in a 
lonely comer, was stabbed ifrom behind. The wound 
was not severe, and he turned and fired two shots from 
his revolver at the assaAin, who escaped unhurt. The 
terms on which peace had been concluded were at first 
somewhat misrepresented by public rumour. It was said 
that Tetuan was ceded in perpetuity to the Spaniards, 
and the joy of the Jews was great at this, for there is 
nothing they dread more than the return of the Moors, 
who are said to have uttered fearful threats as to what 
they would do to the Hebrew population when they should 
get back the city. The poor Israelites were soon un- 
deceived, and their countenances fell. I presiune they 
will have prayers put up in their synagogues for a long 
protraction of the Spanish occupation, and that the 
Morocco Government may never be able to raise the 
£4,000,000 sterling it has pledged itself to pay in re- 
demption of Tetuan. 

During the last three days we have been suffering 
from a visit of our old enemy, the Levant wind, which 
has so largely contributed to aggravate the many pri- 
vations and miseries of this African campaign. The 
steamers had to leave the coast, and yesterday and the 
day before no post came in or went out. Last night 
there was a complete change. It is now blowing half 
a gale from the west. A steamer is off-shore. The mails 
were sent down early this morning, and we hope soon to 
receive the three that are here due. 

The following has been issued and printed in camp : 






"Soldiers, — The campaign uf Africa, whioh hoa ao greatly raised 
the glory and the name of the Spanish arm}-, has terminated to-day ; 
the results of the battle of the 23d Iiave shown the Moore that the 
struggle was no longer possible. They have begged for peace, accept- 
ing the condildona they preTiaualy refused. Huley-el-Abbas, Imperial 
Friuce and GeDerolisBimo, has come to our camp to aign its prelimi- 
nary bases. 

" AU the difBcultiea opposed to us by an iohoapitablo country, 
without roada, without population, without resourceE of any kiodj 
during a moat sevare wintar, and while the terrible tscourge uf ciiolsra 
BUgmented our Eufferiogs and thinned our rants, have failed to van- 
qiiiah your constancy, and have found you ever cootented and dis- 
posed to fulfil the noble mission confided to you by your Queen and 
your country. 

" That misaioD is accomplished. Two battles and tweuty-three com- 
bats, in which you have invariably conquered a numerous, Toliant, and 
fanatieal enemy, taking from him his artillery, tents, ammunition, 
and baggage, have revenged the outrage oBered to the Spanish Sag, 

" The indemnity in territory and in money which the Uoorish 
Qovemment binds itself to give to ua compensatas the sacrifioes made 
by our country to revenge the oflenco received. 

" Soldiers t I ebnll always remember with noble pride the traita of 
valour Emd heroism of whioh I have been witness. Eeckon at all 
times on the sincere affection of your General-in-Chief. 

" Lbopold O'Dobbell." 

tt This must be admitted to be a very becoming procla- 
ftiation, aaying no more than the truth, and totally devoid 
of that tendency to exaggeration and bombaet with which 
Spanish conamanders have been soajetimea reproached. 

It is paid that after the action of the 23d a number of 
the Mooriah tribes departed to their homsB, and that 
even eorae of the regalar troopa declared that they would 
fight no more, so that Mnley Abbas bad no choice but to 
accept the terms imposed. Since the signature of the 
treaty the Moors have testified an earnest desire to ful- 
^Lfl it with good fai^, and also to comply with its clauses 
^^HW soon as possible, in order to recover possession of 
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Tetnan. They have told some of the Spanish Staff that 
the money for the indemnity is all ready, and will very 
shortly be paid — all in silver, so that it will require a 
prodigious number of mules to transport it. I confess 
myself rather incredulous of this immediate solvency. 
Several hundred Moorish horsemen are now distributed 
in the plain on the right side of the river, to the south of 
this camp, their duty being to maintain order among the 
neighbouring tribes, which have shown themselves dis- 
posed, notwithstanding the peace, to help themselves to 
the mules and cattle of the Spaniards. The night be- 
fore last a good many shots were fired into camp^ some 
of them very close at hand, but the Moorish troops have 
orders to treat all offenders summarily — i, e., to cut off 
their heads forthwith — so that better order is now likely 
to be maintained. The camp, too, has been in great 
measure cleared of the crowd of Moors, both black and 
white, who swarmed to it on Monday and Tuesday, 
partly, it is probable, from curiosity, but also with the 
view of selling espingardas and other weapons, for which 
there is a large demand among the Spaniards. It is 
considered a further proof of the haste the Moors are in 
to get rid of the invader by complying with the terms^of 
the treaty, that they have already appointed agents to 
that end, and two of them left this camp this morning, 
with General Echague, for Ceuta, to mark out the limits 
of the Spanish territory around that place. The main 
line will be the bottom of the ravine that intervenes be- 
tween the redoubts and the Sierra Bullones. 

I have lately had my attention called to the subject of 
the beef preserved in tins, which has been largely used 
for rations by this army during the late campaign. I 
find that some of the Spanish superior officers do not agree 
with the remarks I made several weeks ago with reference 

to the suitableness of such food for soldiers in the field 

remarks founded on personal knowledge and inquiry. 
They have not found that it was distasteful to the men 
under their command, or that it produced a tendency to 
diarrhoea, which it was unquestionably considered to have 
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done in the portion of tlie army with which I was at that 
time encamped, and in numerous individual cases that 
came under my ohaervatiou. The subject is ou important 
one, not as regards this army, now about to return to 
Spain, but because the food in question Ja likely to be 
largely used by the armies of other nations, if it be whole- 
some, by reason of its compactness and facility of trans- 
port, iu campaigns where fresh meat is not always 
obtainable. I have therefore instituted further inquiries, 
both of commanding officers of coips and of members of 
the medical staff, and the following ia their resolt The 
beef in tins should be used as soon as opened and not 
kept till the next day, for it soon I>ecnme8 spoiled after 
being exposed to the atmosphere, by the exclusion of 
which it is preserved. Persons who are advocates of its 
use when eaten at once, admit that, within twenty-fonr 
hours after being opened, it undergoes a perceptible 
change, which douhUesa affects its wholesomeness. A 
good deal is said to depend also oo the mode of cookery. 
A portion of its preparation, as I am informed, consists 
I in compression, and this in great measure destroys the 
I gelatinous portion of the meat, and renders it unfit for 
fcoonversion into soup and bouilli — the French pot-au-feu, 
e Spanish puchero or cocido. An intelligent and expe- 
gneuced medical man, who, during this campaign, has had 
Abundant opportunities of studying the subject, tells me 
I that the best manner of preparing it is by frying, with a 
f little od or lard, but without any sauce or gravy. Thus 
\ cooked, with the addition of salt, which is deficient in the 
y primary preparation, he is of opinion that it ia wholesome 
I food, and not easy to distinguish from fresh beef, except 
I that it ia a little stringy. The same authority observed 
) that some persons conceive a repugnance to the 
; tin-meat, and that with such it is likely enough to dis- 
agree ; and this may account for the belief, which I know 
to have been prevalent at one time among a portion of 
"' s of this army, that it gave them diarrhoea. It 
B further to be remarked that one lot of the beef (a few 
hundred oases, I believe) tinned out badly, owing to some 
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defect in the preparation, or unascertained caase, and was 
admitted by the contractors not to be the proper thing. 
When it is good the crevices in the solid meat should be 
full of jelly, in lieu of which, in the tins in question, there 
was a watery liquid, and the flavour was not what it 
ought to have been. It is generally understood and ad- 
mitted that these preserved meats should not form the 
soldiers* daily food, but should be varied by other diet 
Here the army have rung the changes upon presenred 
meats, fresh meats, and bacon — ^this last chiefly British, 
and of excellent quality. A very large part of the pro- 
visions of this army (both for men and horses) Las been 
supplied by English houses, and I must in justice add 
that the Spaniards express themselves extremely satisfied 
with the manner in which they have been served. In- 
deed, I was gravely assured this very morning, by a 
Spanish brigadier (whom I suspect, however, to be 
secretly addicted to the enemy — that is to say, to the 
English), that the merits of streaky bacon, and fragrant 
hay, and crisp biscuit, have gone some way towards 
diminishing the just indignation excited by the barbaric 
partialities of the British Government, and by the coun- 
tenance, assistance, and direction, afforded to the Moors 
by " El Seiior Dromenay," as some of the papers print 
the name of her Britannic Majesty^s Consul- General at 
Tangier. 



Spanish Camp, outside Tetuan, March 31. 

Picture to yourself a narrow tongue of high ground 
jutting out for some distance into the valley from the 
base of a bold round hill, just as from an aged dwarf oak, 
the earth at whose foot has been worn away by time, a 
sturdy limb of root stretches itself above the surface of 
the soil. The hill is mottled with grey stone and dark- 
green herbage ; the upper end of the ramification or but- 
tress that springs from it is diversified by clumps of oao- 
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tuB, forming itregtilar Ledges round fields that lately 
were orchards, and round vineyards which sadly need the 
dreaaer's care. Its lower or foremoBt end ia worn to the 
colour, although not to the smoothneBS, of an Enf^lieli 
high-road on a dry day. At ahout a hundred yards from 
its extremity, and juBt in front of a scanty screen formed 
by four or five dilapidated olive and fig trees, stands n 
marquee of moderate dinienBion8,aurmount«dbytwo small 
flags of iha Spanish colours, and flanked by a grey sentry- 
box. Right and left of this, the habitation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, stand the tenta of the aides-de-camp, 
and from these there est^nda forward a double line of 
tents, forming a broad street, and occupied by Head- 
quarters Staff, and by the numerous officers and a few 
civilians attached thereto. Starting from the entrance of 
O'Donnell's tent you pass those of the Chief of the Staff, of 
the Commander of the Escort, the Governor of the Camp, 
the Commandants -General of Artillery and Engineers, 
the Post-oflBce, the Medical Staff, &c., and you reach the 
extremity of the little plateau, where it dips suddenly and 
rather precipitously into the valley. From this point 
yoQ have an extensive view in all directions. To your 
right rear stands the Alcazaba, with the cemetery below 
it, the large white tombs of the Moors looking at a short 
distance like a email town ; between the fortress and the 
city wall is a round green tnmuluB, its fresh colour 
oonlj^Bting agreeably with the dazzling glare of Tet- 
nan'a houses. Truly that city is as the whitened se- 
pulchre of the Scriptures. From without, seen in the 
sunlight, it is like snow or frosted silver ; enter it, and 
on every side your eyes and nostrils are offended by filth, 
squalor, and misery. At its soDthern side passes the 
river, through a narrow ravine between the city and the 
monntaina, which thence streich down to the sea and 
form the southern boundary of the valley. Downwards 
from their barren snmmita, on some of which a little 
snow is still discernible, your gaze pasees, gladly re- 
posing on tlie lower wood-clad slopes, until it reaches 
the smiling plain, with its green meadows and rich 
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orchards, with every here and there a hamlet nestling 
among fruit-trees, or the white country-house of some 
affluent Tetuanese. The course of the river is for the 
most part boncealed by high banks and thick foliage, but 
occasionally in its windings the eye catches its bends, 
shining like silver plates. To your left front are the 
Spanish forts of Custom-house and Martin, and then 
come the sea, the Spanish squadron, and a little fleet of 
transports. Quite upon your left the view is intercepted 
by a rising ground close at hand, npon which stand the 
tents of the third corps; but above this elevation you 
catch a glimpse of a more distant and considerable one, 
surmounted by the old tower of Djeleli, so often referred 
to as forming the centre of the principal Moorish camp 
when first the Spanish army entered the valley of Tetuan. 
It is five o'clock in the evening. A fierce westerly gale 
sweeps down the valley on the other side of Tetuan, over 
the town and through the camp, raising clouds of dust 
and bringing odours of no fragrant quality from the 
carcasses of a couple of camels which for some days, little 
to the credit of the police of the army, have been putre- 
fying in a field between us and the city. In the absence 
of more exciting occupation, many of the inmates of 
headquarters camp are taking a stroll np and down the 
street and gaining an appetite, the conversation for the 
most part turning, as you may easily suppose, on the 
probability of a speedy return to Spain. The veriest 
novice, suddenly set down in the middle of the promen- 
ade, must detect the fact that he is among men who have 
gone through a hard campaign. Patched and thread- 
bare imiforms, countenances tanned almost black by sun, 
wind, and rain, faces haggard from disease that has but 
just departed, here and there a limp or a slung arm, 
combine to tell a tale of recent hardships and combat, 
while the freshness of certain embroideries hints the pro- 
motion they have won. In the centre of the street, with 
rapid step, strides up and down the tall figure of 
O'Donnell, the collar of his blue overcoat turned up 
about his ears to keep off the sharp wind and annoying 



dust. On liis right hand is a short man, with prominent 
nose and a somewhat careworn face, on whose cap are 
the insignia of a lieutenant-general. Tliis is Garcia, the 
Chief of the Staff. On his other flank walks a burly, 
jovial-looking general, talking with much animation and 
occasional gestionlation. It is Bios, commanding the 
fourth corps, and who made the flank march on the right 
on the 23d inst. Suddenly an aide-de-camp hurries up 
to the Geoeral-in-Chief, and pojnts in the direction of the 
plain, at the same time making a rapid commtmication. 
Some of the Moorish marauders who lurk about the food 
of the mountains south of the valley and in the neigh- 
botirhood of the road Irom the shore to Tetuan, have 
seized a couple of mules and are hurrying them off to 
the hiUs. They are plainly to be seen passing over the 
fields and through the orchards, and in a short time they 
will be out of reach. O'Donnell's voice is heard, loud 
and shrill, as it becomes when he is angered, giving 
directions for the instant pursuit of the robbers. The 
General is not in the best^of hnmonra, for he has been 
pestered and disgusted by innumerable applications for 
promotion and decorations, for which, now that the war 
is over, extraordinary avidity is exhibited. His tone 
admits of no delay. Carbineers, civil guards, and several 
officers spring to their horses, and scamper down into the 
valley, making for a ford a considerable distance towards 
the sea. There is one much nearer to Tetuan, but they 
do not know it, and they ride east along one bank of the 
stream, while the Moora hurry west along the other. 
Tlie depredators perceiving themselves discovered and 
pursued, redouble their speed, and their wild burnous- 
draped figures are seen scudding across the country at 
an eictraordinary pace for men on foot. An officer on a 
^^ gTBy horse is foremost among their pursuers, far ahead of 
^H the others, A party of infantry quits camp at the 
^H double, and makes for the nearer ford. From the plat- 
^H tana of headquarters the whole scene is plainly dis- 
^H cemible in the rays of the sinking sun, and the sight is 
^H animating and interesting enough. The chase is vigor- 
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ously kept up. The grey horse reaches the ford, dashes 
across, and turns to the right. The Moors are far ahead, 
but the horses are swift and there is still an hour's, day- 
light; it will yet go hard with the stealers of mules. 
The country is swampy and broken by hedges, and the 
horsemen are scattered all over it, now plashing through 
water and throwing up thousands of glittering drops, 
then forcing their way through orchards and thick plan- 
tations. The grey keeps the lead, followed pretty closely 
by about a dozen others ; the rest are far behind, and 
will hardly be in at the death ; here a saddle has turned, 
there a horse has fallen. The country is more and more 
wooded, and fugitives and pursuers are frequently lost to 
view. Meanwhile, the active infantry, a part of the 
GeneraVs escort, have crossed the ford, and are pushing 
across country at a good five-miles-an-hour pace. There 
is a shot, and another, and another; several follow. 
The Moors are but six or eight ; but, driven to bay, they 
show fight. It is getting dusk, and it is dinner-time ; 
there is little now to be distinguished, and most people 
turn into their tents, and apply themselves to the dis- 
cussion of stews which it needs a campaigning appetite 
to stomach. In another half-hour, or little more, there 
is again a stir in camp, and a rush to the tent doors to 
seek its cause. A young captain of cavalry ride^ up the 
main street, followed by a handful of dragoons, whose 
horses reek with sweat ; in the midst of the soldiers 
come the culprits, three wretched-looking Moors bound 
wrist to wrist, the face of one of them covered with 
blood from a wound in the head. They are hideous- 
looking barbarians, whose countenances alone would 
qualify them for the gallows, and who evidently suspect, 
judging from their downcast looks, that some such fate 
may be in reserve for them. They are led up to the 
tent of O'Donnell, who shows himself at its entrance. 
The officer makes his report. " Nada^ nada / fusiU 
larhsT^ cries the Commander-in-Chief. The prompt 
mandate is afterwards modified. The prisoners are sent 
to the guard-house, and will be disposed of in the mom- 
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The party of robbers had resisted desperately. 
■One of them had fiercely aBsailed the rider of tlie grey — 
KUi officer of gendarmes — cutting at him with a goomia, 
■■but the blows were parried and the striker cut down, 
or four Moors were killed fighting; of the 
' prisoners brought in one is likely to find little mercy, 
for the muleteer deposes to his having been active in 
depriving him of his beasts. It is most likely, however, 
that all three will be handed over to the commander of the 
Moorish cavalry which has lately been stationed some way 
to our left for the purpose of restraining tlie irregularities 
of the Kabyles, and of protecting the Spaniards from 
petty molestation. In that case their lives are not worth 
much, for Moorish justice is rapid and discriminates little, 
and the probabilities are that the poor wretches' heade 
will strew the ground before they are twenty-four hours 
older. 

Such petty incidents as these are all that now vary 
the monotony of camp life, or that are left for me to 
record. The war is over, and speedy departuie oocupies 
everybody's thoughts and wishes. The Marquis de la 
Concordia's brigade of artillery is embarking, a part of 
the engineers are about to embark, a large nomber of 
officera have obtained leave to go, and, within a day or 
two, will have sailed for Cadiz or Alicante. As usual in 
such cases, there is much lamentation about the difficulty 
of conveying away horses, most of which have to be left 
to go across to Spain with the cavalry. As for selliug 
them here, it is out of the question. Mules are more 
easily disposed of, although at wretchedly low prices, to 
the Jews of Tetuan, who, notwithstanding the joy they 
displayed at the entrance of the Spaniards, have not felt 
sufficient gratitude to prevent them from making all the 
money they could out of their deliverers, and the general 
feeling in camp seems to be that if the Moors quickly 
return and again despoil them, the Israelites will have 
got no more than they deserve. Meanwhile, the old 
curse of cholera still makes itself felt, especially among 
the recently arrived portion of the army. The three 
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tbousand Basques, who are encamped near the shore, on 
the swampy sand-flat close to Custom-house Fort, are 
sufiering considerably. The poor fellows have liad but 
a small share in the glories of the war, but, unless they 
speedily depart, they are likely to come in for a large 
amount of mortality. Two battalions of them were en- 
gaged on the 23d, being, I believe, with the battalion of 
Tanfa, the only part of Kios's corps that was actually 
engaged. They are a fine body of men, many of them 
of mature age, and who probably served under Carlist 
or Christine banners during the civil war. Their com- 
mander. General Latorre, is a remarkably soldier-looking 
man, with a striking countenance and foil grey beard. 

Of the whole army General O'Donnell is, perhaps, the 
man who feels (or at least testifies) the least desire to 
depart It was generally thought that, peace once made, 
he would be sent for from Madrid, where it is believed 
that his presence is required for political reasons. As 
yet, however, there are no symptoms of his moving. To 
a number of the officers attached to his Staff, and for 
whose services he has no longer occasion, he has given 
free leave to betake themselves to Spain, a permission 
they are not slow in profiting by. The young Count 
d'Eu has been telegraphed for from Madrid, where his 
aunt, the Duchess of Montpensier, now is, and will sail 
to-morrow or next day for Cadiz. The Velasco man-of- 
war steamer is taking in a quantity of artillery and 
ammunition. A munber of officers will go by the same 
opportunity, and many others by the Torino, now lying 
off Fort Martin, and which will soon leave for Cadiz. 
Baron Clary, the French officer who was at these head- 
quarters, has left, and the other foreign officers either 
have gone or are on the point of going. 

I am informed that a medal is to be given for the 
campaign in Morocco, similar to that which England 
gave for the Crimean war, with the head of the Queen of 
Spain on one side and on the other a list of all the actions 
fought. These are twenty-three in number, but many 
of them were mere skirmishes, or at least very trifling 
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afiairB. There tas been a great deal of promotion in 
this army of late, and will probably be more. All liie 
major-generals oat here have been made lieutenant- 
generals, a large number of brigadiers have been raised 
to major-generals, and a host of colonels liave added to 
the three stripes upon the ooat-oufEi which mark that 
rank, the embroidery that indicates the higher one of 
brigadier. The posts of Commander-in-Chief and Minis- 
ter of War are no enviable ones at a time like this ; those 
dignitaries are worried almost to distraction by the mul- 
titude of applications and petitions ; for, unfortunately, in 
the Spanish service, every officer at the close of a cam- 
paign, even if he have taken but a small share in it, 
thinks himself entitled to reward merely for having done 
his duty, and in the scramble — for such it is — it but too 
frequently happens that such rewards are obtained 
rather by importunity and intrigue than by extraordinary 
merit. 



Cadiz, April 7. 

The campaign of the Spanish army in Morocco divides 
. itself naturally into three periods. The first cotDprisea 
■>' ihe six weeks that elapsed from the landing of Echague's 
L corps, in the middle of November, to the march of the 
1 army from the lines of Ceuta, on the 1st of January. It 
I was a time of severe labour, of great suffering, of heavy 
: losses from disease and the enemy's fire, and also of some 
uragement The second period extends from the 
1 action of CaBtillejos to the capture of Tetuan ; it in- 
I eluded the most important events of the war, and its 
I general character was that of movement, progress, and 
B. The last period reaches to the 25th of March. 
I It was chiefly employed in negotiations and preparations, 
1 {md it ended with a battle and a treaty. Of the princi- 
1 pal events of the war, as they passed before my eyes, I 
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have endeavoured to keep yon correcilj informed. The 
present moment seems opportune for a retro8pecti?e 
glance at the whole campaign, subject to the above divi- 
sions. Some omissions may thus be supplied, and a 
broader idea given. 

The Spanish army of operations consisted of three 
corps, of at least 10,000 men each, formed at Algesiras, 
Cadiz, and Malaga, and of a corps of reserve, to remain 
in Spain until wanted, but one of whose divisions was 
sent to Africa within a fortnight of the commencement of 
the war. Although much had still to be done in the way 
of preparation and organisation before any part of the 
army could be considered fit to take the field, the cam- 
paign was precipitately commenced on the 18tli of Nov- 
ember by the landing at Ceuta of the first corps, which 
had been collected at Algesiras, where it had already 
suffered severely firom cholera. The dilapidated Moorish 
palace known as the Serallo, situated on hilly wooded 
ground, at a distance of about two miles from Ceuta, was 
taken possession of by these troops, with no great opposi- 
tion on the part of the Moors, who were driven into the 
mountains, and defensive works were undertaken. The 
Moors had probably been unprepared for this sndden 
aggression ; they were few in number, but, quickly col- 
lecting larger forces, they in their turn, on the 25th of 
November, made a vigorous attack upon the Spanish 
positions, fighting with a determination and valour such 
as they subsequently on few occasions to the same de- 
gree displayed. The Spaniards were yoimg troops, un- 
used to fire ; the nature of the ground was favourable to 
the Moors, who found abundant cover; and, although 
the assailants were finally repulsed, victory more than 
once seemed doubtful and the Spanish loss was very 
heavy. The news of this obstinate conflict determin^ 
O'Donnell's immediate departure from Cadiz. He left at 
midnight on the 26th of November, and was at Ceuta the 
next morning. At the same time the second corps was 
hurried on, and orders were given for the first division of 
the reserve to foUow as soon as possible. The shipment 
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artillery, oavalry, ammunition, mules, and stores of oU 
inds proceeded with tbe ntriiost speed, and with no 
little confiision. The orgimisation of the various depart- 
ments was as yet most imperfect, and it became at onoe 
evident that tlia war had been prematurely commenced, 
and that the army would suffer for the undue haste. To 
heighten the discouraging aspect of affairs, the troops no 
sooner landed at Ceuta than cholera spread among them, 
while the climate, which some had fondly imagined 
would prove temperate and genial in the winter montha, 
was found to be as unfavourable as well conld be ima- 
gined to an army under canvass. The ravages of cholera 
were great, and were but imperfectly known at tbe time; 
there were grounds for uneasiness, and even for Eerioua 
alarm ; but the war was engaged in, and must be pro- 
ceeded with at any cost ; so matters were made the best 
of, and as little prominence as possible was given to the 
bills of mortality. The daily number of tbe cases at one 
time was enormous in proportion to the strength of the 
army, and the disease was so virnleut that, wlien it did 
not actnally kill, it left those whom it had visited unfit 
for service for weeks, and even for months. Six or eight 
hours were frequently the frightfully brief interval be- 
tween apparent perfect health and the repose of death. 
It was a mournful sight to see tlie loaded stretchers daily 
passing by scores between tlie camp and the Ceuta hospi- 
tals. The Grst corps, which was in advance, suffered 
most, as most exposed to wet and cold ; but not only 
those who had to endure such exposure were liable to the 
malady, for there were many deaths among officers whose 
position in the army enabled them to take care of them- 
selves, and to enjoy such comforts as can be obtained 
'n inclement weather and on bleak heights. 
These comforts, I need hardly say, wero few, and under 
[other circumstances would have been refused the name, 
poor cheerless town of Ceuta afforded hut scanty 
TBBOurces. Suddenly inundated with troops, and its sup- 
plies from the Moora cut off, provisions became extremely 
scarce and prices enormously high. The commonest 
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necessaries, bread and meat, were not always obtainable; 
and I knew cases of sick or wounded officers being nn- 
able to obtain wherewith to make the cup of broth which 
was to be their sole nutriment. Fortunately, then, as 
throughout the war — except for a few days upon the 
march, when communication with the ships was rendered 
impossible by bad weather — the rations were regular and 
abundant. The supply was obtained, however, only at 
immense cost to the Spanish Government. It is per- 
fectly well known in the Spanish army of Africa that it 
was not due to the excellence of the administration ; that 
there was enoniious waste and no small amount of robbery 
and peculation, and that it was only by lavish expendi- 
ture and by ignoring many scandalous abuses that the 
troops were kept well supplied. This all-important 
object was certainly attained, and, as the Moors are to 
pay the cost of the war, we may presume that there will 
not be much inquiry into the past 

The first engagement between Spaniards and Moors, 
after the arrival of O'Donnell at the seat of war, was on 
the 30th of November, when the enemy advanced against 
the Spanish positions, and were repulsed without great 
difficulty. During the whole of December small combats 
were of frequent occurrence. There were no less than 
nine in that month, besides some skirmishes not worth 
naming. One of the severest fights was on the 9th, 
when the Moors made a resolute attack on the redoubts 
then in course of constniction, and were defeated only 
after hard fighting and with considerable loss on the part 
of the Spaniards. Kegularly twice or thrice a-week the 
pertinacious enemy approached the lines and opened fire, 
although he seldom made anything like a resolute attack 
upon the works in progress, and which consisted of five 
redoubts defending the tract of land round Ceuta de- 
manded by the Spaniards and secured to them by the 
late treaty, and of a road which was making near the 
shore in the direction of Tetuan. The plan of warfare 
adopted by the Spaniards during the month that they 
stood upon the defensive round Ceuta has been the subject 
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if critjoism. It lias been said, and I tMuk with justico, that 
ley were too ready to engage in BkinniBheB and combats 
' 'i tho Moors, in a manner favourable to the tactioB of 
latter. Instead of remaining sheltered within their 
5, and rather encouraging tho enemy's advance, with 
a view of engaging him at close quart^Ts, and dealing 
him severe and rapid blows, they indulged him with the 
game at long shots in which, altbough ultimately foiled, 
he generally managed to inflict heavier loss than he 
sustained. Notwithstanding the clumainees and weight 
of their long-barrelled flint muaketB, the Moors, through- 
out the whole war, showed themselves excellent marks- 
men. As skilful as Caffrea or Indians in availing 
themselves of oover, they presented the least possible 
targets to their opponents, who had great need of large 
ones. The Spaniards fired a great deal more than tha 
Moors, probably ten shots for their one, but, nevertheless, 
I suspect that more of the Moorish bullets told. Had 
the fighting been limited to musketry, the Spaniacds 
would frequently have got the worst of iti It is to their 
artillery, and also, but in a less degree, to their bayonets, 
that they owe the successful issue of many an action. 
Judging from what has been witnessed in this war, it 
would seem that the Spanish military authorities had, 
for years before its commencement, lost sight of tha 
importanoe of making the infantry soldier as perfect as 
possible in the use of bis weapon. And this was indeed 
the case. I have spoken with many Spanish officers on 
the subject, and they admitted that ball-practice is rare 
in their army, and alleged the expense as a reason. But 
if an army is to be efficient when war arrives, to bo 
sparing of ball-cartridges in peaoe time is the worst of 
all imaginable economies. The consequence is tenfold 
waste when in front of the enemy — a great deal of noise 
and smoke, and very little execution. The general 
practice of the Spanish infantry in the late war was to 
fire much too fast, as if they thought that frequent pull- 
ing of the trigger was more important than careful 
levelling of the barrel. The Moors came on in in'egular 
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fashion, scattered over the country, and profiting by 
every description of shelter ; it would have required 
first-rate shots to do them injury, and when Spanish 
bullets hit them it was generally by accident. Their 
opponent's object should have been to induce tbem to 
concentrate in his vicinity. He should have kept under 
cover, not have returned their fire, have coaxed them to 
come on, have feigned timidity, have extended to them 
the handful of com that brings the flock to the barn-door. 
Then, when near at hand, a volley and the bayonet 
This is the way that first-class troops would have dealt 
with the Moors ; they would not have bandied bullets 
with them, but would have done their utmost to draw 
them on to close quarters, even though their numbers 
were far superior. The contrary plan was adopted by 
the Spaniards, who paid dearly for the error while on the 
defensive in the lines round Ceuta. 

The amount of manual labour performed by the Spanish 
army during this first period of the campaign was veiy 
large. Not only the sappers, but the line regiments, 
light infantry and artillery, took their turn — and a fire- 
quent turn it was — at road- making, clearing ground, 
felling trees, constructing earthworks. The readiness, 
\ndustry, and good- will with which he sets about any sort | 
of labour allotted to him is one of the many good qualities 
of the Spanish soldier. No matter how hard the work, or 
how long the task, you never hear him grumble. When 
the army took possession of the country round Ceuta the 
greater part of it was thickly covered with trees and brush- 
wood. In the action of the 30th of November O'Donnell 
and his Staff found it hard work to make their way through 
all these natural obstacles, up and down steep slopes, to 
the heights facing the Sierra Bullones, and on which the 
redoubts were constructing. A fortnight later one would 
not have recognised the place if he had not visited it in 
the interval. The ground was comparatively clear ; roads 
were made, not only up to the front, but connecting the 
different redoubts ; it was no longer possible for an enemy 
to make his way between the forts unperceived, and 
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JjltteiDpt a BurprisB or eetablish an ambuacade, Sitnnl- 
l taaeously with these labours, and with tlie erection of the 
forts, othera had gone on outside the lines. The third 
corps had arrived from Malaga, and had encamped on 
the extreme left, near to the shore, at the point where the 
army would emerge from the lines when it commenced 
its march on Tetuan. Beyond this camp was a series of 
low rugged hills, overgrowu with busheB and saplings, 
and of very irregular snrfaoe, now dipping suddenly into 
ravines, then strewn with fragments of rock, frequently 
rendered almost impassable by the charred and hardened 
stenis of a thick growth of small trees to which fire had 
been applied. Over these hills a road had to be made 
for the artillery aa far as the place known aa the Castil- 
lejos, from which point the land became more level, and 
the deep sand of the shore offered a toilsome but sure 
passage for guns and baggage. Day after day strong 
working parties went out, escorted by the first division 
of the reserve under General Prim. Nearly as oflen as 
they went out there waa fighting, and here it was that 
Prim, whose reputation for dashing bravery had already 
predisposed the army in his favour, completely won the 
confidence of the troops, A conspicuous and prominent 
figure in this African campaign is that of Don Juan Prim, 
Count of Reua, now, by recent decree, Grandee of Spain 
and Marquis of CastiUejos. If O'Donnell was the head 
of the army, Prim may justly he called its right ann. 
By hia conduct in this war he has won himself a great 
position in his own country. A lieutenant-general, rich 
and titled, he left the ease of Paris to seek employnjent 
in an arduous campaign, and took the command of a small 
division — ^barely a major-general's command. With these 
troops he toiled, day after day, during the moat irksome 
and painful portion of the war, road-making towards 
CastiUejos, and was invariably victorious in numerous 
encounters. After a few weeks, the illness and conae- 

Iquent return to Spain of General Zabala placed him at the 
jhead of the second corps, a command better suiled to his 
^snk and abilities. General Prim combines with remark- 
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able personal intrepidity a qnick military eye, manners 
extremely comi;eoiis and conciliating, gi:eat application to 
his duties, a graceftil modesty as regards his own achieve- 
ments, and the faculty of inspiring the soldier with con- 
fidence and affection. This may be considered high 
eulogium, but I believe it to be well deserved. 

The roads made, and although the weather, which had 
been most tempestuous during the latter half of December, 
was by no means promising, the march began, and the 
second period of the campaign was inaugurated by the 
victory of Castillejos. It was not obtained without heavy 
loss to the Spaniards, and at one time the day was nearly 
going against them. Prim's division, which was in the 
advance, was slender in numbers and had lost heavily. 
The Moors pressed upon it strongly ; from impending 
heights they rushed down, confident and formidable. 
There were battalions that faltered, and the day's event 
hung upon a thread. Prim seized a banner, and rushed 
forward in front of his troops ; 0*Donnell, who, from the 
valley below, saw the critical state of affairs, galloped up 
the rugged slopes and suddenly appeared, with his Staff 
and escort, in the thick of the fire ; fresh battalions came 
on, and the Moors were finally repulsed. This first vic- 
tory was of good omen, and gave additional confidence to 
an army which during its detention in the lines of Ceuta 
had become inured to danger and accustomed to an enemy 
whose wild appearance, great bodily strength and activity, 
hideous yells, and savage mode of warfare, had at first 
made some impression upon such young soldiers as most 
of the Spaniards were. In three or four combats which 
occurred between Castillejos and Cape Negro the Moors 
were easily and completely defeated ; and, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, the strong positions on the line of 
mountains that stretches inland from the cape were aban- 
doned by them on the 14th of January, after a very 
feeble defence. From the summit of those mountains 
the army looked down upon the broad valley of Tetuan. 
It was one of the most triumphant moments of the cam- 
paign, and made amends for much hardship endured upon 
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the march, when the troops were detained for days in the 
wretched swamps near the river Azmeer, deprived of 
supplies and of commimioation with Spain by violent 
terapaata from the east. Before risking his little army 
in the plain, which was intersectGd by treacherous swtunps, 
O'Donnell desired to ascertain the force of the Moors, 
and to this end he sent down from his oamp npon the 
heights overlooking the valley a strong force of artillery, 
the whole of his cavalry, and a picked body of infantry. 
These troops advanced towards the Moorish positions, 
formed np, and offered battle. It was declined, and the 
guns, which were rifled, opening upon the enemy, the 
latter hastily retreated, in dismay at their prodigious 
range. Encouraged by this retreat, and by the moderate 
numbers the Moors showed, O'Donnell led his forces into 
the plain and along the sea-abore to Fort Martin, which 
'the Moors had abandoned, and where he received a rein- 

'cement of 4500 men, under General Eios, who landed 
from Spain on the 17th of January, From that 
date to the 4th of February the army rested in its new 
position, fortifying it and landing stores and siege artil- 
lery. Two combats occurred on the 23d and Slat of 
January, in the latter and most considerable of which the 
Spaniards, who had previously rarely used other artillery 
than their small mountain guns, brought out all their 
field batteries and the rocket troop, and opened a heavy 
fire upon the enemy, who fled, utterly routed. The 
action, nevertheless, was of little real advantage, and was 
hardly worth the lives it cost. The Spaniards returned 
to their camp at nightfall. Their cavaby, which was 
unfortunate thronghout the whole campaign, suffered 
considerably that day. On the left a squadron, when 
charging, stuck in a bog, when many men and horses 
killed by the Moors. On the right, where the chief 

irce of cavalry was, several squadrons charged too far, 
it under a severe fire, and also lost men and officers in 

land-to-band oonHicta with a swann of Moorish horsemen. 

'he Spanish cavalry, which, in respect to horses and 
meral appearance, has greatly improved within the last 
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five or six years, has shown itself in the late war brave, 
but by no means efficient. It has never done much harm 
to the enemy, and in all the actions in which it has been 
seriously engaged — ^notably on the 23d and Slst of Janu- 
ary, and the 23d of March — ^it has suffered heavy losses. 
The Spaniards themselves admit that it is the worst 
branch of their service, that its organisation is defective, 
and that they are deficient in good cavalry officers. If 
it be true, as I have heard it more than once stated in 
camp, that O'Donnell takes little interest in cavalry, and 
attaches slight importance to it, there is probably not 
much chance of its improving while he remains at the 
head of the War Department. 

I have nothing to add, that would be consistent with 
the limits of this letter, to the accounts I at the time 
sent you of the battle of the 4th of February, the capture 
of the Moorish camp and of the city of Tetuan, which 
concluded the second period of the war, and which might 
and ought, in the opinion of those most competent to 
judge, to have concluded the war itself. From the 6th 
of February to the 23d of March the only military event 
worth naming was a combat, of no great importance, 
which took place on the 11th of the latter month, in the 
vicinity of Tetuan. It was a meaningless sort of episode, 
and was reported to have originated in the impatience of 
some of the tribes that came up to reinforce the army of 
Muley Abbas, and which, not having yet found them- 
selves under Spanish fire, and being, moreover, embold- 
ened by the recent triumph of their countrymen at Melilla 
(the Governor of which place, as you will remember, had 
suffered a severe defeat and heavy loss of men), flattered 
themselves they could give a lesson to the Christians, 
and insisted on accelerating a conflict. They were re- 
pulsed, however, with no great difficulty, the Spanish loss 
being returned at about three hundred killed and wounded, 
many of the latter slight wounds, as has been usual in 
this war — the Moors putting small slugs as well as bullets 
in their guns. The 11th was Sunday, and the fight began 
just as the Spaniards had heard mass, about an hour before 
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noon. The Moors advanced in tlieir usual aemiciroalar 
order of battle, but were soon driven back and tlieir posi- 
tions taken. The General who commanded thera waa 
tilled by a cannon-shot. For the first and only time in 
that war, skirmishing continued for some hours after dark, 
and it waa nearly eleven at night before the last shote 
were fired, Duiing the five weeks preceding this affair, 
and even after it had taken place, there was much nego- 
tiation, a frequent passage to and fro of Moorish magnates, 
who professed a great desire for peace, but who, some 
suspected, were in reality anxious only to gain time, in 
order to get up troops from the interior of the empire to 
replace the disheartened Kabyles and regulars who had 
been so soundly beaten on the 4th of February, The 
Moors who visited tiie camp on those pacific missions were 
profuse in professions of respect and kindly feehng, in 
complimentary speeches, and in confessions of military 
inferiority to the valiant Spaniards. It is impossible to 
say how far they were sincere in their alleged wish for 
peace. There are various opinions on this subject, but 
the prevailing one in the army is that it was not until 
defeated on the 23d of March that the Moore really gave 
up hope, and resolved to make the required sacrifices. 
Possibly until then the artfiil Africans were merely play- 
ing a part, and cajoling the Christian. On the other hand, 
it is also quite possible that Muley Abbas himself desired 
to put an end to the war, but that he did not dare to 
comply with the demand of the permanent cession of 
Tetuan. Some have gone so far as to assert that before 
the action of the 23d of March there waa an understanding 
between O'Donnell and the Moorish prince that peace 
should be made, but that the latter declared he could not 
venture to make it in presence of the oppositioa of the 
tribes, who were bent upon continuing hostilities, and it 
was therefore agreed that another battle should be fought. 
This seems rather far-fetched, but it is quite certain that 

tmany of the Moors were for continuing the war even after 
their defeat on the 23d. Without pausing to weigh the 
yariouB hypotheses that have been indulged in, we may 
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admit as highly probable the one founded on the noto- 
riously astute and treacherous character of the Moors — 
iiiat their negotiations and fair words were directed merely 
to gaining time. The visits of the plenipotentiaries and 
messengers were so frequent that at last they almost 
ceased to excite curiosity. They came and went, and 
brought douceurs of dates, and took their coffee with the 
infidel, and occasionally stopped to tea and took a bed in 
Tetuan, quite in a friendly way. The Spanish pax)ers 
daily recorded their demonstrations of amity, and told 
anecdotes of the generals, and other dignitaries who passed 
from camp to camp, and quoted civil speeches made by 
them ; and even after the fight of the 1 1th March we heard 
of the friendship that had sprung up between Prim the 
sabreur and his Imperial Highness Muley Abbas, and 
how the latter had said to the former, in an interview 
subsequent to that combat, that he had seen him in the 
fray, and had trembled for his days. These chivalrous 
speeches and courtesies went on until one day we learned 
that O'Donnell had brought matters to a point by in- 
sisting on compliance with certain terms, the which 
included considerable cessions of lands and payments 
of monies, whereto the Moor replied that he could not 
yield the land, and that of coin he had none to give. It 
is probable, however, that only the former part of this 
reply was really spoken. " It is clear, then," O'Donnell 
is said to have retorted, " that you are as impotent to 
make peace as you are to make war." Which unpleasant 
remark is reported to have closed these curious and pro- 
tracted negotiations, and preparations were actively made 
for the resumption of active operations — for an advance, 
in short, upon Tangier. Such preparations had, indeed, 
been going on nearly ever since the fall of Tetuan ; camels 
and mules had been sent for, the siege train was embarked, 
large supplies of provisions and ammunition had been 
brought from Spain ; but the prevalence of the east wind 
by preventing vessels from remaining on that part of the 
coast of Morocco, had caused great delay, and it was not 
until the 23d of March that O^Donnell was able to lead 
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Hb army forward, ani fight the sanguinary battle of 
Gaad-el-Haa (popularly Gualdras), bo called from tha 
name of the river and valley near and in which the 
greater part of the conflict took place. Since the battle, 
we have been told by the Moors themselves that the 
Spaniards had forestalled them but by one day, and that 
it was their intention to have attacked them on the 2ith. 
Every means had been employed to stimulate the warlike 
ardour and fanaticism of the Moors, and oaths had been 
administered to them to fight to the death. By not a few 
of them this vow was faithiiilly observed ; I mentioned 
at the time instances of desperation and self-saorifice 
similar to those occasionally witnessed during the late 
mutiny in India or among Schamjl's Murides in the Cir- 
cassian war, when a few men rushed upon overpowering 
odds, careless of death so long as they infiicted it. All 
agree that the Moors never fought so well as upon that 
day, and more than one superior officer has since con- 
fessed to me that there were moments when he thought 
the battle lost. Coneidemble bodies of Spanish troops 
were repeatedly driven back ; the Moors seemed to have, 
in great measure, overcome their old fear of the artillery, 
and braved its firo at a very short distance from the 
muzzles of the guns. The Spanish loss was heavier 
than in any other action of the war, and the quantity of 
ammunition fired away was so large that it was necessary 
to halt tbe next day while fresh supplies were sent for. 
It is the misfortune of the Moors that, after a defeat, 
their ill-organised forces cannot be kept together or even 
rallied within any moderate time. They scatter over the 
ooimtry ; and the tribes especially — who form no part 
of what are called the regular forces, but are a sort of 
levy en masse for tho emergency — are apt to quit the 
army altogether and return to their own districts. They 
depart, considering that they have done all that can be 
expected of theai, and that Allah is angry with their 
lord the Emperor. Thus did they disperse after the 
battle of the 4tb of February, and again after that of 
Gualdras. In the latter fight they were very nuiuerous, 
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and, although their loss may have been heavy, conld the 
snrvivors have been kept together and have been induced 
to fight another battle or two as stonily as on the 23d, 
the Spaniards wonld have been greatly weakened, and 
might possibly have been ultimately defeated. But, as 
the Moors themselves wonld donbtless say, it was other- 
wise written in the book of fate, and the preliminaries of 
peace were signed, upon terms extremely advantageous to 
Spain, within forty-eight hours after the close of tbe battle. 
There can be no doubt that the campaign in Morocco 
has done credit to the Spanish army, and bas deservedly 
raised its reputation, although it has not placed it on that 
pinnacle of superiority assigned to it by the ill -judging 
zeal and patriotic enthusiasm of certain Spanish writers. 
In Spain the events of the war have been generally exag- 
gerated; and a prominent cause of the coldness with 
which the news of a most favourable treaty of peace has 
been received, is to be found in the tone adopted by the 
Spanish press, and in the flattery it has lavished upon 
the nation and the army. After largely contribnting to 
force the Government into war, it did its best, when the 
proper time for making peace arrived, to prevent the con- 
test being brought to an honourable and advantageous 
close. It had so vaunted the prowess of tbe army, so 
unduly exalted the expectations of the people, that there 
was no account made by the multitude of the diflBculties 
and dangers inseparable from a continuation of the 
struggle. In the popular idea the Spanish soldier had 
but to show himself to vanquish, and there was no reason 
why peace should not be signed at Fez instead of at 
Tetuan. The army, on the other hand, conscions of the 
sufferings and sacrifices by which its successes had been 
won, judging of future difficulties by those it had sur- 
mounted, appreciating at his just value a brave and war- 
like, although unmilitary foe, and also, as I believe, 
forming a more modest estimate of its own prowess and 
efficiency than that which had been proclaimed by Spanish 
journalists, thought that the time had come for peace, 
and rightly judged that Spain would gain nothing by 
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prolonging war. The day before I left Africa news had 
reached the camp that the treaty had giyen but little 
Batisfacttoa la Spaiu, and I heard among the oflicere more 
than one expreHsion. of disgust at the intelligence. My 
inqiiirieB here, however, and information on which I can 
rely from Madrid and other large towna, induce me to 
believe that the aensible part of the nation, the intelli- 
gent, the induBtrious — all, in short, who have something 
to lose and taxes to pay, and who are not interested in 
atimnlating discontent with the present Government — are 
well pleased that the war ia over, consider the conditions 
of peace highly favourable, and desire only that they 
may be faithfully executed. 

According to the most recent acconnts from Tetnan, 
the Moors have been fighting among themselves. Three 
_. or four days ago the sound of heavy firing in the direc- 

i of the Fondach Pass was distinctly heard by the 
l^aniards, borne to them by a strong westerly wind. It 

a reported that the conflict was between the Kabyles 
and the Moros de Eey, cr regular troops. The wild 
tribes of Barbary cannot be supposed to understand nmoh 
about the obUgations imposed by treaties, and in like 
manner as some of them continued depredations after 
peace was made, it is possible that they may now be 
desirous to renew their attacks upon the Spaniards, and 
that they came to blows with the Moorish regulars in 
consequence of the latter opposing their design. This 
oonjeoture is quite consistent with probability. Should 
such encounters be renewed, and the Eabyles get the 

IBpper hand, they would be likely to give further trouble 
Id the Spaniards. 
I Cape, April 10. 

Although the war in Morocco ia said to be concluded, 
although preliminaries of tiie treaty are signed, and the 
telegraph has announced that the Emperor ratifies the 
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contract, there still seems to lnik in some people's minds 
a feeling of uneasiness and a donbt whether, firom one 
canse or another, hostilities may not break out again. 
This vague apprehension has its origin in the little con- 
fidence placed in the promises and good faith of the 
Moorish GU>yemment, and also in the imperfect snbjec- 
tion of some of the tribes, who are only nominally under 
the Emperor's mle. We hear of large assemblages of 
Biffians and others between Tetoan and Tangier, and, as 
mentioned in my last, it is belieyed that the so-called 
regular army has had to resort to force to keep them in 
order. A question just now very frequently discussed 
in this part of Spain is that of tiie more or less proba- 
bility of the payment of the indemnity. When will the 
money be forthcoming? There have been mmours 
within the last two or three days of a payment about to 
be made of one quarter, and even of one half^ the stipu- 
lated amount of 400,000,000 reals. These reports are 
unconfirmed by any positive information. On the other 
hand, not a few persons are incredulous as to the dis- 
bursement, soon or late, by the Moorish Govemnoent, of 
any such large sums, either in bills on London, as one 
report said, or in specie borne on many mules and camels. 
I am informed that at Gibraltar the Moors and Barbaiy 
Jews, when the payment of the indemnity is spoken ol^ 
smile at the idea as preposterous, and express their pro- 
found conviction that the Morocco Government has 
sought but to gain time and put off the attacks of a 
troublesome enemy, and has made promises which it 
will not perform. I find this view of the case to be 
in accordance with the opinion of persons to whose 
words weight is given by their long residence in Morocco, 
or by other particular circumst^uices. They evidently 
discredit prompt or large payments, and lack faith in 
promises to pay proceeding from Fez. A short time 
must decide whether they are right, or those, more 
sanguine and confiding, who believe that Morocco, anxi- 
ous to recover Tetuan, will soon pay in ftJL Were a 
j;le handsome instalment forthcoming, there would be 



grounda to expect that the balance would not long be 
delayed. Among the many reporta lately curreot in 
camp, there was one that Greneral O'Donnell delayed bis 
departure from Africa in expectation of a payment on 
account. It was supposed that he did not like to retani 
to Spain until he could show some Buhstautial fruit of his 
victories. Probably nobody really knows why O'Donnell 
remains at Tetuan, It is a puzzle to those who believe 
hia presence much needed at Madrid. When peace was 
made everybody tliought he would be off immediately, 
leaving Piim in command, and it would still not surprise 
me any day to learn that be had arrived suddenly ia the 
Spanish capital vid Alicaate. That is the route it ia 
believed he wiU take to avoid the reoeptiona and demon- 
strations that would probably await him in the large 
southern cities, He is aimple in his tastes and habits, 
and no lover of that sort of homage. Hia arrival in the 
capital would be, some think, the signal for a modifica- 
tion in the Ministry. On this head I am too remote from 
Madrid to risk an opinion. 

To return to the question of the Moorish indemnity. 
Failing its payment, Tetuau, as you know, remaina in 
the hands o£ Spain. It has not yet been stated that a 
term had been fixed for complete payment or the forfei- 
ture of the city. Probably this may be a point for the 
deliberation of the Spanish and Moorish Plenipotentiaries. 
That the Moors should never pay would be, it may be pre- 
aumed, agreeable to the party that has all along insisted 
on the permanent retention of Tetuan — a condition at 
first made, but which Spain subsequently found it necea- 
aary or expedient to give up. There eeema reason to be- 
lieve that Queen Isabella mnoh desired the complete ces- 
aion of Tetuan, and we know that oertoin members of 
the Cabinet did the same. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior, SeBor Posada Herrera, was the strongest advocate 
for the acquisition of Tetuan to the Spanish Crown, even 
though it should involve a long contiimance of the war; 
and at one time his doctrine found many supporters in 
the press and public. These are now diminished in 
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nnmber, and it is believed that the Minister himself has 
either changed his opinion or bowed to an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The projects, or rather dreams, of himself 
anj^ his supporters were on a most ambitious scale. 
What France has done in Algeria they seem to have 
aspiji;ed to do in Morocco— a country of twice or thrice 
the population of that which France has conquered in 
A&ica, at an immense expense of men and money and 
after thirty years of obstinate struggle. They thought 
that extensive possessions in Africa, and the protracted 
hostilities entailed by their conquest and retention, would 
form a good school for the Spanish army. In fact, they 
were bent upon a parody of France. They lost sight of 
a few important differences. They forgot that, while 
France has a population of 36,000,000, Spain has but 
15,000,000 or 16,000,000 ; that France can keep Algeria 
in order with a tenth part of her enormous standing army, 
while Spain, although she may be, as she now boastis, 
able on an emergency to send into the field upwards of 
200,000 eflBcient troops, has no need to maintain one- 
half of that force, and would be draining her exchequer 
and plunging into financial embarrassments by doing 
more, and by protracting a war of conquest in Morocco. 
I have heard it urged in conversation, by persons from 
whom sounder views might have been expected, that 
extensive possessions in Africa would be advantageous 
to S^ilia, as an outlet for the considerable number of 
emigrants that now annually resort to Montevideo and 
other distant places, as well as to Algeria. Now, there can 
be no reason for emigration from a thinly-peopled and 
naturally rich country like Spain, except that of mis- 
government. Spaniards in general are much attached 
to their native land, and when they abandon it to seek a 
precarious existence in unknown and distant regions, we 
may be sure that it is misery and want of employment 
that drive them forth. If Spain wishes to retain her 
children at home, where there is ample room and much 
need for all of them, she will employ her increasing re- 
sources, not in Quixotic wars, but in domestic improve- 
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mont. What great gomi might liave been done, wliat 
important and profitable public works advanced and 
undertaken, witb the mooey ehe has spent in this A&ican 
campaign, and the reoocery of which is now by many 
thought so doubtfiill Railways, roads, artesian wells, 
Btimulus to industry — are not these better worth paying 
for than the barren glories of a campaign which baa cost, 
according to the lowest estimate, the Uvea of 15,000 able- 
bodied young men, and nearly three milbons sterling? 
Suppose eveu the case that the Moor prove insolvent, 
and that Tetuan and the valley between it and the sea 
remain in the bands of Spain, as iias been bo much 
clamoured for in that country. It is difficult to imagine 
a more undeairable asiA. unprofitable acquisition. It might 
gratify the vanily of the Queen and of a part of the 
nation, but that gratification must be of heavy annual 
oost. Had Tetuan a good port, and were the districts 
around it peopled by an industrious and civilised race, it 
might, as I have before pointed out, become an extremely 
I flourishing place. The extensive valleyB east and west 
it, naturally fertile, might he drained and rendered 
wonderfully productive, and railways might be made 
through them at small expense. But this supposes a 
state of tilings entirely different from that under which 
the Spaniards would possess it They would be sur- 
rounded on all sides by a savage, warlike population, 
whose goodwill they would in vain attempt to win, and 
from whose inroads they could secure themselves only 
by retaining there a large military force. In times of 
the greatest apparent tranquillity they would be liable 
. to sudden molestation from the wild and fanatical tribes 
I by whom they would be environed. Supplies from the 
neighbouring country they could never reckon npon ; 
the Moors, whenever they eboae, could cut off everything 
of the kind. The place would have to be provisioned by 
fleets of transports, and the stores thus received must be 
^M conveyed under escort over the seven miles between the 
^H ebore and the city. Dismissing as preposterous the idea 
^H of making Tetuan the base of operarioue for future 
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Spanisli conquests in A&ica, and supposing Spain to 
retain the ci^ and the land between it and the sea, she 
would have to keep permanently there and in the lines 
of Geuta an army of 20,000 men. This is the estimate 
accepted by all those persons I have met with, militaiy 
or civilians, who have had opportunities of making them- 
selves practically acquainted with the circumstances of 
the country and the character and disposition of the 
inhabitants. There would be no chance of compensation 
for the cost of so considerable an establishment. It is 
not to be found in the trade that could be carried on 
thence, nor in the produce of the small tract of territory 
annexed to Tetuan, and which yields little but what may 
be equally well cultivated in Southern Spain ; and that 
the town, for its own sake, is not worth the keeping, you 
will have gathered from former letters. I believe tiiat 
in Spain very exaggerated ideas have been formed of 
the wealth, splendour, and value of Tetuan. A certam 
licence is always conceded to travellers in little-known 
lands ; allowance must be made for the flights of sonthem 
imaginations, heated by the excitement of success and 
dwelling on the scene of recent triumphs ; and we must 
not be surprised if some of the accounts of Tetuan trans- 
mitted to Spain have painted that filthy, worthless city 
in colours rather too glowing. General Rios, who roles in 
Tetuan, and is quartered in the best house in the place, 
is doubtless quite unaware that he dwells in a palace 
such as we read of in the Arabian NightSj and might find 
paralleled in the abodes of Oriental grandees and poten- 
tates, but which we should certainly seek in vain in 
Tetuan. He would probably gladly exchange the accom- 
modations afforded by the residence of the richest of 
Tetuan's inhabitants for those of a modest European 
lodging-house. The truth is that Tetuan is altogether 
a wretched place, according to European ideas. It has 
a very few large houses, whose arrangements are com- 
pletely opposed to all our notions of comfort ; the re- 
mainder of the buildings composing it are miseral3le cribs, 
in which the filth of ages nestles ; its streets are intricate, 
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squalid, and eyil-smelling ; and the general miseiy of its 
aspect is now increased by extensive demolitions recently 
made by the Spaniards with a strategic object. Its site 
is magnificent, and worthy to be covered by a city of 
palaces. Around it are fertile plains and hill-slopes 
clothed with oHve and vine ; fig and orange in firont and 
rear ; on either hand picturesque mountain ranges ; in 
the distance the Mediterranean ; on one side, rippling 
through a ravine, and almost washing the walls of the 
lowest houses, a clear river ; within the town water 
everywhere, Httle availed o^ at least for purposes of 
cleanliness, by a large portion of its present inhabitants. 
DemoHsh Tetuan, pass the ploughshare over its founda- 
tions, irrigate it for a week with chloride of lime, and 
build there a model city, with a flower-filled patio to 
every house and sparkling fountains in every street, — 
that would, indeed, be a possession of beauty such as 
any country might covet, even at some cost to keep it ; 
but Tetuan, as it now exists, is not worth retention. 



THE END. 
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EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORV OF EUROPE, 



In compiling this Epitome, it baa b«en speaally held in view to omit or 
mimireaB no /art of tie slightest importance, and to limit the abridgment 
to the condeneatioQ of the minor and aaesaaotj details ; and it ia truflted 
that an adherence to this rule, wliile it ba^ produced n work in which the 
interest of the narrative never flags, has also secured a history of the tiue 
in an essential particulars as complete as the mors voluminous records of it. 

A. Chronological Table has been added of all tha principal aventa, bo 
arranged ns to give a clear idea of the order in which they Bucceed eaob 
other ; and a full Table of Contents, oonfaining a. synopsis of the aubjeote 
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ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

BY EDWAED SANG, F.8.S.E. 

In port 8to, price 61. 

This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an intellec- 
"^ual instead of a routine course of instructions in Arithmetic. 

The foundations of the science are laid with scrupulous care, and are thus 
able to support a firm and elevated superstructure ; so that while the pupil 
is guided to the acquisition of expertness in performing the operations, his 
mind is ^igaged in the study of those principles on which they rest. 

*' His treatise on arithmetic is as rational and as fully reasoned as a treaUne can be. 
It ought to be in the hands of every teacher: but the class of students for which It is 
adapted is not large. Mot that it is at all difficult, but that it is too fulL "—Atheiuam. 

** The demonstration is throughout extremely fiill and clear, and we most empliAti« 
cally recommend that books of this sort be employed by teachers."*— Jlxaiitiner. 

** A clear and well-reasoned manual." — Ouardian, 

** We have at lart an undeniably good book upon the Science of EHemmtary 
Arithmetic, in which the harmonies of proportion and the laws of numbers are fllus- 
trated with a simplicity, and, at the same time, with a copiousness that the most 
Juvenile mind will easily comprehend." — Weekly Ditpatch. 

** In the able and thoroughly original treatise before us, Mr Sang has embodied, is 
accurate language, such instructions as are usually given orally by those who, like him- 
self, treat arithmetic as an intellectual study. &iich a book as this has long been a 
desideratum, amidst the shoals of trashy compilations constantly issuing from the press; 
and teachers who have l>een accustomed to follow the intellectual method are under deep 
obligations to Mr Sang, for the very admirable manner in which he lias supplied a want 
they have all more or less seriously felt."— Literary Spectator, 

** This work deserves the most attentive consideration. If it succeeds, it will eifect a 
complete revolution in the method of teaching arithmetic. The perfectly original plan 
which it discloses is not, as a system of instruction, purely theoretic, but perfectly 
practical." — Dublin Warder. 



THE HIBHER ARITHMETIC, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR ; 
Being a Sequel to '* EHementary Arithmetic." Crown 8vo, 5a. 

** We know, indeed, of no more complete philosophy of pure arithmetic than they eon- 
tain ; they are well worthy of Sir John Leslie's favourite pupil. It is almost needless to 
add, that we consider the reasoning of these volumes both thorough and close, and the 
expression of that reasoning uniformly simple and clear." — ^inburgh Weekly Review. 

** To all who are interested in the science of numbers and its practical uses, we com- 
mend Mr Sang's ingenious and elaborate treatise on the Elementary and the Higher 
Arithmetic." — Literary Qazette. 

** The clearness of his explanations Is, as we have said, beyond all praise, and most 
render his book not only a valuable guide to learners, but a very useful help to teacbcn." 
— CcuranL 
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HISTORY OF FRINCE, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO TUB TEAR 1848. 

BT THE EEV, JAMF.S WHTTE. 

AuQior of tha "'Elghteea Chrlstiiin CenturJos." 

Poat Octavo, pdos 9r. 

"MrWlute'B 'HlatorroT Prance.' In a BinglB Tomino of boitib 60fl pines, pontaim 
every loading Ineldnnt wortb tha tfllliuE, and aboimda In wunl-pintiog whereof 

of the great Callot, in which may bo elaarljseen whniB armies oontondlnB la Hmifly 

" An csceilent mil ciiiDprshenBlve compondium of I'reneh hlatoty. onite aboi-o 
the Btrmdard o( a acbool-book, and particularly wall adapted for tJie JlbrarieBof 
literary ioatitutionB."— JfnHonoJ Smim 

uatrator vho baa TaDcy and jodirment to 

In the most effective maimeiliaUi tlit .mm. iui:....^u. u. ..« l<..» ^«, u 
principles Involved In tiani. Mr White iB, fn oar Bme, the only utile r c 
iioarira, or Hnmniaries of hiitory, tliat miw lie rend for nlaaaurt as wel 
atruotiDii, TQut ore not leu tnie Ibr being told In en effective way, end tT 
equft] pleunre to tbe cultivated and to tin aBca1tlvat«d reader."— £siinlnH 
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NEW SCHOOL ilTLIiSES 

BY ALEX. KEITH JOHKSTOlif, 

(Geographer to the Queen, Author of the *' Physical Atlas,** Jte. 



PHYSICAL OEOOSAFHT, Ulattratiiig, in a series of Qrigrinal De- 
signs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Niitiiral 
History. In this Atlas of Physical Geography the subject is treated in a more 
simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the Author — ^the ob- 
ject being to conrey broad and general ideas ou the form aud stmcture ^ oar 
Planet, and the principal phenomena affecting its outer crust. A new Edition, 
with Coloured Geological Maps of Europe and Of the World. 

n. 
CLASSICAL GEOGSAPHT, comprifiingr, in Twenty Plates, Ha]M and 

Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors, 
constructed from the best materials, and embodying the Results of the most recent 
Investigations. Accompanied by a Complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. Harvey, M. A., Ozon, one of the 
Classical Masters in the Bdioborgh Acadttny. 20 Mi^, printed in coloan. 

m. 

GENERAL AlTD DESCBIPTIVE GEOOBAPHT, exhibiting the Actual 
and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World ; with their present Poli- 
tical Divisiona Constructed with a special view to the purposes of sound Instruc- 
tion, and presenting the following new features :^— 1. Enlarged Sixe, and consequent 
Distinctness of Plan. 2. The most recent Improvements in Geography. 3. A Uni- 
form Distinction in Colour between Land and Water. 4. Great Clearness, Uni- 
formity, and Accuracy of Colouring. 5. A ready way of comparing Relative Areas 
by means of Scales. 6. The insertion of the corresponding Latitudes of Countries, 
Towns, Ac. 7. References to Colonial Possessions, Ac., by Figures and N<rtes. 
8. A carefully compiled and complete Index. 

A New Edition, with enlarged Maps of Scotland, Lreland, and Switzerland, and 
a Map of Palestine. 25 Maps, printed in colours. 

IV. 

ASTBOirOlIT. Edited by J. B. HIND, Esq., F.B.A.S., &c. With Votes 

and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent diacoTtfies in 
Astronomy. Eighteen Maps printed in colours. 

The above are all uniform in size. Price of each Atlas : — In Octavo (for School nseX 
strongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. In a Portfolio, each Map separate, and mounted on can- 
vass, 16s. 6d. In Quarto, half-bound morocco, £1, Is. Separate Maps of the Physical, 
Classical, and General Atlases, 6d. each ; of the Astronomical, 8d. each. 



V. 

ELEMENTABT SCHOOL ATLAS OF OEKEKAL AND BESCBIPTIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes; including a Map of Canaan and 
Palestine, and a General Index. A new and cheaper Edition, price Ss. 

VI. 

TWELVE OUTLINE PBOJECTIONS, correspondingr in Scale with 

the Plates of Keith Johnston's General School Atlas : Europe— Asia — Africa— 
N. America — S. America— England— Scotland — Ireland — France— Spain — ^Italy— 
Palestine. Price 2s. 6d. Single Projections, 3d. each. 
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THE 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 

2 vob. crown Syo, with numeroas Engravings, price lis. 6d. 

The common life of man is full of wonders, Chemical and Physio- 
logical. Most of us pass through this life without seeing or being eensible of them, 
though every day our existence and our comf<»^ ought to recall them to our minds. 
One main cause of this is, that our schools tell us nothing about them — do not teach 
tliose parts of modem learning which would fit us for seeing them. What most concerns 
the things that daily occupy our attention and cares, are in early life almost seduloudy 
kept from our knowledge. Those who would learn anything regarding them, must 
subsequently teach tliemselves through the help of tite Press : hence the necessity for a 
Popular Chemical Literature. 

It is witli a view to meet this want of the Public, and at the same time to supply a 
Manual for the Schools, that the present work has been projected. It treats, in what 
appears to be their natural order, of thk air ws brbathb and thb watbr wg 
oRfNK, in their relations to human life and health— thb soil wk cultitatk and tub 
PLANT WB REAR as the BOUTces from which the chief sustenance of all life is obtained 
— TUB BRBAD WB BAT and THB BBBP WB COOK, as the representatives of the two grand 
divisions of human food — thb rbvbraobb wb infusb, from which so much of the 
comfort of modem life, both savage and civiliiied, is derived — ^tbb swbbts wb bxtract, 
the history of which presents so striking an illustration of the economical value of 
chemical science — thb liquors wb fbrmknt, so different from the Sweets in their 
action on the system, and yet so closely connected with them in chemical history — thb 
NARCOTICS WB iNDULOB IN, as presenting us with an aspect of the human constitution 
wtiich, both chemically and physiologically, is more mysterious and wonderful than any 
other we are yet acquainted with — the odours wb bniot, and thb smk£.l8 wb 
DISLIKE ; the former because of the beautiful illustration it presents of the recent pro* 
gress of organic chemistry in its relations to the comforts of common life, and the liUter 
because of its intimate connection with our most important sanitary arrangemento~ 
WHAT WE BRBATHB FOR, and WHY WB DIGEST, as functious of the body at once the 
most important to life, and the most purely chemical in their nature — the body wb 
CHERISH, as presenting many striking phenomena, and performing many interesting 
chemical functions not touched upon in the discussion of the preceding topics — and 
lastly, the circulation op matter, as exhibiting in one view the end, purpose, and 
method of all the .changes in the natural body, in organic nature, and in the mineral 
kingdom, whidi are connected with and determine the existence of life. 

The Subjects are 8old separately^ vis. — 
No. 1. Price M. The Air we Breathe, and the Water wb Drink. — No. 2. 
Price 6d. The Soil wk Cultivate, and the Plant we Rear. — No. 3. Price 
8d. The Bheao wb Eat, and the Beef we Cook. — No. 4 Price lOd. Thb 
Bbverages wb Infuse. — ^No. 5. Price t>d. The Sweets wb Extract. — No. 
6. Price 8d. The Liquors wk Ferment. — Nos. 7, 8, 9. Price 28. Id. Thb 
Narcotics we Indulge in. — No. 10. Price 8d. The Poisons wb Sklbct, 
AND THE Odours wb Enjoy. — No. 11. Price 6d. The Smells we Dislike. 
— No. 12. Price 8d. What we Breathe and Breathe for. — No. 13. Price 
6d. What, How, and Why we Digest; and the Body wb Cherish. — No. 
14. Price lOd. The Circulation op Matter, a Recapitulation. 

*' A book for the people. There is hardly a fact or a principle that It would not be 
for the benefit of the richest as well as the poorest to know." — Athenceum. 

" Such are the prospects revealed to us by this cursory and incomplete review of 
physico-chemical science, as it is and is to be. It is ours sometimes to start the quarry 
from the bag ; it is for others to follow up the chase. The sketch given above is but a 
summary taken from a work lately given to the world by Professor Johnston, entitled 
The Chemistry of Common Life/'— The Times. 

" It is a book which should find a place in the library of every man of science, on the 
fable of every student, and in the school-room of every educationiJ establishment."— 
tiunderkmd Heraid, 
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CATECHISM 

OF 

ABRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND BEOLOaY 

BY PEOFESSOR JOHNSTON. 

Forty-sixth Edition, price Is. 

'' The extent to which this little Catechism has been circulated at home, 
its translation into nearly every European language, and its introduction 
into the Schools of Germany, Holland, Flanders, Italy, Sweden, Poland, 
and South and North America, while it has been gratifying to the Author, 
has caused him to take additional pains in improving and adding to the 
amount of useful information, in the present edition." — Fr^ace, 



A CATECHISM 

OP 

PRACTICAL ACRICULTURE. 

BY HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 

Author of the " Book of the Farm," && 
In ewyra 8vo, with Illustrations, price Is. 

'* Teachers will find, in this little volume, an admirable course of instruction in 
practical agriculture — that is, the outlines, which they may easily till up ; and by follow* 
ing the hints given in Mr Stephens' preface, the course would scarcely fail to be quite 
interesting, as well as of great practical benefit. Landed proprietors and farmers might, 
with propriety, encourage the introduction of this work into schools, and also have it 
put into the hands of servants.** — Aberdeen Journal. 

'* It is only by a writer long accustomed to reflect on the subject, and intimately 
acquainted with its details, that so much information could be conveyed in so condensed, 
and, at the same time, so clear and intelligible a form." — Northern Whig. 

** We feel perfectly assured that this Catechism is precisely the thing which at this 
moment is wanted in every rural and National school in England. More especially since 
the question has arisen — how is it possible to educate skilled agricultural labourers more 
in the direction of their art and occupation, and to render the school more subservient 
to the field, and the farmyard ? "—Nottingfiam Guardian. 



ELEMENTS 

OF 

ACRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND BEOLOBY. 

BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 

Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 

" Nothing hitherto published has at all equalled it. both as regards true science and 
•oondconunon sense."— Quarterly Journal qf AgrieuJUure. 



8 EDUCATIOMAL WORKS. 



ELEMENTS OF 
PHYSICAL AND CLASSICAL BEOaRAPHY. 

OOlfPRtSIlTO 

THE GEOGRAPHY OP THE ANCIENT WORLD, IN SO PAR 

AS IT IS SUBSERVIENT TO THE UNDERSTANDING 

AND ILLUSTRATION OF THE CLASSICS, &c. 

BY PROFESSOR PILLANS, 

Of tbe Unlreraity of Edinburgh. 

Foolscap 8vo, price 4i. 

** The gnat ehann of the hook condsti hi the pore cbarieal spirit with which every 
page of it is imbaed. Not ouly does it contain an accarate and scholar-like account of 
countries, towns, and geographical positions, with which every reader of the classics is 
familiar, but it endears them to us, and imprints them indelibly on the memory, by 
associating almost every monntain, town, and stream with the brightest emanationB m 
Roman poetical genius.*' — 8coUi$h Educational Jowmai. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS, 

REDUOED FROU THE IMPERIAL FOLIO, 

FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEBQES, AND FAMILIES. 

This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps, including a Palaontolooical and Gn>- 
LOGICAL Map of the British Ihlandb. With Descriptive Letterpress, and a very 
copious Index. In Imperial Quarto, handsomely bound, h^ipaorocco, £2, 12s. 6d. 

'* This Atlas is executed with remarkable care, and is as aeihrate, and, for all educa- 
tional purposes, as valuable, as the splendid large work (by the same author) which has 
now a European reputation."— Ec{«e<ic Review. 

*' We do not remember a oontribution to School Libraries, and to the resources of the 
School and University Teacher, in all respects so important as the book bow before us." 
— Examiner, 

lU ARNANOEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
FITTINBS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

BY R. S. BURN, ENGINEER. 

Quarto, with Engravings, price Ss. 

AINSLIE'S LAND-SURVEYINO. 

A New and Enlarged Edition, embracing 
RAILWAY, MILITARY, MARINE, AND GEODETIGAL SURVEYING. 

BY W. GALBRAITH, M.A. 

In Octavo, with Plates in Quarto, price 21s. 

" The best book on Land -Surveying with which I am acquainted.** — ^Wm. Rdthsk- 
FORD, LL.D., F.R.A.S., Royal MiLMam Academy^ Woolmeh. 
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